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HONEY OF HYMETTUS. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 











Dip you dream last year that we 
E’er should tread the myrtled lea, 
E’er should taste the amber honey 
Of the Hymettean bee? 
Yet to-day we blithely rove 
Through this gnarléd Grecian grove, 
While below us broad and sunny, 
Booms the blue Aigean Sea. 


Yonder. purple in the wide 
Lustrous light of noonday-tide, 
Lie the flowery reaches fragrant 
Where the nectar-gatherers bide. 
Cyclamen, anemone, 
Asphodel a-swingivg free, 
Do they drain, each wingéd vagrant, 
Haunting all the long hillside. 


Vainly, vainly did we seek 
For the splendors of the Greek,-- 
For some remnant of the glory 
Of the mythic time antique. 
Now the Parthenon is rent, 
The Eleusian fane is shent, 
And Ilissus, great in story, 
Is the ribbon of a creek. 


But thy hights, Hymettus, yield 
All the largess they concealed 
When the warrior faced the foeman 
With the spear and with the shield, 
This they could not bear away,— 
Those that made thy land a prey,— 
The Venetian, Turk and Roman, 
Pilfering from thy fertile field. 


Tho the Greeks that wander now 
Underneath the olive bough, 
By the shore on sands Aigean, 
With a louder praise endow 
Honey stilled by island bees 
On the slopes in middle seas,— 
Honey drained from blossoms Zean, 
Bright on many a mountain brow; 


Yet will we with fervor sing,— 
Thine our lyric offering, 
Golden bounty of Hymettus, 
Luscious treasure of the Spring! 
Not for us the nectar bland 
Of the alien isiand-land; 
Swell the olden greetings; let us 
Strike anew the Orphic string! 


Join the chorus, ye who will! 
“Honey of Hymettus hill,” 
Dew divine, through unseen portal 
Poured, the chalice-blooms to fill. 
What rare opulence is ours, 
Essence of Elysian flowers 
Sacred to the bards immortal, 
We will hold it sacred still! 
CuinTon, N. Y. 
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INSIGHT. 


BY C. P. NETTLETON. 











* UNCONSCIOUSLY we wail with life’s first breath, 
So dark and dure the past throws down its shade; 
But ripening years to strength and peace persuade 
Our squls, and conscionsly we amile pt depth; 
BAYWARPS Pat, 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON. 





IF awhite spot has appeared on the face of the earth 

by the recent Papal evolution, by bending humbly down 

we may discern, through rifts in the dark clouds which 

swathe the Christian world, not only white spots, but 

great, white converging fields of ripening grain, full of 

promise for a glorious harvest. 

During long and silent centuries in the East, and short 

and turbulent ones in the West, ominous peace and re- 

ligious strife have almost destroyed the possibility of 

Christian Unity. Among the great Catholic nations, the 

last drop of Papal assumption has caused the cup of 

Christian toleration to run over, and hidden springs of 

protest have resolved themselves into rivulets, silently 

irrigating and sometimes undermining the sterile soil. 

But pent-up waters (like those of the weakened weir at 
Johnstown) may ere long leap down into peaceful val- 

leys, carrying destruction before them, or burst out from 
beneath their glassy fastnesses and (like those of St. Ger- 
vais) inundate the sleeping world, if timely and effica- 
cious engineering does not fix, with strong limitations, 

a broad issue. 

Ever since the Vatican Council a few, valiant sentinels, 

from distant tower or mountain top, have never ceased 

to cry out the danger: and now from the Orient come 

signs of promise. Christians there, ignored, if not for- 

gotten by us, are slowly awakening from their long 

lethargy,and the multitudinous fragments of churches in 

the Occident are resolving themselves into coherent 
parts. Ihave two letters before me, one from an Asiatic 

Bishop, who asks: ‘‘ What prevents the Armenian and 
Gallican Churches from entering into fellowship?’ The 
other letter is from a Presbyterian pastor in America, who 
says: ‘* I am willing to be called by any name, and even 

to accept the Historical Episcopate, if that is indeed nec- 
essary for Christian unity.” A Lutheran pastor, of Paris, 
in a recent sermon upon this subject exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
if it would take away the opposition of our unchristian 
divisions, I would consent to make myself ridiculous by 
putting on my old head a miter, and would even preach 
in Notre Dame—if they would allow me!” The fact is 
the Protestants of France are tired of divisions and sects, 
and French Catholics are tired of the papacy. We have 
joined hands, determined to work for something better. 
And when all the Churches, great and small, that have 
broken away from Rome, are marshaled, each under his 
distinctive color, intoa grand battalion, we will present 
a formidable frontto our common enemies, and then, 
and only then, will Rome be forced to count with Chris- 
tianity outside of her pale. We say ‘‘ French” Catholics 
to distinguish us from Romanists, who cannot and ought 
not to be in any justice called ‘‘ Catholic.” For Rome 
is the first and greatest of all sects. 

The spirit of the Gospel is synthetic, and not a dis- 
solving or disintegrating power. The spirit of evil is sep- 
aratist ; it leads the human heart to refuse to accept the 
truth, to reject love, to abandon home and parents and 
brethren, and, finally, to separate from Christ, and thus 
from God. 

Alas! the work of separation began early in the life of 
man, and we still have the same old serpent in the tree 
with tempting fruit between his poi-onous fangs. Adam 
separated from God; and his earliest progeny, Cain, 
founded the first religious sect—the Assassin! So there 
is nothing new in evil under the sun; but the Word of 
God, more ancient than the sun, is ever new in its inter- 
pretations and applications; and the earth will disappear 
and the sun be extinguished, yet the eternal Word will 
still remain new and beautiful. And the time must 
come in this Christian economy when its truths must be 
put to the full test. And we have begun at the begin- 
ing of the cure here in France. The doctors are heal- 
ing themselves. 

A dozen pastors have responded to Pére Hyacinthe’s 
call—Presbyterians, Lutherans, Methodists, Baptists, 
and laymen, both Catholic and Protestant; and they have 
organized a work extra ecclesiam, and have begun the 
joint work of evangelization in Paris and at Meaux with 
enthusiastic audiences, the large majority being Cath- 
olics. And they have founded a society under the title of 
the National Society for the Evangelization of France, 
Its Committee consists of; MM. A. Mettetal, pastor, ex- 
President of the [Lutheran Church, Paris, President; 
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Vice President; Eug. Réveillaud, Publisher, General Sec- 

retary; D. A. Lalot, pastor of the Reformed Church, 

Paris, Secretary of Reunions; Arthur de Rougement. 17, 

rue Chevert, Treasurer; Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, rector 

of the Catholic Gallican Church, Paris; A. Gout, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Paris; Duchemin, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church Neuilly; Prunier, pastor of the 

Methodist Church, Paris; Courtial, vestryman of the 
Catholic Gallican Church, Paris; Saillens, pastor of the 
Baptist Church. Words of sympathy come to us from 
every quarter. 

In a letter I have received to-day from Mr. McAll, of 
whose great mission we all know, he says, respecting 
our new endeavor: ‘‘ France needs in this crisis all that 
we can unitedly do for her evangelization.” From Eng- 
land there come most encouraging signs of coming 
unity. Canon Farrar, for the Anglican Church; Drs. 
Lunn and Bunting, for the Methodist; Donald Fraser 
(this was his last good work bofere he joined the perfect 
unity in Heaven), for the Presbyterian; John Clifford, 
for the Baptist, have the right spirit and great courage 
in undertaking a joint and most excellent publication, 
The Review of the Churches, and have organized a series 
of undenominational conferences during the summer 
at Grindelwaid, in the Bernese Alps; humble Christians 
in high altitudes fraternize easily—the heavens are so 
near and the earth so far down. Then there is another 
series of Anglo-French conferences at a lower attitude, 
at Interlaken, to do good work. 

But the most important of all the good news I shall 
have to tell the dear American friends in a special letter 
is concerning the Second International Old Catholic Con- 
gress, held at Lucerne on the 13th, 14th and 15th of Sep- 
tember, to which are convoked not only all the principal 
Historical Churches of the Orient, but all Protestant 
friends in the world. Is not this encouraging? 

We know youin America are helping in many ways 
the work of reconciliation among Christians, and we 
know you have your difficulties. But we know that 
with joint efforts Christ will bless this work;and we 
hope to see, even in this life, the different Protestant 
Churches resolved into fewer divisions by one-half, and all 
of us incorporated by federation into a great Christian Re- 
public with different rites, discipline and customs which 
was intended by the Divine Founder, as was the early 
Church. And we trust another half century will see 
the Roman Church evolved into National Sections and 
her fictitious unity replaced by that unity which comes 
of a pure Gospel and liberty in Christ. 

For such results let us live and work and suffer and die ! 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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MR. CLEVELAND'S “HORROR.” 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 








IN an editorial note in a recent issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT reference is made to a late letter by Mr. Cleveland, 
in which he speaks of the determination by the Repub- 
lican Party to secure the equal rights of all the citizens 
of the Republic, and an untrammeled and accurately 
counted vote,as a “horror of Republicanism.” For, 
as THE INDEPENDENT well declares, such is the only 
meaning and purpose of what has been so muth malign- 
ed as the *“‘ Force” bil]. It may be well enough to look 
a little intently at what is involved in this ‘‘ horror” of 
Mr. Cleveland’s. 

Iknowa scholarly and cultured gentleman. He is 
quite the peer of any college graduate you may meet in 
general intelligence, in accuracy and moderation of 
speech, in a well-mannered courtesy. As much as any 
man I have ever known, he is devoting himself to the 
most self-sacrificing and earnest labors for the welfare 
of humanity. He is held in the community in which he 
lives in singular honor and respect by all the classes of 
it. Itis his misfortune, not his crime, that his skin is 
black. His history is a very romance of heroism. 
Escaping from slavery in his youth, penniless and friend- 
less, be grappled with adverse circumstances with such 
vigor and patient endurance and squeezing economy, 
that he obtained an honorable graduation from one of 
the foremost colleges in the land. 

This gentleman had a brother living in one of the 
southmost States of the Union. This brother, since the 
War, had accumulated a very respectable property 
in the little town in which he lived, and had hecome a - 








Fhéodore Monod, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 





foremost and mort law-abiding citizen, 
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Some time since this gentleman, whom I know, as any 
free American citizen certainly has right to, made a visit 
to his brother in the South, whom he had not seen for 
mavy years, His reputation as a scholar and a speaker 
had preceded him, and he was formally requested by the 
colored people of the town in which his brother lived to 
make an address to them. Certainly there was nothing 
un-American orlawless here, either in such request by 
free American citizens, or in the acceptance of such in- 
vitation by this cultured and gentlemanly colored friend 
of mine. The requested address was made to the colored 
free men of this Southern town. It was an address in 
no sense inflammatory; it was quiet, conservative, ade- 
quate. It counseled, on the part of the colored people, 
self-dependence, industry, advance in intelligence. the 
accumulation of property, a recognition of their own 
dignity as free and voting citizens of a great Republic. 

Next morning this friend of mine was waited on by a 
committee of the white inhabitants of the town, and in- 
formed that within twenty-four hours he must leave, or 
his life be forfeited. It is Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘ horror” that 
such interference with the constitutional rights of free 
American citizens shall not continue. 

Some time since I was in one of the Southern States, 
A white gentleman, a most reputable lawyer, a lifelong 
resident of the State. told me that a little time before 
there had occurred an election in one of the small towns 
of the State. In that town the colored voters outnum- 
bered the white voters. The colored voters expressed 
their wishes by ballots in one way, the white voters by 
ballots in another. When the election was announced, 
there was declared to be a majority by the number of the 
white voters, the colored votes being entirely ignored. 
It is Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘ horror” that such sort of recogni- 
tion of the rights of free American citizens shall not con- 
tinue. 

Look a moment at the recent legislation in the State of 
Mississippi. Not long since there was an article in the 
Brooklyn Eagle entitled, ‘‘ A White Man’s Government.” 
Says the Brooklyn Eagle: 

‘* The effort to secure a white man’s government in Mis- 
sissippi, by a reconstruction of the State Constitution, ap- 
pears to have been entirely successful. The educational 
clause in that instrument has done the work it was intro- 
duced to do. A few illiterate whites and the great body of 
colored men are excluded from the franchise.” 

And the article goes on to show that—I quote from the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press— 

“By the new registration of the State, there is a white 
majority of about 70,000 as against a former Negro majority 
nearly aslarge. In a single district the registration has 
changed from 1,000 white, and 4,000 colored, to 880 white 
and 40 colored.” 

Let it be further noted, that when an applicant for suf- 
frage is to be tested as to his illiteracy, he is to be required 
to construe the meaning of a passage read to him “ to the 
satisfaction of the judges.” With the prejudice against 
the colored race dominant in that State, itis quite easy to 
imagine how acolored applicant for suffrage will have 
his construing of a passage judged. But the State of 
Mississippi has now seven representatives to Congress, 
and nine votes inthe Electoral College. But ithas these 
upon the basis that every male citizen within her borders, 
not a criminal or crazy, shall possess an unrestricted suf- 
frage. If the State of Mississippi so restricts its suffrage, 
then, according to Section Second of Article Fourteenth 
of the Amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States, the State of Mississippi must submit to propor- 
tionate restriction in its representation in Congress, and 
in the Electoral College. It would be well to read this 
command of the Constitution of the United States. 

“‘ Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers, counting 
the whole number of persons in each State, excluding In- 
dians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any elec- 
tion for choice of electors for President or Vice President 
of the United States, representatives in Congress, the ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of 
the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhab- 
itants of such State, being twenty-one years of age and 
citizens of the United States, orin ary way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation ia rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation shall be reduced therein in the same pro- 
portion which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State.” 

Is any one foolish enough to suppose that the State of 
Mississippi, having thus restricted its suffrage, intends to 
send to Congress or to the Electoral College a correspond- 
ing reduction in its representation for either place? It is 
Mr. Cleveland’s “ horror” that such: utterly unfair and 
unconstitutional sort of representation shall not be 
allowed. ; 

The Hon. Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, and other gentle- 
men like him, have the freest and the fullest right of 
speech anywhere within the bounds of the United 
States. I have myself heard Mr. Mills make the most 
ranting argument for his view of things, here in this 
State of Minnesota. He was treated with the utmost 
courtesy, as he should have been; listened to by a great 
audience, as became a gentleman of his position and re- 
pute; was every way welcomed and honored. This was 
rightand American. Of course any citizen of this great 
Republic should have liberty of speech and courteous 
treatment and respectful hearing. But, if any Northern 








orator of the party other than that to which Mr. Mills 
belongs,should make a similar tour of the Southern States, 
and speak his mind as freely to his fellow-citizens of those 
States; should counsel the colored citizens of those States 
to insist on their constitutional right of suffrage; should 


- explain to them, as freely as Mr. Mills did to his fellow- 


citizens of the Northern States. the reasons why, in his 
judgment, the party of which he was the representative 
should claim their adhesion and their suffrages, any 
one knows that an orator of this sort, even tho he were 
much more moderate and self-restrained in his utterances 
than was Mr. Mills, could make such attempt, in many of 
the Southern States, only at the certain hazard of bls life. 
Tt is Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘ horror” that such suppression of 
the right of free speech of free American citizens should 
not continue in a large section of our country. 

Cousider, as specimen, the Georgia law for the regula- 
tion of travel in that State. Here it is: 


“SECTION 1.—Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia, That from and after the passage of 
this Act all railroads doing business in this State shall be 
required to furnish equal accommodations, in separate cars 
or compartments of cars, for white and colored passengers, 
provided that this Act shall not apply to sleeping cars. 

‘“* Src. 2.—Be it further enacted, That all conductors or 
other employés in charge of such cars shall be required to 
assign all passengers to their respective cars or compart- 
ments of cars provided by said companies under the pro- 
visions of this Act; and all conductors of dummy, electric 
and street cars shall have and are hereby invested with 
police power to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“SEC. 3.—Be it enacted, That any passenger remaining in 
car or compartment or seat other than that to which he 
may have been assigned, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor; 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished as prescribed 
in Section 4,310 of Code of 1882. Jurisdiction of such 
offenses shall be in the county in which same occurred. 
The conductor and any and all such employés on such car 
are hereby clothed with power to eject from the train or 
car or compartment or seat any who may occupy seats 
other than those that may be assigned to them. 

“Sec. 4.—Be it further enacted, That when a railroad car 
is divided into compartments, the space set aside or pro- 
vided for white and colored passengers, respectively, may 
be proportioned according to the proportion of usual and 
ordinary travel of each on the road or line on which said 
cars are used. 

‘Sec. 5.—Be it further enacted, That it shall be unlawful 
for the officers or employés having charge of such railroad 
cars to allow or permit white and colored passengers to 
occupy the same car or compartment; and for violation of 
this section any such officer or employé shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, shall be punished 
as prescribed in section 4310 of the Code of 1882. 

‘Sec. 6.—Be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
this Act shall not apply to nurses or servants in attendance 
on their employers. 

“SEc. 7.—Be it further enacted, That all companies 
using compartment or separate cars shall furnish to the 
passengers comfortable seats and have such cars sufficiently 
lighted and ventilated, and a failure to do so shall bea 
misdemeanor punishable under section 4,310 of the Code of 
1882. 

‘Sec. 8.—Be it further enacted, That all laws and parts 
of laws in conflict with this Act be and the same are hereby 
repealed.” 


If anything is utterly foreign to the entire letter and 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States, it seems to 
me such discrimination of American citizens, solely on 
account of color, is flagrantly so. And such unlawful 
discrimination is not only true of Georgia, but of other 
of the Southern States as well. 

This educated, cultured courteous, colored friend of 
mine, of whom I wrote in the beginning of this article, 
was making a journey from the South northward. He 
was accompanied by his wife and little daughter. His 
wife is as refined a lady and intelligent as is often met, 
alveit there runs in her blood astrain—and it is but astrain 
—of the hated African color. Their child is such a child 
as you might suppose such educated and refined parents 
would have. The health of my friend’s wife has always 
been extremely delicate. Tobacco smoke is especially 
nauseous and sickening to her. Her little child was just 
then thoroughly out of health. This friend of mine 
bought for himself and wife and daughter, three first- 
class railroad tickets. He paid for them $80. When 
the express train, for which he had bought his tickets 
rolled into the depot, he attempted with his family to 
board a first-class car. He was rudely told by the con- 
ductor that he could not enter, that he must go to the 
‘nigger car.” Unable to help himself, and against his re- 
peated protest, he entered that car. It was the smoking 
car. It was filthy in the extreme. It was dense with to- 
bacco smoke. And in that smoke-filled car, tho this 
friend of mine had paid the highest fare, he was obliged 
to ride with his delicate wife and his sick child through 
the whole night, simply because, tho they were the equals 
in intelligence and mannerliness of any persons who were 
aboard that train, their skin hada slighty darker hue than 
others. It is Mr. Cleveland’s “‘ horror” that such utterly 
unchristian and lawless discriminations between free 
American citizens shall not continue. 

If anything under the blue heavens of God is wrong 
such things as these are wrong. -The real “ horror” is 
that under God’s heavens and after the terrible lessons 
of the Civil War, and in the face of the supreme Consti- 
tution of the Republic, and in these last years of the 





nineteenth century, a candidate for the highest office in 
gift of the people, should in any wise excuse or condone 
such things. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ALL the boats of the Chinese have an eye painted on 
the bows. Their argument is: ‘‘No got eye, po makee 
see.” Thus, I would dower you with extra vision, sup- 
plying your mind’s eye with the power to follow me 
through the vast panorama my jaunt has given me. 
Man, East and West, may be much the same, different 
as his types of character are; but Nature, despite her 
close economies and repetitions, is wonderfully varied, 
especially on the surface. For instance, her mountains 
may he judged only as hights of so many more or less 
feet, and people go a great distance merely to see the 
highest, even to Kilimanjaro; but my late mountains, 
combining in remembrance, either by sky-line glimpses, 
and among them bending over, enfolding or pointing me 
the way along their ranges, the Catskills, the Green 
Mountains and the Adirondacks, each and all call, as 
only the two gigantic forces of Nature can call to onc— 
the mountains and the sea. 

I am on the way to Saratoga with nfy piazza party in 
a *‘ Wagner,” and have run into a pleasant valley. We 
settle into our turn-about chairs, and prepare for a long 
stretch. We rush by farms; men are plowing; corn is 
coming up, crows helping; the tender green of hop fields 
is so rretty! I notice the kind of barns which from time 
immemorial are bursting with plenty, but not a wisp of 
grain is visible from any crack; they are handsomer, tho, 
than the houses belonging to them, which are mean, de- 
void ef every particle of taste. The children hanging by 
the doors and fences look as if risen from the soil, with 
hair like animated sand, and faces less expressive than 
the bark of trees. 

‘* The leaves are turning,” said M.; ‘‘ and it is going to 
rain.” 

But the rain was postponed in order to gather volume 
for us when we were‘not ready forit. The petit soins of 
the newly married couple in our car claimed a sympa- 
thetic attention, their ancient uniformity, that fond faith 
that nobody knew what they knew, moved us to look 
back to certain days of joy, when youth was at the prow 
and bridalness at the helm. These regards were diverted 
by the stopping of the train at a lonely little station 
among the silent, grassy fields; a hearse wheeled up to 
the baggage car, and men with crape on their hats stood 
by it; the train hands shoved forward a box, whose 
shape we could not fail to recognize; and we sped on, 
possibly with the thought of no escape from the constant 
reminder of our mortality. Onany journey, at any mo- 
ment, we might 

“ Lift the cloth that cloaks the clay.” 

We neared Albany, and still the air was clear and 
pure! Hitherto 1 had reached this city by the Hudson, 
now, if I am topographically correct, I was entering it 
by arear side. The fortress-like outlines of the Catskills 
loomed up the sky; the country round us was handsome 
in its cultivated estates and farms; but Albany itself held 
its own in ugliness, gray and sordid. No wonder the 
politicians grow wicked and lose their conscience. 

‘‘ Observation,” says George Meredith, ‘‘ is the most 
enduring of the pleasures of life.” It is not so in Albany. 
Happily there wasno opportunity for ‘* meandering,” a 
train was waiting, and by eight o’clock we faced a vocif- 
erous line of Saratoga omnibus drivers and hotel “ toot- 
ers’; a few minutes more and we rested in our rooms, 
at the Grand Union, the finest hotel in America, perhaps, 
for Lady Shows, but empty now; the corridors were 
silent; we were too previous in arrival, for the old crowd 
with its airs and affectations was lacking, the hollow 
spaces in parlors, promenades and park seemed to say. 
‘The halls of Balelutha are desolate.” The wait 
ers inthe long dining roomy where, may be, the his- 
tory of the struggle of race began, did not  skir- 
mish for us up and down with loaded trays on their 
woolly heads, but meekly toted them by hand, as 
they came through the portal from which all the 
viands issued, walking in pairs down the long passage 
with sad visage and long white aprons. Iwas reminded 
of a procession of Hindus on a sacred pilgrimage. I 
have been reading a great deal of Rudyard Kipling late- 
ly. 

‘iin our late breakfast, we went to the Hathorn 
spring, to take the regulation water, which was handed 
us by a boy, who clutched the full glasses in triangles 
with his fingers. I wished that he might have worn a 
cleaner towel over his shoulder for his badge. It was 
evidently a lonesome business with the few dropping in 
for the water; the atmosphere of emulation was not there; 
the inspiring Mrs. Grundy had not arrived; Miss Some- 
body, whose duty would be to display fashion and 
wealth for the benefit of Miss Nobody, was expected 
about the tenthof July. Still, the usual type of drinkers 
came along—old, sizzled, alcohol lined papa; the young 
gent with fresh linen and one stud, who couldn’t bear 
the water; the poor, plain, man who needed it; the lone 
lady much accustomed to it, sadly called for tumbler 
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after tumbler. It was a dismal scene, sloppy and mel- 
ancholy; the water from the unseen spring bubbled up 
and bubbled back; and what may life be but a bubble ap- 
pearing and disappearing? 

Right-minded tourists aways ‘partake of an ample 
breakfast” before resuming their journey; and we did. 
The coffee was worthy a memory, and I recalled that of 
other days as super-excellent at the Grand Union. As 
we stepped along up to the omnibus door, I was struck 
with the tip-hunger in the servants’ faces; and I recalled 
again my experience, and how I was induced to be lavish 
on departure. One colored youth appealed to me on 
moral grounds; he waited to collect money for his educa- 
tion; he wished to enter college,and study for the Baptist 
ministry. Another waiter from Chicago paid thirty dol- 
lars to get to the hotel, and out of his own pocket, would 
he pay the same to get back to his wife and children. ‘‘ It 
is so with all us servants,” he said; ‘‘ our wages are so 
small that the visitors must make up for it, as our pro- 
prietors know; chambermaids at eight dollars a month 
are desisted from getting as much as they wish for a 
trossoo.” Happily, I was not the head of the present 
party; but I think our waiters were comforted. 

These facts are mentioned to show the self-sacrificing 
care of hotel proprietors; would that they might be in- 
cessantly followed by their own broom-brush man. 

My present impressions of Saratoga may be owing to 
the absence of the gay conglomerate crowd, the music, 
the dance, where “‘ joy is unconfined,” the brilliant toilets, 
the rush and vim of its Broadway, its enticing shops, and 
the horsey variety; or, was it because my garlands had 
fled, and the doors of my banquet hall closed forever! 

‘* After all,” I said, ‘‘ the glitter gone, Saratoga is only 
electro-plated.” 

We took our places for Ticonderoga, where I was to be 
humiliated by my ignorance of historical facts 
concerning my country. I knew something of other 
countries; for I have read Walter Scott. I had learned 
from Thackarey certain traits of George Washington, 
and his opinion of General Burgoyne, who must have 
been a disagreeable person; but I did not know what 
reason we have to be grateful to Burgoyne’s memory; he 
left us the ruin of Fort Ticonderoga, the only one I ever 
saw. Memory is but amatter ofinterludes. M. reminded 
me of Hawthorne’s introduction to the ‘Scarlet Letter,” 
and his comparison of the Salem Collector to the ruins o¢ 
Ticonderoga. 

‘** Now,” said M., ‘‘ we are close to Lake Champlain.” 

*Come up,” I cried, ‘‘Geography—come up, from 
childhood’s feruled days and * bound Lake Champlain.’ ” 

The sunlight was beating wide and white from the 
heavens when I: discerned great, gray, cloud-like fixed 
shapes, rising from the verge to the right the Green 
Mountains,.miles away; then I was puzzled with the 
fact of my vision reaching fifty miles or so ina minute, 
when the rest of me, to see them, must travel for hours, 
1 notice my ignorance extends to other things than 
ruins. 

It was not long before I was distracted by other moun- 
tains to the left, no shadowy forms, but tree-covered 
bodies, the spurs of the Adirondacks, not attractive, but 
passing for hights. Now, we were wheeling through a wash, 
or ‘‘ back-water,” mixed with land, the entire aspect was 
amphibious, boats and houses and inhabitants, who must 
live, ‘‘ one foot on shore, and one on sea.” 

All the while J was in this little town of Ticonderoga I 
felt a sense of remoteness, which did not lessen as we 
drove along the road to the Fort grounds. The wagon 
stopped at the edge of a bank near the ruins; my com- 
panions went on a tour of observation, while I preferred 
being alone. My first thought was of ‘‘ Melrose Abbey,” 
. and Scott’s beautiful lines; then I looked across the inlet 
of the lake to Mt. Defiancé, where Burgoyne shelled the 
fort. D. said afterward that he saw the Continentals 
flying to the woods from the fort as the shells flew from 
Mt. Defiance and burst against the walls. For my part, 
I pictured those desperate Tories in the dense, pathless 
woods of Mt. Defiance. Burgoyne was a brave and good 
officer, if nothing else; but why foes should select so un- 
comfortable a place for a Battlé is a mystery—there was 
nothing to retreat to on either side. The ruins are sim- 
ply beautiful and impressive as they stand in the wide 
landscape, forthe most part still primitive in appear- 
ance. Time is a noble artist here and there, and has 
done noble work for his monument here. The ruins 
stand on the short, grassy sod, in their barren strength, 
more shapely to the picturesque eye than when whole 
and mounted. They promise to remain so, D. said. The 
stone of which the fort is built is close of texture, and 
the old cement is as firm as ever. There was no appear- 
ance of crumbling anywhere. No vines or ivy are 
needed to bind the stones together; the ruins are as bare 
as Hawthorne said his old collector was. The family 
who own this ground of meadow and wood have died 
down to the last member; they will finally fall into the 
hands of Government, which promises to preserve them. 

So we rode away from their stern silence, silent our- 
selves; as silent as the soldiers buried in the grounds, 
over whose sunken mounds our wheels passed. 


NEw YORK Ciry. 
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THE Marquis Guiccioli, who is the new Italian Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, is a grand-nephew of the Countess whom 
_ Byron loved, 








ENGLISH NOTES. 





BY JAMES PAYN. 





THERE are some people, no doubt, who on reading of 
a Chirological Society will conclude it is something sur- 
gical, and no further “seek its merits to disclose.” It 
is, however, an institution for promoting the study of 
palmistry, not the sort that the law denounces in con- 
nection with fortune-telling; but, nevertheless, closely 
akin to it. However ‘‘none but the Fellows of the So- 
ciety who have passed their second examination and 
taken their degree” are allowed to practice it publicly, 
so that the stars are read by competent persons. Even 
these do not appear to be always right, for a professional 
chirologist, having succeeded in the not easy task of 
getting General Boulanger to ‘‘show his hand,” was so 
imprudent as to predict his future. His hand, or an ex- 
act copy of it, is in the present number of The Palmist 
(the Society’s organ), but its lines of life ended much 
more abruptly than was calculated. The Seer, however, 
did not think favorably of them, and the General begged 
him *‘ not to tell” lest his partisans should be discour- 
aged. For my own part, I confess I can make neither 
head nor tail of The Palmist. There is a leading article 
upon the enthralling topic ‘‘ What is the First Phalange”? 
but even when one has read it, one doesn’t know. There 
is some talk of Jupiter’s mount and Mercury’s mount, 
but what they have to do with the hand—unless they 
are warts—one has no conception. There can be no 
doubt, however, of the advantages conferred upon those 
who are so fortunate as to become Fellows of the So- 
ciety. They have (1) the right of sitting on committees, 
(2) of introducing one friend to each meeting of the So- 
ciety, but such friend will not be admitted to more than 
two successive meetings, (3) the sole right of purchasing 
and wearing the badge of the Society; but in the event 
of death the badge is to be returned (as in the case of 
the Garter). One can hardly see, why, outside these 
benefits, people become chirologists; but doubtless there 
is some attraction in doing something that nobody else 
(or hardly anybody) has ever done. It was an ambition 
of this kind which caused a gentleman once well known 
in society to catch the ball (at cup and ball) 666,666 
times. Nobody, it is probable, ever did such a thing be- 
fore or since. 

Two writers, one of them comparatively, the other su- 
perlatively, young, who have risen by leaps and bounds to 
a high place in English literature, have lately written— 
each admirably well—upon two topics, one on American 
roads and the other on English emigrants to America. 
The one article is full of wit, the other of pathos. Now 
as it happened, the same day I read them I took up a vol- 
ume, published half a century ago and little known to 
readers of to-day, where these same subjects are also 
dwelt upon. The writer is describing a coach journey 
he undertook in the United States for pleasure, which 
was certainly enough to have shaken the tempers ‘‘ not 
resolutely at Set Fair” down to some- inches below 
Stormy: 

“* At one time we were all flung together in a heap at the 
bottom of the coach, and at another we were crushing our 
heads against the roof. Now, one side was down deep in 
the mire, and we were holding on to the other. Now, the 
coach was lying on the tails of the two wheelers; and now 
it was rearing up in the air, in a frantic state, with all 
four horses standing on the top of an insurmountable emi- 
nence, looking coldly back at it, as tho they would say: 
‘Unharness us. It can’t bedone.’ The drivers on these 
roads, who certainly get over the ground in a manner 
which is quite miraculous, sotwist and turn the team 
about in forcing a passage, corkscrew fashion, through the 
bogs and swamps, that it was quite a common circum- 
stance on looking out of the window to see the coachman 
with the ends of a pair of reins in his hands, apparently 
driving nothing, or playing at horses, and tlie leaders star- 
ing at one unexpectedly from the back of the coach, as if 
they had some idea of getting up behind.” 

The same writer’s description of the poor Emigrants is 
in quite another style: 

‘Cant as we may,and as we shall to the end of all 
things, it is very much harder for the poor to be virtuous 
than it is for the rich; and the good that is in them shines 
the brighter for it. In many a noble mansion lives a man, 
the best of husbands and of fathers. But bring him here, 
upon this crowded deck, strip from his fair young wife the 
silken dress and jewels, unbind her braided hair, stamp 
early wrinkles on her brow, pinch her pale cheek with care 
and much privation, array her faded form in coarsely 
patched attire, let there be nothing but his love to set her 
forth or deck her out, and you shall putit to the proof in- 
deed. So change his station in the world, that he shall see 
in those young things who climb about his knee, not 
records of his wealth and name, but little wrestlers with 
him for his daily bread, so many poachers on his scanty 
meal, so many units to divide hisevery sum of comfort 
and further to reduce its small amount. In lieu of the en- 
dearments of childhood in its sweetest aspect, heap upon 
him all its pains and wants, its sicknesses and ills, its fret- 
fulness, caprice and querulous endurance; let its prattling 
be, not of engaging infant fancies, but of cold and thirst 
and hunger, which of us shall say what he would be, if 
such realities, with small relief or change all through his 
days, were his? Looking round upon these people, far from 
home, houseless, indigent, wandering, weary with travel 
and hard living, and seeing how patiently they nursed and 
tended their young children, how they consulted even their 
wants first, then half supplied their own; what gentle 
ministers of hope and faith the women were, how the men 








profited by their example, and how very, very seldom even 
a@ moment’s petulance or harsh complaint broke out among 
them, I felt a stronger love and honor of my kind come 
glowing on my heart, and wished to God there had been 
many Atheists in the better part of human nature there, 
to read this simple lesson in the Book of Life.’ 

This is the same book in which to the Returning Emi- 
grant the mist of early morning that hides Cape Clear is 
described as the “ brightest and most welcome cloud that 
ever hid the face of Heaven’s fallen sister, Home.” Not 
one out of ten of those who read that simile will recog- 
nize it. The wit and pathos of the little volume are alike 
neglected by them. They do not say, ‘‘ the New is bet- 
ter,” because they are in no position to make the compar- 
ison, but the New is attractive in addition to its excel- 
lence because it is new, and the Old has only its excel- 
lence to recommend it. And surely it is better so. Those 


“who have won fame in their time are doubtless pleased 


to see their descendants winning it by the same honest 
means; they do not grudge them their deserved success; 
while looking upon literary matters (as on al] things else) 
‘‘ with larger other eyes than ours,” they perhaps recog- 
nize the fact that but for this appreciation of newness, 
there would ina good many minds be no appreciation of 
literature at all. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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HO, FOR THE HIMALAYAS! 


BY C, 





JACOBUS, M.D. 
I. 





THE weary Doctor on the burning plains of Madras, 
tired out with his year’s work among the sick and the 
suffering, feeling worn and jaded in body and mind, and 
wondering how he will manage to carry on his duties 
successfully through the nearing heated term, while the 
thermometer already revels in the nineties, with a mani- 
fest tendency to spring up into the hundreds, hears with 
intense relief that he is granted a two months furlough, 
a less jaded man being detailed to perform his duties, 
while he hies himself away to cooler climes for much 
needed recuperation. 

Where shall that be? The Nilagiri Mountains, four 
hundred miles west of Madras, raising up their heads 
7,000 feet above the sea, in latitude 11°30’ north, can be 
reached in twenty-four hours of railway and tonga 
travel; but they have been several times visited, and 
there will be too many intimate friends up there, and 
too much going on at Coonoor and Ootacamund, the 
summer capital of Madras, to allow the longed-for quiet 
for recuperation. The Palani Mountains, in the Madura 
District, four hundred miles southwest of Madras, in 
latilude 10° north, rear their summits to an equal hight 
with the Nilagiris, while the sanitarium on their. sum- 
mits, Kodai Kanal, can vie with Ootacamund for cool- 
ness, and is less drenched with rain. They can be 
reached in thirty hours of travel by railway, bullock 
transit and dooleys borne by coolies, and have perhaps 
greater attraction; but they, too, have been visited, and 
threescore of friends who have alréady announced their 
decision to go up there, will be too kind to let a jaded 
man have the quiet and seclusion that he longs for. 

A bird whispers: ‘Try Darjeeling in the Himalayas; 
it is outside of the tropics, in latitude 27° north; snuff 
in the breezes from the everlasting snows that hang over 
it, 29,000 feet high. There you will get more real cold, 
for that is what you are hankering after, and it will be 
all new to you; and, being a stranger, you can be as quiet 
as you like.” 

The bird is right. ‘‘ Hurrah for the Himalayas!” say I, 
and a note is dispatched to the steamer agents in Madras 
to engage passage for Calcutta by the first steamer I can 
catch, and, handing over charge to my locum tenens, I 
pack my valise, tie up my bundle of bedding, without 
which no one travels in India, and betake me to the rail- 
way station. Oh, the heat of that mid-day journey over 
the parched plains of India, only 12° from the equator, 
and now stricken with drought and fast approaching 
famine into the city when the English globe-trotter 
wrote: ‘‘ Madras has two seasons each year, one hot and 
the other hotter.” The hotter is surely coming on fast now; 
but as the sun sinks we roll into its immense central 
railway station, and a hack, for which one has tele- 
graphed in advance, takes one along the Beach road for 
a mile, with its life-from-the-dead sea breezes, to his 
lodgings. Two coolies, taking turns, pul! his punkah all 
night long, and the monotonous swinging over one’s head, 
as well as the cooler air, bring on the courted sleep. <A 
restful morning, a brief visit to one’s bankers to arrange 
funds for North India, a drive to the long iron pier, reach- 
ing one-third of a mile out into the sea, a masulla boat 
from the end of the pier out to the steamer lying at an- 
chor within the groins of the recently constructed break- 
water, a rattling of the anchor chains, a swinging around 
of the mighty hull, and out to sea we go for 1,000 miles 
run to Calcutta. Savea great swell, the sea is as smooth 
as glass. True, the steamer rolls some from the swell, 
and a few of those easily affected go to their state rooms; 
but, as the gong sounds for the six o’clock dinner, most 
of us see to it that the commissariat department does not 
make undue profits. A dreamy evening on deck till 
eleven o’clock makes one ready to take his well venti- 
Jated cabin, constructed for the tropics, and sweet sleep 





swoops in with the sea wind, and when the turbaned 
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waiter comes in at six o’clock the next morning with 
his cup of coffee and toast, one wonders where the night 
has gone. 

Oh, the luxury of those three days of absolute rest at 
sea. The book and the last magazine lie on the arm of 
ove’s steamer chair by Lim, but lie unopened; for the 
nervous tension that has for months past, compelled one 
to be doing something all the time has given way, and 
restful laziness has come in its stead. For two days and 
three nights we run across the chord of the arc made by 
the hollowed coast of the peninsula of India, cornering 
across the Bay of Bengal, the north end of the Indian 
Ocean, out of sight of land all the way; and at 4380 of 
the third morning the engine suddenly stops, and. 
springing from one’s berth and going out on deck in his 
pajamas, one can see the pilot brig at anchor off Sand 
Heads, still forty miles from the mouth of the Hoogly, 
and the pilot in a small boat coming to take charge, Up 
the ladder be climbs, the engine begins to pulsate again; 
and by the time breakfast is over we enter the muddy 


river, running along the Sunderbunds and past the long,,. 


low Saugur island, over which, a few years ago, rolled 
that merciless tidal wave, washing down every native 
house, drowning thousands of men, women ana children, 
and tens of thousands of their flocks and herds. It 
smiles upon us now as we pass, giving no sign of the 
tragedy then enacted. 

The Hoogly, which is the chief outlet of the Ganges, 
must be navigated with the utmost caution, and only 
when the tides are right; for its treacherous channels are 
continually changing, one channel silting up and another 
opening out at twelve hours’ notice, so that boats are out 
all the time taking soundings and reporting them to be 
signaled from stations on the river banks, to guide the 
pilots as they bring each richly laden ship or steamer up 
the river. At certain places one must tarry for the 
tide to be just right. So, tho we were only 120 miles 
from Calcutta at daylight, the sun was nearing the 
western horizon ere we came up to the ‘‘ City of Palaces,” 
first passing the world-famed Botanical Gardens, seven 
miles below, and on the opposite, or western bank, and 
then ‘‘ Garden Reach” and the gardens and palaces of 
the ex-King of Oude, with his splendid harem for his 
hundred wives, and magnificent buildings for his thou- 
sand eunuchs and other servants. On past Bowamipore 
we steamed, and Fort William, in the center of its tree- 
less plain at the approach to the city, and large enough 
to hold all the European population of Calcutta, in case 
of a rising, and still manned by regiments of vigilant, 
red-coated, English soldiers;-on past the Governor- 
General’s palace, standing on the edge of the Esplanade, 
nearest the fort; past the secretariats, and the great 
business houses that for a century. have fronted the 
river; and on up to the famous bridge of boats, that ties 
Calcutta, on the east bank to Howra on the west, 
whence move the hundred trains a day that connect the 
Capital of India with Benares, Agra, Delhi, Simla, 
Pesbawur, Bombay, Nagpore, yes and Madras too, 2,000 
miles distant by train. 

The tide and current were so adverse in the treacherous 
river that it took us one full hour to warp into our place 
at the jetty after we had come opposite to it, and as the 
sun sank behind the tall chimneys of the cotton and jute 
mills, on the western bank in Howra, we stepped on to 
he teakwood planks of the jetty and a Ticca Gdri, or 
Calcutta hack, quickly took us to our temporary abode. 

One day in Calcutta in such heat was enough; and at 
4p.M. of the following day we drive to the Sealdah sta- 
tion of the Eastern Bengal Railway, buy excursion 
tickets to Darjeeling, good for the season, and enter the 
wide and, for India, luxuriously appointed carriages, 
and pull out of the city. Fourteen miles out we pass 
Barrackpore, the suburban palace of the Viceroy, and 
speed us on 120 miles to the banks of the Holy Ganges. 
The Ganges here refuses to be bridged. Flowing through 
this great alluvial plain lazily for most of the year, the 
monsoon rains compel it into a frenzy, and it wildly 
changes its course, the swift current eroding fifty, a 
hundred, five hundred feet from one bank and depositing 
it upon the opposite, or, cutting across a corner, makes 
for itself a new channel half a mile or more from the 
old. 

The railway station must, then, of necessity, be near a 
mile from the Ganges bank, with a light and movable 
track running down to and along the present bank. The 
two-story ferry steamer comes along the side of the 
train; long planks are thrown out up on the sand, and all 
the passengers cross over to its upper deck; and all the 
luggage is laboriously carried over, trunk by trunk, on 
the heads of coolies, who do not know how to hurry. 
Never mind. A fine dinner is meantime served on the 
upper deck to the hungry passengers, and the steamer 
runs across and several miles up the river to where the 
railway track at present reaches the northern bank, and 
we enter the smaller and more cheaply equipped car- 
riages of the Meter-gauge Northern Bengal Railway, that 
shall carry us throngh the night 208 miles to its terminus 
at Siliguri, at the base of the Himalayas. 

Thus far not a hillock, not a knoll, and not astone have 
we seen on this vast plain all the way from Calcutta; 
nor even acobblestone. The railway is itself ballasted 
with very hard, burnt bricks, broken up and packed in 
between the ties. The bridges are all of bricks and iron. 
The very telegraph posts along the sides of the railway 





are all iron, and iron ties, or sleepers, are fast taking the 
place of the old wooden ones so liable to be consumed by 
white ants, the pest of Indian buildings. ‘ 

The country through which we have passed looks dry 
and desolate, for this is the driest part of an exception- 
ally dry season. Indeed, something approaching a fam- 
ine is threatened in portions of Bengal, as well as in Ma- 
dras. Miles on miles of well-laid-out rice fields on both 
sides of the railway, however, witness that when the 
rains come it will be a very garden for fertility. 

Morning comes, and the train is still making its slow 
way along; for in India, where there are no competing 
lines, twenty miles per hour is considered a fair rate of 
speed even for the Royal Mail train. And as it is so 
much faster than we used to go with palanquins and 
bearers, or with posted bullocks and a two-wheeled coach, 
we are content. 

At8 A.M. the train draws up at a station, and a shout 
comes: “ Siliguri; all change carriagés!” and on the op- 
posite side of the long platform we see the tiny carriages 
of what is often called *‘ The Toy Railway,” that shall, in 
forty miles carry us up 7,000 feet of Himalayan climbing. 
‘* Half an hour for breakfast!” sings out a turbaned and 
belted waiter, as he rings his bell past our car windows. 
We slip out on the platform, and there, looming up be- 
fore us, only seven miles distant, we have our first good 
view of the Himalayas, the nearer range 8,000 feet high, 
backed by peaks 26.000, 28,000 or 29,000 feet high, the 
highest mountains in the world. It is insufferably hot 
here, for we are yet only 399 feet above tide water; but 
we think how cold we shall be before the day is over, 
and take courage. The toy railway invites examina- 
tion; but we will first goin and get a good breakfast, 
and then come out and examine the little curiosity, and 
let it carry us up into the clouds, and write about it in 
our next. 

DARJEELING, HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 
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IN THE UNIVERSITY MOSQUE. 


BY F. J. BLISS: 





The one place in Cairo which I revisited twice was the 
Azhar Mosque. And my three visits would have been a 
dozen, had my time permitted. Every graduate of an 
American College feels that he owes a pilgrimage to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. And every European or American 
collegian will find a fascination in the Azhar University, 
where 7,000 students, more or less, have their names 
enrolled. 

The buildings of the Azhar are embedded in a crowded 
part of Cairo, and you see little of them until, after twist- 
ing through the narrow streets, you come up to one of 
the great gateways. Here stands a grave sheik, who 
receives the pass you have obtained from your Consul. 
This pass costs five shillings, is available for all the 
mosque, if used before noon of any day but Friday, and 
is good fora week. The custodian, however, is not par- 
ticular about the date. Another man, with a heap of 
yellow slippers beside him, incases your feet in a pair 
(you need not take off your shoes) and, stepping over the 
polished slab which keeps out the infidel wor!d, you en- 
ter the porch of the Mohammedan Academy. 

On one side of the porch is a large lecture room, and on 
the other some domitories. Directly in front is an.im- 
Tense open court. Opposite the entrance to this is the 
great mosque, with a pillared arcade in front. From the 
buildivgs about the court rise graceful minarets, red and 
white, rich in Arabesque patterns and Saracenic shell- 
work. One has a double gallery. On the right of the 
eourt are more dormitories; on the left lavatories, with a 
large, square pool of water under a shed. 

On the day of my first visit the attendant given me for 
a guide was an amiable, nice-mannered Egyptian of five- 
and twenty. I mention him because he good-humoredly 
let me have my own way. Even while we were putting 
on our slippers, a hum of voices reached us from the 
open court. Here, basking in the warm sunlight, sitting 
on the stone pavement, singly or in groups—lying at full 
length, bending over books, lounging, sleeping, strolling, 
writing—were hundreds of Moslems of all ages from ten 
to seveuty. This seemed to be the great study room, this 
and the mosque itself, where the main lectures are given. 
The small boys have their lessons in the court, under a 
real tree arcade. It made one smile to see a dozen little 
chaps, sitting cross-legged, around a cross-legged old 
pedagog in a white turban, each boy with a sheet of 
tin, instead of a slate, on which he was learning to write. 
The patient sheik corrected each tin-slate as its inky 
little master brought it up; while the rest peered over 
their shoulders at the inquisitive Frank. I believe many 
of the youngsters were under ten. Decent order was 
preserved among the scores of classes. Almost all 
studied out loud, and no one seemed to be disturbed. In 
one corner the small boarders had closets for their clothes. 
There was one little closet on top of a large one, and one 
little chap was scrambling up on the shoulders of an 
older student to get at it. 

The mosque itself is a huge, oblong room several hun- 
dred feet long. It has an extension on one side, ona 
higher level; everything is very-plain. The only furni- 
ture is ahigh pulpit. My guide told me that the major- 
ity of students were away, as there was a sort of vaca- 
tion; but there seemed a large number present. Several 
lectures were going on in different parts of the room, 








A professor of rhetoric sat on a black fleece, cross-legged, 
in a broad armchrir. A glossy cloak of fine, light green 
broadcloth revealed a silken undergarment of gold and 
white. He was almost blind, but had his book before 
him. I squatted down (a Frank does not take ‘to the 
floor gracefully) and listened. The students followed 
the text from books, and listened attentively to the 
sheik’s comments. They seemed pleased at my interest, 
and were delighted to answer questions. I daresay they 
get tired at being simply stared at by Europeans. One 
student told me that the blind teacher knew the book by 
heart. When the lecture was over I had a little chat 
with the professor. He received with politeness my 
rather elementary Arabic platitudes about the value of 
teaching! Another professor, in brown cloak, yellow 
slippers, and green satin gown lined with red, kept upa 
rhythmic movement back and forward ashe lectured. I 
was pleased with one pupil, who, evidently not under- 
standing a point, interrupted the teacher with a question. 
The lecturer gave him a short reply, but he persisted till 
the point was made clear. A large crowd was gathered 
around a celebrated Damascus scholar. The lectures 
were principally theological—the Koran and traditions. 
One sheik seemed to be lecturing on arithmetic. As I 
passed I heard him say: ‘* How many pounds would the 
mother get?” ‘Ten,’ answered a pupil. “And the 
oldest son?” Some one answered this. ‘And a sixth 
and a twelfth are how much?” and so on. Questioning a 
man who sat by I, found that the lecture was upon the 
Law of Inheritance. 

The great majority of students were sitting about and 
studying. One man was correcting a lithographic copy 
of the Koran. Boys with water skins and brass cups 
moved about. Here two chums were eating a lump of 
bread and onions. There a boy sat on the floor, bending 
forward toward aman who sat opposite him ard shaved 
his head. A poor hunchback sat by himself. . A knot of 
heads clustered eagerly about some difficult passage it 
a book. The majority are day pupils, but there are 
apartments for studentsfrom afar. We went up to the 
Damascus rooms, which opened from a high terrace. 
The quarters are quite close and primitive. At the en- 
trance of these rooms we found a tall young man, in the 
Moslem turban, whose face represented a different type. 
He was a recent convert to Islam from the Maronite 
branchof the Catholic Church. His home is at Batrum, 
near Beirit. ‘‘But he does not dare go back,” said the 
students; *‘ his family would kill him.” 

We strolled into the large lecture room, where we 
found over a hundred students listening to a venerable 
sheik, who, after the chief of the mosque, enjoys the 
greatest reputation. There was perfect silence till he 
ended. Then it was edifying to observe among these 
turbaned, loose-gowned Moslem students the same types 
that we find in America or Bngland. There were the 
sober, thoughtful-looking men who got up and quietly 
went out. There were the light hearted, careless look- 
ing feliows who stopped to chat and joke and make a bit 
of fun about the queer Inglese, as they lounged past us, 
staring. There were the inevitable men who, no matter 
whether Turk, infidel or’ Jew, must always go up and 
ask the professor questions. And last and least, t/iere 
were the toadies who formed about the chair, helped the 
sheik down, kissed his hand, escorted him to the door, 
and actually lifted his fat leg over the broad back of his 
white denkey! 

The columns of the great mosque are used for bulletin 
boards. A boy who was following us tore off a notice 
and said I might have it fora pivster. Here is a trans- 
lation: 

“O Brethren, O neighbors, O children of Legitimacy, 
whoever among you may have found in this place on 
Thursday at the hour of evening prayer a pair of slippers, 
let him confer a favor and ask for Abd-el-Muta’al Hunein, 
above the antechamber, in the neighborhood of the old 
barracks, and he will be rewarded. And whoever cuts 
down this paper, may God cut him off from this place.” 

I hope that the youth who furnished me this document 
has not suffered its curse! 

We found in the Azhar men from Yemen, from the 
Barbary States, and from the Sadan. I had a nice chat 
with two genial Sidanese, who invited me to sit with 
them in the sunny court. I call it my lecture in the 
Azhar! My subject was America. The questions of 
these Sidanese were amusing. I told them that it would 
takea camel over six months to travel from one end of 
the States to the other. A change in point of view is in- 
structive. I confess to moments of discouragement in 
thinking of some aspects of ‘‘ the greatest country in the 
world.” Now I told these Sidanese nothing but bare, un- 
disputed facts about our liberty, our government, the 
chances for our poor, the absence of poverty in any sense 
known to the poor East; and while I talked I found 
America changing itself to Utopia in my own eyes! It 
was an agreeable sensation. Next time I despair for my 
country, I will remember the positive side of the case 
as 1 tried to show it to my Sfidanése friends. I was 
obliged to run my speech into an Eastern mold. The 
Arabic does not readily furnish an expression for ‘‘ canal- 
boat driver,” and I had to refer to Garfield. But I hold 
that for all intents and purposes ‘ cameleer” is a correct 
translation. 

Several times while I sat and chatted the custodian 
came up, impatiently fingering my card of admission. It 


was nearing twelve, and] relyctantly said good-by tq 
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my old sheiks. Let me here add that the instruction in 
the mosque is free. The sheiks maintain themselves by 
private lessons or by writing, and they sometimes receive 
presents from rich collegians. 

So much for the Azhar—for the Old Learning of Cairo. 
But the New Learning has taken root in Cairo; and before 
closing this sketch I may be permitted, in contrast, a 
reference to two of its ablest representatives. Mr. Faris 
Nimr and Mr. Yakub Sarrff are editors and proprietors 
of a monthly magazine of literature and science, and of 
a political daily. The latter has-been recently started. 
The former, a unique publication im Arabic, is now thir- 
teen years old, and has an increasing circulation in 
Syria, Egypt and the Barbary States. These gentlemen 
are Syrians. They are graduates of the Syrian Protes- 
tant College at Beirit, and for several years were honor- 
ed instructors in that institution. Mr. Nimr is an able 
mathematician and for some time had charge of the ob- 
servatory. Mr. Sarrfif taught Arabic and the natural 
sciences. I believe they rank at the head of modern 
scholars as writers of terse, elegant Arabic. A European 
scholar of note in Semitic studies told me that while the 
Azhar sheiks had nothing new to tell him, he was able 
to learn something from a pupil of these Syrian scholars. 
As public speakers they have both weight and 
wit. They are tremendous workers. They have 
the true scientific spirit—the desire to find out the exact 
truth of whatever they touch. And, best of all, they are 
fine, Christian gentlemen, at once an honor and an ex- 
ample to their race. Here is the table of contents for a 
single month taken from a recent volume of the Muk- 
tataf, opened at random: Inventions and Improvements 
of the Present Age; The Talents of the Young and the 
Age to become Famous; The Climate of Syria, a Reply; 
Philosophers upon Immortality; Dugald Stewart; The 
Lion at Home; China and the Chinese; Medicinal Use of 
Egyptian Plants; the Various Temperaments; Rules for 
Nursing Children; A New Mathematical Instrument; 
Syrian Signatures; Is it Possible that the Present Civili- 
zation may Come to Grief? Departments: Agriculture; 
Trades; Queries and Answers; Recent Discoveries; Book 
Reviews. Imagine the delight which this monthly as- 
sortment of information must bring to a school-teacher, 
a graduate of the college, but exiled from the world of 
thought in some ignorant Lebanon village! The more 
important half of the magazine is the work of the edi- 
tors, either composition or translation. Of course they 
have athorough familiarity with the English and French. 
The magazine often contains discussions, sometimes 
quite sharp. At any rate thought is stimulated. Natu- 
rally such men hold an honorable position in Cairo. The 
busy, often inaccessible Riaz Pasha, the Prime Minister, 
is never too busy for a chat with his editorial friends. 
Material success has crowned the work of these men; but 
I believe that their'most powerful motive to labor is the 
desire to save their own race, and the whole Arabic- 
speaking world. 


BEIROT, SYRIA. 











PRINCE BISMARCK CONTINUED 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 








‘* PRINCE CHANCELLOR BISMARCK” will always be in- 
teresting reading as a chapter in the history of Europe. 
It isa chapter alive with heroic force and indomitable 
energy, and furnishes a contrast to the artificial phrases 
that compose the chapter ‘* Metternich ” which precedes 
it. 

But ‘‘Prince Bismarck Continued”—what an anti- 
climax! Thatis, of course, what an anti-climax and 
poor close fur the hero’s own fame! Future readers, for 
their parts Idoubt not, will learn quite as much from 
the conclusion as ever they will from the main portion of 
his interesting story. Such readers, in fact, may learn 
even more from it, for the conclusion affords, among 
other things, an object lesson in Prussian monarchism. 

Isay ‘‘ Prussian” monarchism, English monarchism 
and Russian monarchism; as this Bismarck affair shows, 
being both quite differefit from the German. Thus, in 
Russia, for instance, who doubts but that ‘‘ the affair” 
would end by Bismarck being exi'ed into Siberia; while 
where is the Englishman, on the other hand, who has 
not always seen Bismarck, like a second Gladstone, on 
the floor of Parliament? Men come promptly to conclu- 
sions about such cases as Bismarck’s in both these coun- 
tries, simply because it is usual for the absolute Govern- 
ment of Russia to force stubborn officials to stay harm- 
less, whereas in Great Britain the Government is forced 
tostay so; the individual in the latter country having a 
full right by law and custom to oppose the Government. 
In both States particular cases become speedily clear and 
arranged under precedents; there is a simple rule for 
making foregone conclusions because there is a simple, 
established Government. 

In Prusso-Germany the outcome of special cases, on 
the contrary, is most uncertain; this case of Bismarck’s 
is. Half of the agitation over it is sheer apprehensive- 
ness. No man knows what the Goverment will do; what 
Bismarck will do; what the end is likely to be. The 
only precedents which patriots think of are the trials of 
Count Harry Arnim and the arrest of Dr. Geffcken, in 
both of which cases the imperial constitutional German 
Government showed its capacity to be thoroughly arbi- 
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trary and Russian-like. All examples are wanting, on 

the other hand, of an English-like solution of similar 

cases, such as Liberal minds in the Fatherland propose. 

No German prime-minister has ever gone into Parlia- 
ment after dismissal from office, in open opposition to 
the throne, and Bismarck himself, in former days, 

deprecated the English custom. If even Conservative 
men now advise him to enter the Reichstag and 
entertain the imputation that he will enter it, ultimately, 
they do so against their traditions out of dread of seeing 
him undergo the same experience which Count Arnim 
underwent. Numerous papers have declared meanwhile 
that if the ex-Chancellor were in office, in Caprivi’s 
place, he would remorselessly inaugurate a summary 
trial; and the Hamburger Nachrichten, Bismarck’s 
organ, has replied that the Prince, for his part, has no 
objections whatever to being persecuted for treason. 
Such a persecution, as it is implied, would expose the 
Government to infamy, if undertaken against a man of 
Bismarck’s immortal deserts, and hence Bismarck him- 
self can only wish the Government would attempt it. 
The characteristic fact about it all, as we see, is the fact 
that no one-in Germany feels a shock of surprise at the 
mere idea of the Goverament undertaking to avenge 
itself. People know that the Government has been in- 
tolerant, tho they hope it will refrain in Bismarck’s case 
from being so. They hope, however, without good 
grounds, just as they dread without sufficient grounds. 
All cases of this kind are indeterminative in Germany, 
and the reason for the public suspense is found in the 
hybrid nature of the Prusso-German Government. The 
written Constitution of this Government defines it to be 
Parliamentary, but its temper and its past make it 
despotic. 

There are some old-fashioned romances in which 
tragic events occur, one after the other, in harrowing 
sequence, all because the heroine does not speak out. 
The distress of mind that Bismarck keeps Germans in 
comes from an opposite cause—comes from his speaking 
out too much. 

It is three years now since his dismissal from tse Im- 
perial Chancellorship. During that time many important 
laws have been passed, as we have seen, and important 
changes been wrought or undertaken; and the changes 
must be reviewed in order to comprehend the gist of the 
Prince’s last expressions, as well as to understand why 
these expressions have begun to divide Germans into 
Bismarckians and Williamites (as yet these terms are 
not formulated, but they re good terms for my preface; 
and the use of them is warranted by the real facts, as we 
shall soon see). First was the historic inauguration of 
an international council on labor. William II expressed 
a willingness to have an eight, nine or ten hour work- 
day settled by law. A small portion of the reforms pro- 
posed were actually presented to the Reichstag and legal- 
ized; thus the labor of children and women was limited, 
and labor on Sunday afternoons prohibited in so many 
industries that German Sundays begin to resemble Eng- 
lish or American Sundays for the first time in this cen- 
tury. Secondly, legislation against Social Democrats 
was stopped, and repressive measures against Polish 
and Alsatian subjects were softened. Thirdly, 
taxes in Prussia were redistributed; the poorest 
class,of the population was relieved of direct taxation, 
and the rich classes were compelled to give estimates of 
their property, which, as the result proved, had been 
much underestimated by the governmental tax-assessors. 
In connection with this rigorous, new inquiry into pri- 
vate wealth, a proposition was made to tax active 
capital as represented by pleasure parksof castles and 

villas, private collections of pictures, bric-a-brac and 
costly curiosities. Fourthly, a bill against drunkenness 
was laid before the Reichstag. 

A Prussian School bill making schools confessional 
was withdrawn, after having engendered the indignation 
of educated men. 

The close of the year 1891, finally, saw important cem- 
mercial treaties concluded between Italy and Austro- 
Hungary, by which the import tax on grain, wine and 
other products was diminished. 

Such have been the chief single acts of William’s reign. 
If taken together and contrasted with the acts of the last 
years of Bismarck’s régime, they appear like the inspira- 
tions of a modern spirit of temperate rule; they have 
made bread cheaper and labor more humane at home, 
and Germany more sympathetic to Western nations. 

Now Bismarck, significantly enough, has criticised 
nearly every one of these acts: He opposed the recogni- 
tion of an international council on labor. He wished to 
exile Social Democrats. For Poles, Alsatians and other 
annexed populations he believed relentless severity to be 
the only practical rule of conduct. The reform of taxa- 
tion in Prussia he entitled ‘‘ violence done to private 
rights.” As for the bill against drunkenness, why he 
answers that by constant praise of good®and hearty 
drinkers. He said to newspaper reporters in Germany 
that he considered it a mistake for the Government to 
withdraw the School bill after it had once favored it. 
Lastly and recently he has sneered before newspaper 
reporters in Vienna at the commercial treaties. Men in 
general were gratified by the clauses in these treaties that 
stood for cheaper bread and pure wine, having lived 
through the miserable revolts all over the country of the 





sold as German wines, because of the dearness of foreign 
wines. Bismarck expresses a pity for the landed pro- 
prietors and vine growers of the Empire who are forced 
to make less money under the new treaties than they 
made under the old treaties which he provided for them. 
However, ‘‘he doesn’t blame the negotiators of the 
Austrian Government for having taken advantage of the 
incapacity of the German negotiators.” 

There was, finally, one more criticism launched by the 
Prince against his successors, that summed up in the 
declaration that the Czar trusted him personally, and 
that since his dismissal from office Germany and Russia 
have become estranged. 

We know that the press with one accord answered the 
last-mentioned criticism by reminding the ex-Chancellor 
that it was he who incited the especial rancor of the 
Russian Government by checking the sale of Russian 
bonds in Germany. Count Caprivi, on his own part, 
then made answer to the sneer at the officials who con- 
cluded the commercial treaty with Austria. He did this 
by publishing an edict of Bismarck’s of the date, 1882, In 
this edict ministers were forbidden to send any counsel- 
ors to the Emperor save those whom he (Bismarck) knew 
and had approved of. Officials under Bismarck as this 
edict told the people, were tools, and not even the distin- 
guished tools of the Empire or of its Emperor, but tools 
of the man Bismarck. A hint of there being similar 
documents, a threat of publishing more, a dignified but 
passionately intense second paper by Caprivi, and 
Germans were brought with a shock to the mental stand 
still, as regards Bismarck, in which they now find them- 
selves. 

After having pointed thus briefly to the fact that 
Bismarck’s career may be looked at as an exposure of 
the nature of Prusso-German monarchism, and reviewed 
the acts of Government and Bismarck’s criticisms on 
them, let me proceed to relate the people’s attitude 
towards the Prince. 

If Western nations see a modern spirit of temperate 
rule in the acts of William II’s Government, many Ger- 
mans at home preferred Bismarck’s. These burghers do 
not care to have Germany assume the bearing of a west- 
European gentleman in place of that of a whimsical and 
tyrannous Muscovite-like giant; for political self-depend- 
ence has never been taught to this people of many kings 
and princes. It was very congenial to them, therefore, 
to have a giant in their midst always upright in his 
boots, alert and menacing; his presence relieved them 
of the responsibility of thinking, and infused them with 
such a sense of security that they went about their busi- 
ness by day and to their beer by night with supine com- 
posure of mind. Their pugnacious giant had a habit of 
hitting only such foreigners as were feeble—like the 
Swiss, for instance; and this habit was quieting. Then, 
as for themselves, he seldom knocked more than one or 
two at a time. Thus, if he belabored Catholics, there 
were Protestants left unharmed to enjoy the sight: if he 
ill-treated Nationals, Conservatives were abundant to be 
glad of it. In like manner, when he persecuted three 
million Socialists, there were forty-seven millions over to 
congratulate themselves for being distinguished by the 
giant’s tolerance. Always more citizens were spared 
than struck; and, what was of great importance, those 
that were spared were the influential! 

Bismarck was a champion always of the Military class. 
Capitalists never had cause to complain against him. He 
raised the price which landed proprietors got on every 
bushel of grain, on everywagon load of beets, and on 
every hog sent to market. 

Hence, while he was in office, the moneyed classes 
profited by his government. Now that he is out of 
office, as we have seen, be addresses himself to these 
classes by condemning, as they do, the treaty regulations 
that have put a limit to the profit which they may make 
at the expense of the bread-earners of the country. 

Here then we have one portion of the population 
which decides for Bismarck. It is the thoughtlessly 
supine and the moneyed classes. The latter class com- 
poses the active Bismarckians; the party that contribute 
for demonstrations in his honor, and for subventions to 
newspapers that agitate in his favor. Among the mem- 
bers of the former class are such conservatives as were 
embittered at the Government for withdrawing the 


School bill. But this class is inactive, and is likely to 
prove wavering. It has prejudices, but no political ma- 
chine. 


Of more interest are the remaining classes of Bis- 
marckites, all of whom are less Bismarckians than anti- 
Williamites. These consist of the many thousand men 
who disapprove of the speeches of the young monarch, 
of the debts that he is reported to be making. and of his 
ingratitude to the statesman who exalted his house and 
dynasty. These same men were many of them relieved 
when Bismarck was dismissed; but time softens hearts, 
and it is an old proverb that the memory of the people is 
a sieve, letting multitudes of small things through and 
retaining only the largest objects. So citizens forget the 
numerous ills which their political rights had suffered at 
the hands of the [ron Chancellor, and remember only 
his one supreme deed, the unification of Germany. 
With ever-increasing leniency of sentiment, they have 
wished that the King would be reconciled to the old 
hero, and with ever-increasing disappointment they have 





hungry masses of the poor, and read of the adulterations 


seen his birthdays and New Year’s days go by without 
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receiving any congratulations from the royal castle in 
Berlin. 

For just here is the peculiar Prussian characteristic; 
first in this arrogation of the privilege of criticising the 
monarch, and secondly, in the assumption that he alone 
isof avail. In Russia, the subjects of the Czar would 
not presume to have a wish contrary tohis. In Eng- 
land a man who has the people on his side is indifferent 
whether he enjoys the grace of the Queen or not. But 
Bismarck, the Prussian, while multitudes were shouting 
hail to his name, was yet unreconciled; and the multi- 
tudes felt with him that their own enthusiasm was 
not the very highest recognition that could be given to 
his merits and his past. Prussians for a climax want 
what Frau von Bunsen’s Life has, what so many German 
lives have, a testimony of the esteem of the King at the 
end, be it in the form of a letter or the public bestowal 
of the royal embrace. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY, 
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THE OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE- 
OLOGY. 


BY A. H. BRADFORD, D.D. 








THERE have been many summer schools established during the 
last few years, and Americans have been inclined to believe that 
they were purely American institutions, but the most remarkable 
development in that line has just ended at Oxford. Mansfield 
College, which is a theological institution under the care of 
English Congregationalists, has been in existence now for about 
six years. It owes its origin to the desire of Nonconformists to 
have a theological school of their own at the most ancient and 
influential of English universities. When the idea was first 
suggested it was received by many with incredulity, if not with 
derision, but the times were ripe for the movement. A college 
which had been in existence for many years at Birmingham, 
under the leadership of Dr. Dale, decided to remove to Oxford 
and Principal Fairbairn, of Airedale, already the most eminent 
of English theologians, was called to be the principal. The suc- 
cess of the movement has been more than its most ardent friends 
dared to anticipate. Within the few years of its existence there 
nave been built a series of buildings which do credit even to 
Oxford, and which have extorted from those who looked upon 
the new movement with suspicion, extravagant commendation. 
And the collége has already won a distinguished position in that 
great center of learning, while its distinguished principal is 
recognized as the peer of any man in the university. There has 
been no success te be compared with this among the educational 
experimentsin England inrecent times. The students at Mans- 
field are all connected in some way with the university, altho the 
college itself, being a theological hall and Nonconformist, has no 
connection with the university. During the last year twenty-one 
(21) theological honors have been awarded in the university, and 
among those eleven (11) went to students of Mansfield College. 
The chapel services are recognized as the most important and 
influential religious services held in the city; the college calls the 
most eminent preachers of the various denominations to officiate 
in its pulpit; and not even St. Mary’s, where the university ser- 
mons are delivered, offers so great attractions as Mansfield 
Chapel. The last few years have witnessed a great change in the 
university. Now Nonconformists are welcomed to all the colleges 
and may compete for all the degrees except those in theology; now 
a Nonconformist theological seminary is the most positive re- 
ligious force in the university, and Principal Fairbairn is re- 
ceived with the utmost cordiality as a worthy associate by the 
various heads of colleges. 

During the last year a decided advance has been madein the 
plans of Mansfield College. The councilhas recognized that the 
college has a duty to perform to those who have already entered 
the pastorate, as wellas to those who are in a process of prepara- 
tion for itsduties. To discharge this obligation it wasdecided to 
hold a summer session of theology which should be open to all 
who hight desire to attend; but it was not supposed that for the 
first year or two the number would exceed fifty (50) at the out- 
side. The prospectus was issued, and it announced that such dis- 
tinguished professors as Principal Fairbairn, Professors Marcus 
Dods, A. B. Bruce, Principal Cave, Professors Driver and Sanday 
of the Established Church, Professors Briggs and Brown, of New 
York, and Professor Massie, of Oxford, had consented to consti- 
tute the faculty. Applications poured in in large numbers, and 
long before the school began it had assumed really formidable 
proportions. 

The session extended from July 13th to the 28th, and about forty 
(40) lectures were delivered in that time. Three hundred and 
fifty-three (3538) students were present; of these 156 were Congre- 
gationalists, 72 Presbyterians. 15 Calvinistic Methodists, 60 repre- 
senting other Methodists, 3 of the Church of England, 1 eminent 
American Episcopalian, and many representing other churches. 

The students came from Wales, Scotland, England, Australia, 
America and South Africa. The teaching staff was composed of 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians. Professors 
Driver and Sanday have been subjected to no little criticism from 
the champions of the Establishment, because they have consented 
totake part in aschool designed for the trainingof Nonconform- 
ists ministers. They do not seem to have been seriously troubled 
by the attacks which have been made upon them, and by their 
urbanity as well as their ability, have won for themselves golden 
opinions. 

No other place in the world, except possibly Edinburgh, offers 
so many attractions for such a gathering. Those who attended 
had no difficulty in finding accommodation in the various 
lodging-houses vacated by the students, while the dining halls 
of Wadham and Exeter Colleges were most courteously placed 
at the disposal of Principal Fairbairn. Each evening at seven,those 
in attendance dined in the various halls. For all the advantages 
of the school a nominal charge of £2.10s. was made, which in- 
cluded the dinners. The meeting together in the dining-rooms 
of those ancient colleges added an element of sociability which 
could not otherwise have been realized. 

In considering the salient features of this remarkable gather- 
ing the first thought which attracts our attention is that the 
faculty was probably the most eminent and able ever connected 
with a similar undertaking. Scotland has no more distinguished 
theologians than Professors Bruce and Dods. The Establishment 
could offer no more illustrious, scholars than Professors Driver 
and Sanday. The most distinguished theologian of Wales is un- 
doubtedly Professor Edwards, of Bala. Professors Brown and 
Briggs, of New York, have already a worldwide reputation for 
their critical scholarship. Principal Cave is a mar of vast eru- 
dition and acknowledged power. -Professor Massie is an au- 


thority in New Testament exegesis, and at present the English- 
speaking world has no greater figure in the sphere of philosophi- 
cal theology than the honored and accomplished Principal of 











Mansfield, Dr. Fairbairn. There was not an inferior man in the 
whole list,and not one whom it was not a delight to meet, as 
well as a privilege to hear. 

The attendants of the school were not only country ministers 
or those who were in obscure positions, but many of the most 
eminent and honored of English ministers. Men like Samuel 
Pearson, of Manchester, Robert Hunter, of Glasgow, R. F. Hor- 
ton and W. B. Selbie, of London, sat side by side with city mis- 
sionaries and the poorest workers in the country districts. 
Christian union there was practically realized, for not a single 
suggestion of an ecclesiastical question was raised and all party 
lines disappeared of their own accord. Twenty-nine Primitive 
Methodists were sent by an eminent layman of theirown denom- 
ination that they might receive instruction in theology from 
Congregationalists and Episcopalians. Among the more promi- 
nent Americans who were present may be mentioned George A. 
Gordon, of the Old South Church of Boston, Charles E. Knox, 
President of Bloomfield Theological Seminary, A.C. Sewall, pas- 
tor of the First Reformed Church of Schenectady, Floyd Tomp- 
kins, Rector of a large Episcopal Church of Chicago, and James 
M. Whiton, of New York. 

One of the most delightful features of the stay at Oxford was 
something not mentioned in the prospectus. The heads of many 
of th< colleges invited the School to receptions in their institu- 
tions. One day the venerable Principal Jowett, of Balliol, most 
graciously and beautifully welcomed us to his college, and in a 
chatty and charming way told the history of the institution 
which has been so long honored by his services. Another day 
Dean Paget, of Christ Church, welcomed us to his college, the 
largest and most important in Oxford, and with rare courtesy 
explained the successive stages by which the college has been 
evolved from an ancient church to its present imposing propor- 
tions. Similar courtesies were also extended by the President 
of Magdalen, the Dean of New, Mr. Raleigh, a Fellow of All Souls, 
and by Sir Henry Ackland, Regius Professor of Medicine in the 
University, who most entertainingly spoke of the growth of the 
scientific department and the museum. Dr. Ackland was a 
classmate of Mr. Gladstone’s, and to this day remains one of the 
most devoted and faithful friends of the most distinguished 
Englishman of the century—whose portrait, by the way, as it 
hung in the hall of Christ Church, was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

The exercises of the session began with a reception, which was 
extended by Dr. and Mrs. Fairbairn to all who had come to at- 
tend the School and to many who were resident in Oxford. 

The lectures were held in the chapel of Mansfield College and 
in the Hall of Balliol College, which had been most graciously 
offered to the School for its lectures and conferences. Each 
morning at nine prayers were held in the Hall of Mansfield, and 
at quarter past nine the lectures began. There was absolutely no 
formality; the first lecturer was not even introduced; he simply 
ascended the pulpit and began his work. Five lectures were de- 
livered each day. Dr. Marcus Dods was the first, and one of the 
most popular of the lecturers. His subject was ‘The Teaching 
of Jesus.” Dr. Dods is an almost ideal lecturer; his manner is 
calm, his enunciation perfectly distinct, and he has that rare 
faculty of knowing when to repeat, and how to leave his manu- 
script and make proper excursions for the relief of his hearers, 
which adds so much to a lecturer’s power, and makes his atter- 
ance so much more effective. It would be useless to try to con- 
dense in a few sentences this remarkable course of lectures. His 
spirit was reverent; he recognized to the full the necessity of the 
supernatural; maintained that the miraculous was the natural 
with Jesus; that he himself was the Sign of the Kingdom; and 
that he wrought miracles not to convince men, but because he 
was in fullest sympathy with those who were in need, and be- 
cause it was a part of his divine nature to minister to suffering 
and sorrow. The death of Christ was set forth as the greatest 
declarative act of God. All Dr. Dods’s lectures were full of in- 
terest, and yet there would be little question but that the last 
one, which dealt with the teaching of Jesus concerning the last 
things, was the most impressive of the course. Quite to the sur- 
prise of those who know Marcus Dods only as the representative 
of the New Theology in Scotland, he seemed at first to take a 
very conservative position concerning the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment; but when he was called upon on the evening devoted to 
the answering of questions, he modified his utterance somewhat 
by saying that in his lecture he was considering the subject sim- 
ply in its exegetical bearings. When answering the question. 
however, with great impressiveness and candor he acknowledged 
that the teaching of Jesus concerning the character of God, and 
those passages in the Scriptures which unquestionably give some 
basis for the doctrine of conditional immortality and ultimate 
restoration, should perhaps lead to a suspension of judgment. 
He was quite emphatic, however, in maintaining that if the 
question is to be decided simply by the exegesis of the word 
translated “ eternal” it was impossible to escape the conclusion 
that it carried with it the significance of finality. Furthermore, 
he argued that human experience, the fact of freedom, and the 
teaching of Scripture seemed to point toward a possible fixity of 
character. ‘ 

Principal] Cave, of Hackney, is generally supposed in our coun- 
try to be a very conservative man, and possibly he is: but his 
conservatism was not prominent in his lectures on Common 
Sense in Philosophy as applied to Theology and the Spiritual 
Life. Heis avery interesting personality, an omnivorous reader, 
whose lectures are full of the evidences of his vast accumula- 
tionsof knowledge. His positions were very much like those of 
the late Professor Stearns, of Bangor, in his work on ‘** The Chris- 
tian Experience.” He was the only lecturer who dealt almost ex- 


clusively with the philosophical aspect of theology. He took de-. 


cided ground in favor of the Christian consciousness, and most 
impressively and conclusively showed that the ultimate appeal of 
any revelation must be to that within every man which is able to 


. certify to its validity. 


Thelectures on distinctly critical {subjects were by Professors 
Massie, Briggs, Brown, Driver, Sanday and Principal Edwards, 
of Wales. Professor Massie dealt chiefly with questions of New 
Testament criticism, Professor Driver gave an exegetical study 
of Hosea, Professor Sanday spoke on the life and teachings of 
Saint Paul, Principal Edwards on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Professor Brown on the structure and miraculous elements in 
the Old Testament, and Professor Briggs on Imagination in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Drs. Driver, Sanday and Edwards are all 
men of most charming personality and finished scholarship, but 
hardly of sufficient force for as large audiences as they were 
called upon to address. Dr. Driver is, apparently, a man about 
forty-five years of age, and Professor Sanday about fifty. With 
their colleague, Canon Cheyne, they are the most eminent criti- 
eal scholars in the Established Church. 

No one of the lecturers was more enthusiastically received than 
Professor Brown, whose singularly fine presence and deliberate 
utterance added greatly to his power as alecturer. He main- 
tained that critical views do not necessitate a denial of the super- 
natural; he showed from a study of the Book of Hosea how the 
Old Testament came to be written, and what was the process of 
its construction. The newer view, while it necessarily dealt with 
that which was human in the Scriptures, forced us back on the 





sources of the history. He maintained thatno New Testament ut- 
terances were to be interpreted in any way which would put them in 
opposition to the sources. Jesus used the Old Testament asa vehicle 
ready to his hand, and did not mean to express any opinion con- 
cerning questions now in dispute. The Professor acknowledged 
that the testimony for Old Testament miracles is not as reliable 
as that for those in the New Testament, and that some in the Old 
Testament are betier attested than others. The chief fact to be 
noted is the supernatural background of the history seen in the 
unity of the Old Testament, the special mission of the people Is- 
rael, as areligion of God peculiarly, the progress in worship and 
morality, the divine discipline of the history, and the divine 
power of the doctrines concerning God asa ruler of nations, the 
Holy One, awful but gracious. 

Professor Briggs had not been originally announced, as it was 
not known that he would reach Oxford in time to assist in the 
course, and he gave but onelecture. It is well known that Dr. 
Briggs and Dr. Fairbairn are very intimate friends and have 
been for many years. When Dr. Briggs entered the chapel he 
received a great ovation, the audience cheering him most enthu- 
siastically, and rising in token of their appreciation of his pres- 
ence. No more distinctly constructive lecture has been given in 
the course. He spoke of the poetical elements in the Old Testa- 
ment, showed how the highest truth is often too great for simple 
prose, and gave a most admirable analysis of the various classes 
of literature in the Old Testament. When he came to speak of 
fiction in the Holy Scriptures many listened in anticipation of 
some striking heresy. But they were sadly disappointed. He 
showed that three books, namely, The Song of Solomon, Jonah 
and Esther, are explicable only on the theory that they are of 
the same nature as our Lord’s parables, and in a pictorial and 
poetic way designed to convey great spiritual lessons. The aim 
of Jonah is to show that the grace of God reaches outside the 
line of the Jewish people and embraces even heathen na- 
tions, and its lesson is the same as that of Christ’s words to the 
Syro-Pheenician woman. The Song of Songs, instead of being a 
type of Christ, is the most beautiful bymn of pure love in the 
world’s literature, while the Book of Esther, which contains no 
mention of the name of God, is a lesson in patriotism. Principal 
Fairbairn, at the International Council, last year most impress- 
ively said that criticism is giving us back our Christ and our 
Bible. Professor Briggs’s lecture was an admirable illustration 
of the second part of that remark. The lecture was of course 
received in various ways, but so far as I know, by the whole 
faculty and by all the men of ability nd prominence, with 
very hearty approval. 

Perhaps the most unique figure at this summer gathering has 
been Professor A. B. Bruce, of Edinburgh, whose works are as 
widely read as those of any writer on theological subjects in our 
language. He is a most delightful and agreeable man, who finds 
his way into the hearts of all those whom he addresses, and 
whose transparent honesty and candor win all who listen to him. 
His lectures were on the Christian Origins, and they are to form 
a portion of the third part of his book soon to be published in the 
International Theological Library. He has also lectured on Jesus 
as Christ and as Lord. The simplicity of his style, and his frank 
way of approaching all subjects is most winsome. He takes 
those who listen to him into his confidence from the first. To 
him the supreme miracle of Christianity is the sinlessness of 
Jesus. With that fact given all the other facts are easily ac- 
counted for. He thinks it probable that the introductions to 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke are later additions, but that 
they are so full of the exact teaching and spirit of Christ as to be 
perfectly reliable documents. Some theologians accept the sin- 
lessness and reject the physical miracle of Christ’s birth. The 
element of truth in this view is that the supernatural birth is not 
an end in itself. Professor Bruce was most impressive when he 
considered Dr. Martineau’s assertion that-the consciousness of 
Jesus as the Messiah was imcompatible with the humility of a 
perfect being. Recognizing fully the force of Dr. Martineau’s ob- 
jection, he answered it in a most direct andsimple way. Is the 
consciousness of being a king incompatible with a feeling of un- 
worthiness to occupy a throne? Is the consciousness that a great 
honor has been conferred upon one incompatible with humility in 
view of what might be expected? No more was the Messianic con- 
sciousness incompatible with the prophetic teaching concerning 
the suffering Messiah. In the course of his lectures Dr. Bruce 
gave admirable and concise résumés of the theories of Baur, 
Weiss, Pfleiderer and the various great masters of German theol- 
ogy. It was a liberal education in itself to be permitted to listen 
to these lectures; and when they were finished, to walk with the 
genial and hearty lecturer, while in a simple and loving way he 
entered in the difficulties of those who were in the dark concern- 
ing things that were clear to him, was most inspiring and helpful. 

As was expected, Dr. Fairbairn, from beginning to end, was 
the pre-eminent figure of this summer assembly. His course was 
on dogmatic theology and his general subject, The Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology. Dr. Fairbairn speaks entirely without 
notes, and was the only one of the lecturers who did so. The 
course which he gave, if I am not mistaken, was the same as that 
given at Union and Yale seminaries last year, and they form a 
part of a volume which is soon to appear, not in the form of 
lectures, but as a treatise on Systematic Theology. At no time 
in his whole course was Dr. Fairbairn more impressive than 
when he showed how fatherhood and sovereignty unite in the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the Deity. In God paternity and 
sovereignty are one and the same thing. Her resisted the idea 
that law is something outside of God, and declared that he knew 
no law apart from God. When he spoke concerning eschatology 
he repudiated the doctrine of conditional immortality and of 
compulsory restoration, altho he did not say, as there was no 
need of his saying, what his own view was as to whether all men 
would voluntarily yield to the motives which would be ultimate- 
ly brought to bear upon them. He placed great emphasis upon the 
fact of freedom, upon the fatherhood of God, upon the truth that 
fatherhood and love are always one with righteousness and holi- 
ness, and that punishment never existed for its own sake, but 
was always designed to be disciplinary. He seemed to hold the 
view, altho he did not definitely declare it, that, while punish- 
ment is in its nature remedial and synonymous with chastise- 
ment, it yet may be resisted, and possibly permanently resisted. 

Any description of this summer school would be incomplete 
without a mention of the conferences which were held in the 
Hall of Balliol College. The first was on The Church and Social 
Reform. A very bright paper on this subject was read by Profess- 
or Ashley, an old Oxford man, who has just been called to a pro- 
fessorship in Harvard. The professor was rather severe on min- 
isters and their methods, and when he had finished, and the sub- 
ject was opened for discussion, his paper was vigorously debated 
by the Rev. R. F. Horton and others; and the result was that the 
ministers proved themselves to be quite as well acquainted with 
Social Science as the professors whose duty it isto give instruc- 
tion in that department. 

The second conference was on Preaching, and the selected 
speakers were Dr. Alexander Mackeanal and Dr. K.C. Anderson. 
After they had spoken the audience took affairs into their 
own hands and called upon such speakers as they desired to hear; 
and subsequent addresses were made by George A. Gordon, of 
Boston; Dr. Edwards, of Wales; Dr. Hunter, of Glasgow, and by 
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the writer of this paper; that of Mr. Gordon being peculiarly 
brilliant and impressive. 

The third conference was on Pastoral Work, and the speakers 
chosen to open it were the Rev. R. F. Horton, of London, and 
Professor Armitage, of Airedale. The audience again took affairs 


into their own and addresses were made by the Rev. E. A. 
Lawrence, of Halifax, Dr. Fairbairn and the writer of this paper, 
all of them recognizing the importance of pastoral work, and, es- 
pecially Dr. Fairbairn, emphasizing the importance of pastoral 
visitation. He said that the happiest years of his life, the years 
in which he had learned most of men and in which he felt that 
his work was most fruitful, were those when he was pastor of 9 
small church, and in personal contact with the people. 

These conferences were all bright and fall of interest, and most 
of the speeches were direct and to the point. Engljsh audiences 
are very different from our own, being far more demonstrative, 
and if they are at all weary of the speaker not hesitating to make 
it known in ways which he cannot fail to understand. More than 
one speaker at the conferences was given very definite notice 
that the time had come for his address to end. The speaker at 
the Congregational Club in New York, who was invited to speak 
fifteen minutes and spoke fifty, would have fared poorly if his 
hearers had been English instead of American. If any one insists 
that American audiences are more courteous then English, it 
may be replied that the English are always quite as courteous as 
we are to those speakers who are courteous to their audiences. 

The School culminated on the evening before the last. It had 
been announced that on that evening questions suggested by the 
various lectures would be answered, if they were handed in in 
writing with the name of the person presenting them attached. 
Principal Fairbairn and Drs. Dods and Bruce took part in answer- 
ing questions; but the evening passed before the list was half fin- 
ished, and then followed the closing exercises of the assembly. 
A com nittee had previously been appointed for preparing an ad- 
dress and leaving a suitable testimonial of the appreciation of 
those who had attended the School behind them. The Rev. George 
A. Gordon, of Boston, asa member of the committee, occupied the 
chair, and presided with rare grace and good nature. The address 
to Principal Fairbairn was read by the Rev. Robert Hunter, D.D., 
of Glasgow, and a sum of about £40 was presented for the purpose 
of adding to the College Library. After this address had been read 
the genial and popular Secretary of the College, Mr. Norman H. 
Smith, was presented with a silver plate, a complete set of the 
works of Robert Browning, and of the lecturers of the Summer 
School, so far as they were published Mr. Smith replied in a 
speech full of wit, complimenting the assembly for its good order, 
and natvely saying that one of the servants of the college had 
reported to him that this was the soberest company of students 
that he had ever seen in Oxford. With the singing of the Doxol- 
ogy, and the benediction by Dr. Fairbairn, the meeting closed. 
Lectures were continued for one day longer, and then the first 
Summer School of Theology at Oxford came to an end. 

Certain reflections suggest themselves as this article is con- 
cluded. -Will this school be repeated? Without any doubt. It 
has been an unqualified success. There has been but one opinion 
concerning it. To every one the reality has been far greater than 
the anticipation. Principal Fairbairn said that he thought that 
without any egotism he could claim that the School had the ablest 
faculty in theology which hadever been gathered. No one felt 
inclined to question that opinion. The desire that the School 
should be held another year has been expressed on every hand, 
and Oxford is the ideal place for such a gathering. The English 
climate is favorable. Not a moment during our stay in Oxford 
was uncomfortably warm. The associations of the great univer- 
sity city are helpful in themselves. We have no placeonour side 
of the water in which an education is received from walking the 
streets and breathing the air. 

This School has been im the interest of no party in theology. 
Both Conservatives and Liberals have been on the list of lec- 
turers, and all phases of thought were represented among those 
in attendance. 

If I were asked for the distinguishing characteristic of the 
lecturesI should say it has been their reality. As one man said: 
“These men speak right out; they give us their inmost thoughts”; 
he continued: “I have never heard professors speak so frankly as 
they have here.” The School has been abreast of the times; there 
has been no discussion of dead issues, but everything has con- 
cerned the life and thought of to-day. 

It is universally felt that this School is prophetic. Christian 
unity has been reaiized. Whatever differences there may have 
been have been entirely out of sight, and Nonconformists and 
Churchmen have sat side by side listening to both Nonconform- 
ists and Churchmen as they have spoken concerning spirit and 
life. 

The effect of this School cannot fail to be very great in England, 
and especially in Oxford. It isa matter of great congratulation 
to Nonconformists that the most remarkable assembly of the 
century for the study of religious questions has been held in the 
ancient seat of ecclesiastical conservatism, but at the call and 
under the guidance of the descendants of the Puritans, whose 
fathers were forbidden the privileges of the university, and 
whose ancestors often pati for their fidelity to principle with 
their lives. 
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THE MENDELSSOHN MONUMENT AT LEIPZIG. 
BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 


MANY a time have visitors been surprised not to find at 
Leipzig a monument to Mendelssohn; and it does seem 
strange that forty odd years should have passed by before 
one was erected. Bethat however a3 it may, the delay 
was not due to any lack of love for Mendelssohn or to any 
inclination to forget his merits. Perhaps the delay has 
been the means of making the memorial a peculiarly fit- 
ting one, not only in situation and surroundings, but also 
in composition. 

The monument unveiled on Ascension Day, May 26th, 
stands in front of the new Gewandhaus (cloth house) as the 
good old conservative Leipziger persists in calling the new 
concert house. Taking our stand for a moment with the 
statue, we have at our left toward the rear, the magnifi- 
cent new University library with various works of art on 
its walls and in its niches, and at the left toward the front 
theimmense building for the Imperial Law Court, the su- 
preme court of the German Empire, a building which, 
when completed, will yield to few in size and architectu- 
ral beauty. In the foreground to the left, across the little 

slit of a river (Mendlessohn can scarcely see the water), 
stands the Landgericht, or higher law court for this part 
of Saxony. Directly before the statue across the drive, lies 


yond it and the river are fine-looking residences, while at 
the right further dwelling houses stand, in one of which, 

relatives of Mendlessohn live. Facing about, we find at 

the rear of the statue the threefold entrance of the hugh 
Gewandhaus, surmounted by the triple windows between 
columns, all combining to offer an excellent background. 

It is clear that the surroundings are in appearance and in 

purpose worthy of the memorial of a good man. 

If we turn to the monument itself the first question 

would naturally be, Who devised it? and we should answer 
this question here in full,-if we did not prefer to give the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT a view of the sculptor and 

his works in a more complete form; it is enough now to say 
that the sculptor was Werner Stein, and that the bronze 
founder was Herrmann Howaldt of Brunswick. 

The monument consists of a stone pedestal surmounted 
by a bronze statue of the musician, and decorated by six 
subsidiary works of art. Mendelssohn is standing, with 
the right foot slightly advanced, his ungraceful modern 
garb being almost hidden by a cloak draped over his left 
shoulder and around his body and limbs. In his left band 
he holds against his breast a half unrolled manuscript, and 
his right arm rests lightly upon a music stand which is at 
his side; the music stand is of itself a work of art with its 
many suggestive ornaments. The face is excellent, com- 
bining the nobleness, the intelligence and the lovableness 
which attracted all men to Mendelssohn. His gaze is 
turned slightly toward the left,and it is to be expected that 
the wit of his people here will soon put into his lips the 
words: “I wish I could go look at my old Gewandhaus,” 
for this lies in that general direction. Seen directly in 
front or directly from the rear the statue is exquisite. 
The usual fate of the harmonizing of different views of a 
statue—shall we say of ‘‘ tempering the tones?”—brings 
with it the difficulty that from one point the standing bal- 
ance is not clear and the figure seems ready to fall. Of 
course,*‘ we’’ should have avvided this difficulty, if we had 
devised the statue; the works of art which critics would have 
made, if they had been the artists, would have been as in- 
fallibly correct as the Pope. In this same sense of superior 
criticism, it would have been better if that cloak had been 
draped in broader and fewer folds; a sculptor can give 
a great deal of movement in a very few lines. So much 
for the main personage. In front, just below the statue, 
the name Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy is cut in the granite 
avd behind we read the words: ‘* Edles nur kiinde die 
Sprache der Tine’ (‘Let the voice of melody herald 
naught but what is noble’’). 

Turning our attention to the lower part of the pedestal, 


size, represents a muse. 


bine and resolve.” 


similar medallion and group, sacred music. 
about to wake Titania. 


mer Night’s Dream.” 


** Allegro moderato,” the music of which falls gracefull 


discuss. them from the technical side. 


playing the vioiin. 


find no richer combination for sacred music. 


‘*¢ Oratorios.”’ 


air. 
It is a fine monument, well worth studying. 
Leipzig, GERMANY. 








Count RANTZAU, the son-in-law of Prince Bismarck, 
who resigned his ambassadorship to Holland on account of 
the last differences between the Emperor and his ex-Chan- 
cellor, was, until his promotion a few years since, the 
Prussian Ambassador at Munich. The Countess, who is 
Prince Bismarck’s only daughter, is the handsomest and 





a large, three-cornered grass plot with flower-beds, and be- 





cleverest of his children. 


we find at the back of the statue a simple laurel-wreath in 
bronze lying upon the upper step of the base. In front of 
the pedestal a female figure, somewhat above the common 
She is seated upon the uppermost 
step of the base, and holds in her left arm a seven-stringed 
lyre. Her head is decked with a wreath open in front. 
Her face is not of the usual cast, not a meekly, pretty face, 
but an earnest one, as if she had in mind the motto above 
her head on the gable of the Gewandhaus: ‘“ Res severa 
verum gauudium” (“ True pleasure isa serious thing’’). Peo- 
ple accustomed only to think of beauty of feature will per- 
haps be dissatisfied; but if they will stand in front of the 
figure at a proper distance, they will observe not only the 
resolution and the earnestness of this muse, which give her 
a clear connection with earthly cares, but alsoa rapt gaze 
at the invisible-and a freedom from earthly preoccupation, 
which show that she has a higher sphere; that in spite of 
all bodily presence she is mentally ina distant realm in 
which musical strains their ‘“‘ Accords and discords com- 


At the right, as we look at the monument, the shaft bears 
a large bronze medallion, which, with a group of two 
cherubs on the step under it,depicts profane or worldly 
music (neither adjective is agreeable), and at the left a 
We find there- 
fore in the medallion at the right, within the wreath of 
oak with sprays of fir, a vase upon which we see Oberon 
The vase contains roses and lilies 
kissed by a bee and a butterfly, also pointing to ‘“‘Midsum- 
Behind the vase a short swordand a 
double-pipe are crossed. while the tragic mask lies against 
it.on the right side, and the comic on the left. The cherubs 
below are just beginning the long-drawn tones of the 


over the edge of the step. The one toward thefront of the 
monument is seated upon a music book, and is playing the 
flute with absorbed attention to the notes; the fingers are 
exquisitely treated, altho I am not flute-player enough to 
The other cherub, 
standing with his left foot upou the music to hold it, is 


At the left the medallion wreathed in laurel contains 
simply an organ: it seems strange that the sculptor could 
The group 
underneath consists of a cherub seated on the step holding 
the music of ‘‘ Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rat, dass man 
vom liebsten, was man hat [muss scheiden],” (‘* It is settled 
in God’s decree, that one from the dearest that he has [must 
part]”’), and of another standing behind him looking over 
his shoulder and resting the left hand on a huge volume of 
Both cherubs are singing with ail their 
wight, the one standing is half beating time with his right 
hand. We confess that the sitting cherub has no due rest 
for his left leg; perhaps cherubs’ legs are able to rest upon 


Sanitary. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS 
IN DISEASE. 
WE have recently been asked what are the best substi- 
tutes for alcoholic liquors in cases of sudden sickness. First 
of allit is to be noticed that there is great lack of discre- 
tion in dealing with persons who suddenly fall or become 
speechless. It is nearly always called a faint or a swoon, 
and somebody must run for the brandy-bottle, as if it were 
the only resort in such cases. 
The fact is that we first have to determine whether the 
person is suffering from apoplexy, from sunstroke, or pros- 
tration by heat, from a hysterical attack, or even, in some 
cases, from feigned sickness. In all such instances it is 
now well understood that a stimulant is not needed. It 
has long since been recognized that all congestions about 
the brain need coldness to the head and no increase of 
heart action. Sunstroke was once treated by stimulants, 
but now at the first these are carefully avoided. It is 
chiefly in cases of faintness from heart failure, or shock, 
or from sudden pain that stimulants are needed. Because 
bystanders are so apt to err in their diagnosis, those taken 
suddenly ill are apt to fare best if they are placed in a re- 
cumbent posture, with head slightly elevated, if all tight- 
ness of garments about the neck or waist is relieved, and if 
a little cold water is given in case of ability toswallow. A 
mustard plaster on the back of the neck, or over the 
stomach, and hot water, or hot bottles, to the feet are never 
out of place: while vinegar, or smelling salts, or dilute 
ammonia to the nostrilsis reviving. It is thus seen that 
the call for any stimulant in the hands of the laity is rare. 
We now come to speak of those cases in which there is 
need of a stimulant. Ifa physician is at hand and the 
case is one of extreme heart-failure, he will probably use a 
hypodermic syringe with a mixture of brandy and digita- 
lin, since this is more speedy in its action. If brandy, or 
other liquor, is indicated, he will probably use it only 
briefly and substitute it by aliments or slight sedatives. 
Dr. Richardson, of London, has insisted that in such cases 
we should not use the ethylic, or common alcohol, but 
some of the other alcoholic series as equally available and 
not objectionable on moral grounds. We have found Hoff- 
man’s Anodyne a good substitute, and do not know that it, 
with coffee or some of the peptonoids, will not accomplish 
all that liquors will. 
Long ago our good professor taught us that in extreme 
faintness, especially from loss of blood. for an adult, five 
drops of laudanum in a half tablespoonful of burnt brandy, 
given in water every. fifteen minutes until two or three 
doses are taken, is much better than any pure spirit. 
There are but very few cases of faintness in which, if the 
person is able to speak, a teaspoonful of paregoric in water 
is not of service, and especially in cases of pain. It has in 
it benzoic acid, a slight stimulant; camphor, a stimulant; 
and then a nervine: and just enough of opiate to act as 
stimulant first and sedative afterward. If there is any one 
article to be recommended as of most universal application 
in the hands of bystanders where there is ability in the 
patient to speak and swallow, we think this is the one. It 
should be given in a tablespoonful of water, a teaspoonful 
of the mixture being offered at first, so as to be sure as to 
capacity for swallowing. Carbonate of ammonia in pow- 
der, five grains to a half tablespoonful of water, is a good 
diffusible stimulant. 
The promiscuous plan of giving alcoholic stimulants 1s 
really, in a large degree, the force of habit and has no foun- 
dation in modern science or in good practice. It has sur- 
vived from those days in which people took rum and apple- 
jack to keep out the cold, to keep out the heat, to help the 
appetite, to take the place of food, to wish health to a 
friend, to keep up the spirits; in fact, to do anything, that 
any one who liked its pleasant taste wished to imagine. 
We no not mean by this to say that alcohol is not avail- 
able as a medicine. We believe as such it has a very 
important, altho a narrow sphere in the hands of the 
skillful and conscientious practitioner. It may also be of 
service in other hands to meet sudden shock, where nothing 
else is at hand. But what we insist upon is, that it is very 
rarely useful for sudden illness or pain in the hands of the 
public to a degree that should give it preference over other 
remedies. Take, for instance, this matter of stimulation; 
it is as distinguished an authority as Prof. Lauder 
Brunton, of London, who tried the following experi- 
ment: He had a _ person who sipped a cup of hot 
water, and afterward, at a proper interval, tried also 
the effect of a tablespoonful of brandy. In each 
case the sphygmograph was applied to the pulse at 
the wrist. It was found.that the hot water in- 
creased the wave and rhythm of the pulse and so affected 
the heart-beat as muchas the brandy. The reviving effect 
of a teacupful of hot water with a teaspoonful of sugar 
and six or eight drops of pepperment to give flavor, is very 
perceptible. Thisis really much of the value of catnip or 
other herb teas. A good prescription, either in case of 
faintness or of pain, is ten drops of spirits of camphor, ten 
drops of paregoric, ten drops of sweet spirits of niter, and a 
half teaspoonful of baking soda in a tablespoonful of warm 
water. Ginger tea made by putting a half teaspoonful of 
ordinary powdered ginger in a half teacupful of warm 
water is a good stimulant. We doubt whether anything 
is gained in the interest of persons taken suddenly ill by 
suggesting a longer list of remedies. Position, cold to the 
head,stimulants to the nostrils, a mustard plaster, warmth 
to the feet, looseness of garments and one of the stimulants 
we have named, followed by a drink of warm peppermint 


y 





water, will do less harm and relieve more cases than will 


dependence on the liquor flask. We persist in not expel- 
ling it from the physicians’s list of remedies, but as a medi- 
cine as well as a drink, it has great abuse in the hands of 


promiscuous prescribers. While fully recognizing all that 
is necessary as to it, it surely behooves us to guard against 
excuses for its employment. All the more because in 
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some of these cases of sudden illness, the person and his 
habits are not known to us. < 








School and College. 


THE CATHOLIC CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY CHARLOTTE MOLYNEUX HOLLOWAY. 








Ix Youngstown, O., there Jives a man who has long pon- 
dered upon the needs of his Church and the best method 
of satisfying them and elevating his fellow members. 
Through the columns of his paper he did much; buta 
paper in a far-away Ohio city cannot exercise more than a 
circumscribed influence, nor can a newspaper become an 
exclusively educational organ. It seemed strange and 
unjust to Warren E. Mosher that a Church as large in 
membership as the Roman Catholic, whose doctrine advo- 
cates communion, should yet be lacking in that intellectu” 
al fellowship and union of work which are above gold 
precious. Catholic books, magazines and weeklies there 
are in abundance, while the daily press has a large percent- 
age of its members active professors of the Catholic faith. 
But, however excellent its press, there has been a great 
void in Catholic newspaperdom’s value to the Catholic 
population. There are journals and magazines having 
reasonably large clientéles, but no journal or magazine 
regarded as the great Catholic exponent and having for its 
sole aim the educational interests of the Catholic Church. 
While Catholic magazines and papers could be relied upon 
to furnish their readers with matter fully equal to the re- 
quirements of the most exacting, there has never been 
pabulum expressly prepared for those who have not had 
opportunity to regale themselves at the table of knowl- 

e, 

While the Catholic Church has an abundance of colleges 
and schools, it has no popular school system by which it 
can reach the pedant and the poor laborer. To remedy this 
was Mr. Mosher’s earnest desire. He sought for something 
that would not only benefit Catholic educators by allowing 
them to compare notes and obtain the advantages of obser- 
vation and exchange of ideas and methods, but help the 
people by giving them a rendezvous of learning, and en- 
abling them to show their progression to the world. Con- 
vinced that popularizing Catholic education would be an 
immediate and resultant good, Mr. Mosher set about in- 
teresting the leading educators and men of the Catholic 
Church with such success that the plan he formulated is 
now being tested, and will be attentively observed by people 
of every denomination. 

Considering the numbers and extensive territory of the 
Catholic Church, it is astonishing that the idea of a sum- 
mer school was not earlier conceived and carried into exe- 
cution. It is many years since the Methodist, the only 
other denomination approximating in zeal and numbers to 
the Catholic, brought into successful realization the 
project of Bishop Vincent and instituted the Chautauqua 
summer school, known the world over, the educator of 
mnillions, and embracing in its students and graduates 
thousands who but for its institution would never have 
realized their longing for a wider and more satisfying 
mental life. 

Were any one to estimate the stand of the Catholic 
Church, it would be decided cautiously conservative and 
conventional to the degree of backwardness. Intellectual- 
ly, however, its members are progressive, and have made 
the world of science, art, literature, music and the drama, 
their lasting debtor. Yet, however illustrious individual 
members, the reproach has often been made that collect- 
ively the church members have not attained that high in- 
tellectual standard which its best wishers desire. While 
there is a stratum in the Catholic Church composed of the 
best ingredients, educationally speaking, it cannot be de- 
nied there is a mass sorely lacking the knowledge of books 
and development of the day which constitutes such a lever 
in the upliftment of society, considered in the whole or 
segment. The Catholic Church is literally the Church of 
the people, using populus in the Old World sense. The 
mass of Catholics had their school days end at fourteen, 
and since then their opportunities for cultivation of mind 
are restricted by the necessity of providing for the body 
througii laborvious occupation. These people, nevertheless, 
starve for knowledge, and have a longing for its enjoyment 
that is really pathetic, and finds noble expression in the 
heroic sacrifices they make to give to their children that 
denied to them. It is a truth in the highest degree glori- 
ous that nearly all the prelates, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
etc., making up the great circle of educated Catholics, have 
been given their education by sacrifices that were stupen- 
dous on the part of their parents. There is no other Church 
which can show such an enormous difference between the 
education of parent and child, and, consequently, such an 
inherent. love of learning in those denied it by fate. 

This great army of doctors, lawyers, teachers, artists, 
architects and engineers which comprise the hope of the 
Catholicity of the future, are the disjecta membra that Mr. 
Mosher wants to collect for the benefit of the body. 

The aim of the Catholic summer school is not wholly 
sectarian. There will be no attempt at proselyting at the 
lectures, which are free toall. There will be a calm con- 
sideration of all things in an educational line, always pre- 
sented, however, from the Catholic view-point. The object 
is to teach Catholics, to find them a way to exchange knowl- 
edge and establish a sure medium of communication 
between the enlightened hundred thousand and the mil- 
lions eager and thirsting for intellectual draughts. Catholic- 
ity, say its most thoughtful followers, is misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. Its members have a load of ignorance 
to lift, and it needs courageous and continuous exertion to 
raise it. The fifteen lectures on ethics and revealed religion 
will deal with the, position of the Catholic Church to its 
congregation and contemporaries. There are to be forty- 
five lectures this year, ten each on history, literature, 





ethics; five on each of these subjects—political economy, 
science, and revealed religion, and five on miscellaneous 
matters. The lecturers are fittingly Catholics, but as the 
school goes on and the intellectuality and progress of 
Catholicity is popularly comprehended, men of other 
creeds will doubtless be called upon to contribute their 
store of knowledge to the rich fund. : 

Litera scripta manet, verbum imbelle perit. From the 
summer assembly will probably come a magazine like 
The Chautauquan which will keep up all interest in the 
work, serve as instructor and disseminator of the aims and 
doings of the assembly and fill the great place hitherto un- 
approached in Catholic literature. The men and women 
having the summer assembly’s success at heart are all 
earnest and indefatigable workers, They mean to make 
it a success, and they can reasonably regard the future of 
this popular movement for the populi as highly encourag- 
ing. This assemblage at New London, Conn., a beautiful 
and historic old place on the Thames, is composed of per- 
sons noted in all ranks of achievement. They realize they 
have set on foot the greatest educational movement ever 
attempted in their Church, and are determined to render its 
inception such a genuine success that people will count 
the time between the sessions. All will not be given up to 
lectures. These are in the afternoons and evenings of five 
days in each week from July 30th to August 20th. There 
is plenty of time for the diversions and amusements af- 
forded by a charming seaside resort. 

The adoption by Roman Catholicity of the exclusively 
American plan of summer schools so strikingly exempli- 
fied in the Chautauqua method, argues well for the identi- 
fication of the Church with the thought of the present day 
and its harmony with American ideas and Americanization 
as far as the boundaries of its laws will permit. It will be 
found that the membership accreting and assimilated will 
have a powerful stimulus to intellectual endeavor in the 
Catholic summer assemblies and their expositions and 
expositors. 

New Lonpon, Conn. 








Science. 

THE German astronomer, Auwers, has recently published 
a new investigation of the system of Sirius. More than 
fifty years ago Bessel had recognized an irregularity in its 
motion in the heavens, and not very long after the path 
was made out by several mathematicians to be an oval, and 
the elements of the ellipse were computed with results 
more or less accordant. The motion is such, as Bessel 
himself suggested 2t the outset, as would indicate the ex- 
istence of a dark star near the bright one; and in 1862 
Alvan G. Clark, the younger of the two brothers, who, with 
their father, have constructed so many of the greatest tel- 
escopes of the world, and now the sole survivor of the firm, 
discovered a small companion which has ever since been 
closely watched, until two years ago it hid itself in the 
rays of the principal star. Auwers was one of the earlier 
investigators of the system; and his elaborate paper upon 
the subject, published in 1865, is classical. Clark’s com- 
panion was nearly in the direction of the dark star which 
seemed to be required by theory, and, on the whole, has 
since then seemed to move in the way that it ought to; 
yet the difficulty of determining its precise motion is such 
that, from time to time, objectors have appeared who have 
maintained that it did not meet the conditions of the 
problem. Auwers has now taken up the subject afresh; 
and by a most thorough and masterly discussion of ull the 
observations available, both those of the relative motion of 
the companion with respect to its primary, and those of 
the large star made with the meridian circle, he shows be- 
yond all question that the original hypothesis is all right, 
and that the apparently erratic motion of the large star is 
fully accounted for by the attraction between it and the 
smallone. The elements of the orbit require but a small 
change from the figures given in in 1865: the period of rev- 
olution comes out 49.4 years, and the closest approach of 
the two components occurs during the coming autumn, 
the distance being only 2.4". The last observation of the 
companion was made at the Lick Observatory in the spring 
of 1890, when the distance was 4’, and it will not be so 
great again until the winter of 1896-97. The orbit is a very 
eccentric ellipse (e—0.63), and is inclined at an angle of 
42.4° to the line of sight. Assuming as correct the parallax 
of the star as determined by Gill and Elkin (0.38"), the 
semi-major axis of the orbit is 19.9 times that of the orbit 
of the earth—just a little greater than that of the orbit of 
Uranus—and the united mass of the system is 3.24 times 
that of the sun, the larger star being 2.2 times the sun, and 
the faint compenion 1.04. This result as to the masses of 
the two stars is the most surprising outcome of the whole 
investigation; for hitherto it has been snpposed that Sirius 
must be at least 20 or 30 times as large, and very few have 
ventured to think that the smaller star could be anywhere 
near half as massive as its brilliant primary. Of course, if 
the assumed parallax is incorrect, the ratio of these stellar 
masses to the sun will be greatly changed; but the relative 
masses of the two stars with respect to each other would 
not be affected, and there can be no doubt that the small 
star, while fully ten thousand times less luminous than 
the other, is almost half as massive, and probably more 
than three-quarters as large in diameter. It is as trulya 
dark star as the invisible companions of Algol. 


.... There has been received the first report of the observa- 
tions on Mars from the Harvard College Astronomical Ob- 
servatory at Arequipa, Peru. Two years ago the Astro- 
nomical Observatory of Harvard College established this 
observatory in South America for the purpose of carrying 
dut itsdesign of a map of the southern heavens. Professor 
Pickering is in charge and has an admirable outfit, includ- 
ing a twenty-inch reflector, a thirteen-inch photographic 
telescope with an eight-inch finderand a twelve-inch and 
a five-inch visual telescope. Arequipa is at an altitude of 
eight thousand feet, and has better conditions, probably, 
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than any other observatory in the world. Mars can be ob- 
served there during its present opposition nearly over- 
head. Professor Pickering sends the following telegram 
dated August 9th: 


“In my observations of Mars I have seen two large areas near 


the equator which are permanently blue. Near the edges they 
appear light blue. The light is slightly polarized. The total 
size of the area is about 500,000square miles, one-half the size of 
the Mediterranean Sea. On June 23d, a small dark spot appeared 
inthe southern snow cap. Later this spot lengthened rapidly, 
and early in July it was a thousand miles long, dividing the snow 
in half. Sixteen hundred thousand square miles of snow have 

melted within the last thirty days. The melted snow has appar- 
rently been transferred to the seas across land. Small dark 
areas, surrounged by snow, appeared on July 10th, and two days 
later I first saw a dark line in the fork of the Y-shaped mark in 

the direction ofthe seas. The line became more conspicuous on 
July 14th, and on the 16th a dark area about the size of Lake Erie 
appeared on the northern side of the stem of the Y which was 
connected with the northern sea. The next day there appeared 


a large dark gray area near the northern sea. This had grown | 


much fainter by July 28d, and a new area appeared to the south 
of the northern sea, concealing its outline. The line in the fork 
of the Y had disappeared, but the area of the Y had extended. 
On July 24th, a large, dark area, apparently either a lake or a sea, 
appeared near the melting snow, and on July 25th, the southern 
branch of the Y became very narrow. The outlines of the north- 
ern sea were seen again, a narrow white line stretching north 
from the snow. Many other changes were noted. Rapidly 
changing, faint whitish areas were seen. Green areas near the 
poles have not been seen for many weeks, but traces were recent- 
ly suspected, and a bright green area was distinctly seen near the 
North Pole last night. 


....The production of artificial musk by Bauer is a good 
instance of the ingenuity of modern organic research. 
Some years ago, Bauer and Kelbe isolated from rosin spirits 
a compound which proved to be butyltoluene, and which 
was a meta-derivative. By the action of nitric acid this 
compound passes into the tri-nitro tertiary butyltoluene, 
which is the artificial musk. The investigators have pre- 
ferred a number of homologs and isomerids of the artificial 
musk, most of which possess the strong odor of musk. 
Some of the derivatives possess odors which are new, and 
others corresponding to odors occurring in Nature. The 
tri-nitro butylated meta-cresol-ether has an odor which 
closely resembles the so-called civet. 


....Pieces of natural iron have been found in Arizona, 
near the Cafion Diablo, which possess an extraordinary 
hardness, and contain small cavities which are filled with 
a black substance in which are diamonds, some half a 
millimeter in diameter. The specimens of natural iron 
appear to be of meteoric origin. The occurrence of the 
diamond in natural iron, whether of meteoric origin or 
not, is an extremely interesting fact. 








Personals. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY CROUNSE, who has just been nom- 
inated for Governor of Nebraska, must have enjoyed read- 
ing the following excerpt from Secretary Foster’s words to 
a reporter: 


“T served in Congress with Assistant Secretary Crounse during 
the Forty-third and Forty-fourth sessions, and knew him quite 
well then and esteemed him highly. He came into this office as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury about one year ago, soon 
after I became Secretary. I have“been closely and intimately as- 
sociated with him during that time. I have never met a man of 
more personal integrity or better judgment than Mr. Crounse. 
His judgment seems to be unerring. T regard him as one of the 
ablest officers of the Department, and shall regret exceedingly 
that for any cause he shall sever his connection with it. I con- 
gratulate the Republicans of Nebraska on their very fortunate 
selection of a candidate for Governor. I can assure them in ad- 
vance that if he is elected, of which I have no doubt, he will prove 
to be one of the best, if not the- best, executive officer the State 
ever had.” 


.... The late Helen Hunt Jackson, who was one day rid- 
ing through a wonderful park near Manitou, Colorado, 
gave it a name, which many do not know has a double 
claim. Charmed with a lovely garden in the park, 
she asked its colored keeper and his wife their names. 
““Missus,” was the answer, “we is named Jupiter and 
Juno.” ‘Oh, then,’”’ she cried, quickly, “ this is the Gar- 
den of the Gods.”’ 


....Sir George Richard Dibbs, the Australian statesman, 
whois nowin this country, is a very tall man, six feet 
four, with white hair and beard, and the air of one accus- 
tomed to command. He does not hesitate to express his 
disgust at things American and Canadian. 


..-.1t is said that the visit to France of the Czar’s sister- 
in-law, the Princess Waldemar, of Denmark, is to recon- 
cile the Orleanists to such treatment as Russia may deem 


hecessary for Bulgaria in general, and Prince Ferdinand 
in particular. 


....Col. John Sobieski, who is the Prohibition candidate 
for Governor of Missouri, is said to be a direct descendant 
of the deliverer of Vienna, the celebrated King John So- 
bieski. The Colonel, really Count Sobieski, was born in 
Warsaw in 1842. 


--..That orthoepical uncertainty, the name “ Adlai” 
seems to have four recognized forms of pronunciation. 
Biblical scholars call it ‘‘ Ad’-lye” and ‘ Ad’-lay-eye”’; 
Tllinoisians, ‘‘ Ad'-lay,”’ while Mr. Stevenson himself pro- 
nounces it ‘‘ Ad'lee.”’ 


....Dr. Mackenzie, who succeeds Mr. Cowen as the con-- 


ductor of the London Philharmonic Society, has even 
more celebrated predecessors, namely, Richard Wagner, 
Sir Michael Costa, Sir Sterndale Bennett and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. I 


....Chief-Justice Fuller has been lay-reader at St. Mark’s 
Church, Chicago. It is said that every member of the 
United States Supreme Court has been actively in- 
terested in some phase of Christian endeavor. 
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...-The Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Henry Martyn Scudder, have 


taken up their permanent residence in Winchester, a sub- 
urb of Boston, in the neighborhood of Dr. Scudder’s 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ordway. 


.-.-The Castle of Oberrakersburg is the name of the new 
home of Count and CSuntess Herbert Bismarck, purchased 
for them by Count Hoyos. This will be their Austrian res- 
idence, their German one being Schénhausen. 


....Professor Sumner, of Yale,the eminent political econo- 
mist, who is now sojourning at a little Pomeranian fishing 
village on the Baltic, has not sufficiently recovered from 
his recent nervous prostration to be able to return for the 
coming scholastic year. 








Charities. 


THE following letter is its own explanation: 
“ HEALTH DEPARTMENT, SANITARY BUREAU, t 





DIvision Of CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
New York, August, 4th, 1892. 
“Joun P. Faure, Esq., SECRETARY TO St. JoHN’s GUILD, 501 
Fiera AVENUE, New YorK City. 

“ My dear Sir:—It is with no little satisfaction that I offer 
through you to the St. John’s Guild my earnest thanks and con- 
gratulations for the successful management of your Floating 
and Seaside Hospitals. . . . 

“TheSt. John’s Guild Hospitals have become a household word 
among the poor of our city,and mingled with blessings upon 
them come heartfelt prayers for their continued success from 
grateful mothers who clasp their saved 1 ittle ones from the very 
throes of dissolution. 1t has become one of the hardest and most 
unpleasant duties to be compelled to refuse your tickets to im- 
portuning mothers, many ef whom have several children, who, 
altho not really sick, are yet suffering from the heated, vitiated 
atmosphere of the crowded, unventilated tenements, to whom a 
day’s outing would literally be a godsend. But, of course, there 
must be a limit; the sick children claim the first right to your 
beneficence, and only by the appeal for them can these people be 
appeased. We can only refer them to other sources for such re- 
lief. 

“Could those generously charitable people who are enjoying 
the cool sea breezes or the mountain air of the country, but step 
into some of these crowded tenements, where are from twenty to 
forty families, with hundredsof children swarming the rooms, 
the halls, the stairways, the fire-escapes, the sidewalks and the 
dangerous roofs, their very souls would go out in pity and com- 
passion; their purses would be emptied into your treasury with 
the exclamation: ‘Go help them for humanity's sake; give them 
some relief; it is too terrible for belief, but it is too true.” Have 
we not something to answer for, while we are enjoying luxuries 
denied to our fellow-mortals? With the thermometer in the 
nineties, the suffering of these poor children is indescribable, and 
the mortality resulting deplorable. Truly yours, 

“* (Signed) Moreau Morris, M.D., 
** Inspector in charge of Summer Corps.” 
The total number of patiemts carried on the “Floating 
Hospital” during the week ending August 6th, was 4,042. 
Comment is unneccessary to this splendid record. 


....-The Bostou Children’s Aid Society has exercised 
greatcare in finding good homes in the city, suburbs or 
country, where destitute children may enjoy a wholesome 
family life, instead of being subject to the exposure of 
the streets or the artificial life of institutions. The Soci- 
ety asks help to find homes of the following kinds: 

1. Homes in which children of any age may be adopted. 

2. Free homes; that is, homes in which, for either a short time 
orany term of years, without charge, children may receive board 
and clothing and attend school. 

8. Homes for older boys and girls, where they can make them- 
selves useful in return for board, clothes and schooling; or, if suffi- 
ciently useful, receive wages. 

4. Homes in which a mother, bringinga young child with her, 
may serve as housekeeper or domestic. 

5. Homes in which children of any age may be boarded at a mod- 
erate price. q 

6, Emergency homes of two kinds: A. Homes to which a child 

may be sent on short notice, and cared for without charge, or at 
a moderate price, for a day or two, or a week, or longer, as may 
be agreed beforehand, until permanent provision can be made 
for it—the child being sent clean and in good condition. B. 
Homes to which, in exceptional cases, with or without charge, a 
child may be sent without notice, to be made clean, put in good 
condition, and gently and kindly initiated into those decencies 
of life that, through no fault of its own, it may never have 
known. 
We are glad to give place to the above, for it is 
indeed idle to think of real success in child-saving work 
unless the great natural forces of life, such as the influence 
of home and neighborhood, and contact with both the 
amenities and the hardships of life under more natural con- 
ditions than those of the ‘‘ Institution ”’ be recognized. 


....The principles of true charity organization cannot 
be too distinctly emphasized. They are: (1) Always to 
disassociate the wark from creed, politics or nationality; 
(2) never to directly give money from its fuuds in any 
form. Only by the strict observance of these rules may 
the want and the remedy be lastingly brought together. 


....The Queen Regent of Spain is endeavoring to accom- 
plisha noble reform in bringing her influence to bear 
against bull fighting. However, her earnestness has ap- 
parently done little so far, for every Sunday the arena at 
Madrid, accommodating 16,000 people, is patronized as 
much ever. 


....Last summer St. George’s Cottage, by the Sea, enter- 
tained 12,380 guests. Of these 588 stayed for a week. St. 
George’s Church paid for each day-excursionist a total of 
1644 cents, and for each week sojourner $1.77. 


....It is said that nine thousand homeless young men 
lodge nightly in New York along Chatham Street and the 
Bowery, between City Hall and Cooper Union. 


....Mr. Charles Booth estimates that in London, thirty 
out of every hundred of the population are poor or crimi- 
nal, 


....A five cent piece pays for a bath, with soap and.towel, 
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Uews of f the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Carnegies have won a victory by the return of the 
strikers at Duquesne mills to their work. As many 
of them had already been compelled to incur debt, they 
felt that they could not afford to be out any longer on a 
sympathetic strike. As a result they have been expelled 
from the Amalgamated Association, and the Carnegie 
Company has now two non-union mills. At a meeting of 
the Executive Board of the American Federation of Labor 
in Pittsburg, August 12th, it was decided that no boycott 
should be placed on the Carnegie products at present. A 
mass meeting was held in Homestead, August 13th, when 
1,500 people of the strikers crowded into the rink and ex- 
pressed their confidence in victory. Among the speakers 
was President Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor. A conference was held between that body and the 
Amalgamated Association, after which a statement was 
issued to the public denying the assertion of the Company 
with regard to the high wages paid to workmen, and charg- 
ing upon the Company with regard to the changing of the 
scale; that they wished to put the workmen in the most 
disadvantageous position possible. There have been several 
threatening letters and some assaults upon non-union 
men. 


.... There was a riot on August 13th at Tracy City;Tenn. 
The free miners arose in arms against convict labor, and, 
capturing the prison stockade, took the 390 men from 
them and sent them to Nashville. The stockades were 
burned, and the wires cnt to prevent communication with 
the city. Governor Buchanan said that the convicts would 
be brought to the main prison in Nashville, and kept until 
a new stockade was built, and then returned, as had been 
done at Cold Creek. The outbreak was the result of threats 
that had been given for several days. The miners hold 
every road leading to the town, and examine all strangers. 
They rejoice in their work, and declare that no convicts 
will be allowed to work in the mines. There has been fear 
of trouble at other places. Governor Buchanan is waiting 
advices from proper authorities before deciding upon his 
course. 


.... he Director-General of the World’s Fair states that 
the appropriations by Congress, including the different 
exhibits, medals, diplomas, and the grant of $2,500,000 
together with the premium on the souvenir half-dollars, 
will make the sum total nearly $4,000,000. Some of the 
Chicago papers bring charges of gross extravagance in the 
different departments of the Fair. 


.... Word has been received from the State Department 
that the Government of Chile finally agrees to submit for 
settlement by a commission, the claims of citizens of this 
country for damages during the war between Chile, Bolivia 
and Peru. The Commissioners areto meetin Washington, 
and their awards are to be accepted by both Governments. 


.... The prolonged Buildings Trade strike in New York 
City was abandoned on August 9th by the Board of Walk- 
ing Delegates, and the men returned to their work in full 
numbers. A serious strike is reported from Buffalo. 


...-The twenty-fifth triennial meeting of the Knights 
Templar met at Denver, August 9th. It is estimated that 
not less than 100,000 members participated in the conclave. 


....The report has been circulated that Judge Gresham 
would take the stump for the People’s Party in the coming 
campaign. He has, however, denied it. 


....The body of Riggin, the boatswain’s mate of the 
‘‘ Baltimore,” who was murdered by the mob at Valparaiso, 
reached New York August 11th. 


FOREIGN. 


....The House of Commons met August 8th. The 
Queen’s speech, opening the Twenty-fith Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Queen Victoria, was read. No policy was inti- 
mated in it. In the House of Lords the address was 
approved, altho there were complaints made that it had 
indicated no policy. In the House of Commons an address 
accepting it was moved on the part of the Conservatives, 
and then Herbert Henry Asquith moved the amendment 
declaring no confidence in the Government. This was 
seconded by the Secretary of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Mutual] Association. Mr. Goschen made a speech declar- 
ing that home rule was not the paramount question, but 
thatit would soon be no longer possible for Mr. Gladstone 
to shirk explaining his scheme. Mr. John Redmond sup- 
ported the Opposition. He declared that it was useless for 
the Liberal Party to live in a fool’s paradise; they were go- 
ing to be placed in Parliament by Irish votes, and they 
must fulfill their pledges. Mr. McCarthy, for the anti- 
Parnellite Party, said that the coercion would cease 
when the Liberals came into power; if the Liberal 
Government’s home rule did not satisfy the people 
of Ireland there would be an end of it. He further ex- 
pressed the desire that the term of imprisonment of Irish 
prisoners would be shortened and that an early measure of 
relief for evicted tenants would be granted, and an inquiry 
into the casesof men wrongly convicted of offense against 
the Crown. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was delivered on 
August 9th. He showed his old-time energy and power, 
altho he had been inconsultation with his physician im- 
mediately before going into the House of Commons, and 
withdrew assoon as his speech was finished. He depre- 
cated speaking of an Irish majority in the House; as a fact 
that was no more Irish than Scotch or Welsh. With re- 
gard to the continuance of coercion, he would reply at 
once that the Coercion bill ought not to be retained on the 
statute books longer than required by parliamentary 
usage; he accredited the Government with relieving the 
distress occasioned by the Land Act of 1887 and the conver- 
sion of the national debt, but claimed that the former 
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government bill was too limited to satisfy want or offer 
a solution of the trouble; it was impossible for a 

Liberal Government to say what measures would be sub- 
mitted to Parliament six months hence; much could be 

said in contrasting the claims of Ireland with those of 
Great Britain to the attention of Parliament; but the 
claims of Ireland had for years been in the forefront of the 

battle and still held that position. The general principles 

of his Home Rule bill he claimed were well known: they in- 
volve a fulland effectual maintenance of imperial suprem- 

acy, while Irelandshould have the conduct of her own 
affairs; lrish representation in the House of Commons, 
under certain conditions wasto continue; as to the form 
and details it was their business to select the best possible. 
Referring to the possibility of rejection by the House of 
Lords, he intimated that it might involve a more serious 
question than had ever been brought before she country. 
With regard to the Conservative a:gument that the Irish 
majority was trying to coerce England, he held that that 
was entiraly wrong: that it wonld be most unfortunate if 
any party placed undue reliance in the power and strength 
of England against other members of the federatiou, and 
that in the loug run moral force would predominate over 
material foree, and alone would give that union of heart 
and sentiment which constitutes the truest hasis of 
strength at home and good faith throughout the civilized 
world. Mr. Balfour followed Mr. Gladstone with 
a defense of the Conservative Government and 
charge that Mr. Gladstone’s following was broken 
into three divisions, each owning a different leader, and 
that his allies were really his masters. The vote was taken 
on August 11th, late at night, and the -motion of no con- 
fidence was carried by 300 to 310. The attendance was un- 
usually large,some members who were under the physi- 
cian’s care being brought to the House in order that they 
might register their vote. Lord Salisbury left the next 
day for Portsmouth to tender to the Queen at Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight, the resignation of the Conservative 
Ministry. Mr. Gladstone went, on August 15th, with a 
a@ complete list of the next Cabinet, to Osborne House. 
Different surmises have been given as to the Cabinet, put 
nothing was really known except that Mr. Morley would 
probably be Irish Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Herschel would probably 
be Governor-General of India. 


———————————— 





.... The cholera has increased considerably in Persia, and 
at Astrabad a mob gathered and destroyed a great deal of 
property. The Mollahs have preached that the outbreak 
is due to the sale of alcoholic liquors, and the people are 
determined to take summary steps to abolish the liquor 
traffic. 


.... There has been cunsiderable disturbance in Afghan- 
istan, the revolt of the Hazara tribe becoming more serious, 
and many others having joined in opposition to the Ameer, 
who has been profuse in his promises to the tribes if they 
will support him against the rebels. 

.... Twenty agents of the Katanga Company have been 
killed or captured by Arabs on the Upper Congo River. 
Stations on the Upper Romassi have been destroyed; and 
the Arabs throughout that section who have hitherto been 
loyal, are showing hostility. 

.... The Emperor William has refused his support to the 
proposed Berlin International Exposition, which had 
already met with strong opposition from the Prussian 
Ministers. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


....-A writer says that the Homestead men regard it a hard- 
ship that all the religious papers are against them. The religious 
papers are not agaiast them, but they are against any vivlence or 
invasion of rights either by capitalists or laborers.—Heraid and 
Presbyter. 





....A Scotch clergyman, in a recent sermon on “ The hills from 
whence cumeth my help,” pointed out the effect of mountains on 
the minds of men, and their anaivgies with the high ideals of re- 
ligion. He said: 

** Whenever a church loses sight of the big thingsof religion 
and gives itself up Lo petly Lings, SUC as Ulspullbg OVer ques- 
Ululis of Guctrine and Church goverbluehl, Or peudiug abou rit- 
Uais aud garmelts, 1LMevVitaviy euds lu athelsm ahd maimercut- 
ism.” 

Certainly much of the controversy of cur times tends to anything 
but to build up men ia fait and right living.—The Christian In- 
quirer. . 


....18 it unlawful for a person or a firm to hire private watch- 
men? If oue a, prenends a danger tor which the ordinary police 
torce is not sumcient, 1s Le to ve left to the mercy of tas lawless? 
it it is right for a man vo estubiish an agency to employ workmen, 
is it wrong tor bim aiso to nire guards lor anothers it may be in- 
expedient Lo dO sO; it 1s Quite pussioie fur SUCK an agency to gain 
@ power peculiar vo itseil; vy reusou of Wuich 1 3s Woo frequently 
Cailed Upon, vUt the rigut liseil ls One iuat is acted upon in every 
part of tne country.—ine Uniled rresbylerian. 


...-The Presbyterians have certainly come to the fore in the 
matter of Presidential cundiaates. ‘Lue position of President 
Harrisou in the Fresvyverian Cuurch is weli Kuown., Mr. Keid 
was reared in a tamliy beionging to one of the old seceding 
Cuurcaes in Ul. .ur. Cievelaud is the son of a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman. Mr. Stevenson is Closely connected with Presbyterians 
turough his wile, wo is the daughter of tne late Dr. Lewis W. 
Green, of Danvilie, Ky. Generai Bidwell has been the main sup- 
porter of the Presbyterian church at Chico, Cal., and his wite is 
well known for her good works.—Presbyterian Observer. 


....1f employés have a right to continuous work at the rate of 
wages fixeu by themselves, wnich is the doctrine of the “ Advis- 
ory Board” at Homestead, then, of course, arpitration is out of 
the question, for there is nuthing to aroitrate. Furthermore 
the employer is in a bad case, for his men can leave him at any 
time, Dut de is obliged to Keep them. ‘I'ne circumstance that the 
present agitationis vet weeu rica Curporations and laboring men 
should not bliud us to the equities of the matter. A woman 
who engages a domestic servant, and a farmer a field hand, are 
obliged, accurding to tue Homes.ead docirines, to keep them as 
long astney want to stay at their ownrate of wages.—The 








at the Old Epiphany House, New York. 


came too late, and that the pretended reparation by a local 





Watchman. - 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF MISSIONS? 


Ir would seem as if there ought by this time to be no 
possibility of doubt as to the answer. We have hun- 
dreds of societies fully organized, thousands of mis- 
sionaries employed in every part of the world; we 
spend millions of dollars every year in carrying on their 
work, There ought to be no difference of opinion as to 
just what it is that they are trying to secure. No one 
can be very intimately acquainted with the work, how- 
ever, without realizing that not only at home but abroad 
there are widely divergent views on this very point. In 
general it is recognized that Christian work there is prac- 
tically the same as here. It is far more than mere con- 
version. It includes the building up of the whole man in 
likeness to God in the image of Christ. It must establish 
churches on such a foundation that not only as churches 
but as communities they can wisely carry on the process 
of Christian culture and development. 

So far there is no difference of opinion among any of 
the workers at home or abroad. The difference lies in the 
question whether this fuller development belongs prop- 
erly to the work of foreign missions. Stated briefly, 
the question is simply this: Is the work of foreign 
missions to be confined to evangelism, with so much 
of education as shall provide for the lower grade of 
distinctively religious instruction, so much of super- 
intendence as shall start a small community on a course 
of self-development? Or shall it be broadened to include 
the full and highest development of a dominant Chris- 
tian community in all its social and civil, as well as its 
religious relations? 

There is not a little to be said on each side; and there 
are able, earnest advocates of both views. Many claim 
that ail that the missionary can do is to sow the seed; 
that a permanent Christianity in any country must be 
self-developed; that foreign superintendence or aid is 
liable to do more harm than good. Others,whose prefer- 
ences incline them to the broader view, consider it im- 
practicable. In view of the immense territory to be 
covered, the millions to be reached, and the limitations 
of the Churches in money and missionaries, they take 
the position that the work of foreign missions in any 
given land is finished when enough self-supporting 
churches have been organized to maintain an independ- 
ent existence and extend evangeliziug influences to the 
sections around, The advocates of the broader view 
claim that, in this age of intercommunication between 
all parts of the world, to leave immature Christians 
to the hazardous process of self-development is to ex- 
pose them to the greatest dangers; that if the evangelis- 











tic work is to be permanent in its results, it must be 
based on the broadest of Christian culture. 

The American Board, in 18638, left the Hawaiian 
Islands, only to return seventeen years later to help the 
native churches in their contest with heathen supersti- 
tition, which a half-century of Christian teaching had 
not been able to entirely eradicate. 

The same feeling led to the urgent demand upon the 
Baptist Board to give up its Telugu mission and go 
where it could do more good. The missionary refused 
to go, and now there is at Ongole a Christian college. 

Not long since a prominent minister in this country 
asked why the work in a certain mission in India was so 
unfruitful in comparison with the work of a sister 
societyin an adjoining field. Yet Dr. Pentecost after 
preaching in that same section gives it as his testimony 
that Christian influences had so permeated the whole 
community as to disintegrate the old beliefs, and that 
while there might not be as yet many additions to the 
churches, the way was opening as never before for the 
Gospel, and that it would not be long ere great results 
appeared. 

The difficulty in each case arises from the conception 
of the meaning and object of missions. Menare tempted 
to take it in its narrower sense; but in every instance 
they have been forced to adopt the broader view. So it 
will continue to be, until the churches on every hand 
recognize the greatness of the responsibility resting upon 
them, realize that mission work in Asia, Africa and the 
Pacific, means the establishment not merely of Christian 
Churches but of Christian nations; that church mem- 
bers must be trained and educated to become Christian 
citizens, and that not until that is brought about can 
they retire from the field or call their work done. 


_s 


NO MORE THAN RIGHT. 


THE United States Civil Service Commission is com- 
posed of three Commissioners, Charles Lyman, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and George T. Johnston. Two of these 
are Republicans and one is a Democrat. To them is 
intrusted the execution of the law which protects office- 
holders against political assessments and agaiust re- 
moval for failing to pay such assessments. This Com- 
mission is heartily in earnest in the work which it has to 
do, and we believe it is in earnest both because the law is 
just and right, and also because its faithful execution is 
politically wise for whatever party may be in power. 
We are very glad that this Commission has published 
the following important announcement: ~ 


“ At the outset of the political campaign, which is now 
pending, this Commission feels it to be its duty to call 
public attention to the provisions of the Civil Service law 
in relation to political assessments or contributions, to 
inform Government employés of their rights in the 
premises, and to warn those not in the Government serv- 
ice, of whatever political party, not to infringe upon these 
rights. 

* Political assessments, under any guise, are prohibited 
bylaw. The provisions of the law on the subject are, in 
substance, as follows: 

“ First. That no Government officer or employé shall, 
directly or indirectly, solicit or receive, in any manner 
whatever, a contribution for political purposes from any 
other Government officer or employé. 

“Second. That no Government officer or employé shall 
make a contribution for political purposes to any other 
Government officer or employé. 

“ Third. That no person shall inany manner, directly or 
indirectly,solicit or receive contributions for political pur- 
poses in any room or building occupied by Government 
employés in the discharge of official duties; and 

‘* Fourth. That no superior officer shall discriminate 
against or in favor of any Government officer or employé 
on account of his action in reference to contributions for 
political purposes. Government employés must be left ab- 
solutely free to contribute or not as they see fit, and tocon- 
tribute to either party, according to their preferences; and 
anemployé refusing to contribute, must not be discrim- 
inated against because of such refusal. 

“It is the duty of the Commission to see that the provisions 
of this law are enforced, and it will employ every available 
means to seeure the prosecution and punishment of who- 
ever may violate them. The Commission requests any per- 
son having knowledge of any violation of this law to 
lay the facts before it, and it will at once take action upon 
them.” 


The law is one that ought to be strictly and impar- 
tially executed, and we have a Commission that is so 
earnest and so faithful that it will do itsduty no matter 
whom it hurts. 
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THE CASE RESTATED. 


THE acceptance by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, an English 
Baptist minister now in this country, of the call to the 
pastorate of the churchso long ministered to by Newman 
Hall, naturally gives the close communion Baptists in 
this country occasion to restate their case and explain 
why it is that they cannot recognize other Christians, as 
Mr. Meyer does. Mr. Meyer becomes pastor of a church 
which practices baptism of infants and baptism by 
sprinkling, but he himself believes that baptism of in- 
fants is not scriptural and that immersion is the proper 
method of baptism. Accordingly, while serving as pas- 
tor of Christ Church, he will not himself administer the 
rite of infant baptism, and he will immerse. It will be 
remembered that Newman Hall has expended the two 
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ms — 4 
thousand ‘pounds presented to him as a testimonial, in 
putting a baptistry into his Church. 

A leading Baptist paper in the United States says: 

“‘ There is for the open communion Baptist nothing to 

justify a separation from his pedo-Baptist brethren.” 
This is perfectly correct. There is no reason whatever 
why open communion Baptists, like the free Baptists, 
for example, should form a separate denomination from 
Christians who hold the same faith and the same form 
of government, but who usually baptize by a different 
method. If they can fellowship as churches in separate 
denominations, they can fellowship as churches in the 
same denomination. If Free Baptists and Congrega- 
tiovalists, for example, are not united in one denomina- 
tion, it is not because they are kept apart by anything 
essential or anything which they think to be important, 
but simply because they have not taken the trouble to 
come together. That they have not taken the trouble is 
not to their credit. 

Close communion is the only logical position which 
can be taken by those who believe that all other denomi- 
nations except themselves disobey a plain, binding- com- 
mand of God. That is the position which close commu- 
nion Baptists take. They say that the command is to 
believe and be baptized, and that the two commands are 
equally binding even if not of equal saving value. The 
command to be baptized they do not believe is incidental 
but essential. To be born of water is just as essential as 
to be born of the Spirit. According to them a person 
who has been baptized in his infancy has not obeyed the 
command; no acceptance by him of .it as baptism-can be 
allowed. They stickle for a direct personal obedience by 
the convert after he has come to an age of discretion. 
He must obey for himself, and his parents cannot obey 
for him. The fact that he thinks he has obeyed, that he 
has done his whole duty according to his own conscience 
and according to the opinion of most of the Christian 
world, 1s of no importance. The right of private judg- 
ment is primal for them as well as for him, and if he be- 
lieves he has been baptized, they believe he has not been 
baptized. They not only believe he has not been bap- 
tized, but, what is vastly more important, they believe 
he has disobeyed. Such being their position and such 
the emphasis which they put on ritual correctness they 
can do no otherwise than un-church the rest of the world. 
But they are a diminishing host, diminishing within their 
own denomination, diminishing rapidly in numbers, 
diminishing much more rapidly in the poritiveness and 
fervor of their close communion utterances, as any one 
who reads their leading journals cannot fail to observe. 
And such an act as this of Mr. Meyer is only one of the 
thousands which are opening their eyes. 


<> 


MIDSUMMER CHARITY. 


THE August sun is burning fiercely on our heads just 
now, and this weather is ghastly in its results cn disease 
and mortality. The poor are languishing and dying all 
about us. Up-town churches, most of them closed but for 
a few hours each week, rear their stately towers in grim 
satire upon the powerlessness of such intermittent re- 
ligion to answer the constant cry of sick humanity. 
Meanwhile there are some devoted clerygmen and physi- 
cians and nurses laboring in the tenement-districts 
where the need is so vital for the relief of suffering, and 
still more urgent for the removal of conditions producing 
that suffering. 

Such conditions as beggary and pauperism are too ter-_ 
rible to be allowed to pass by unnoticed. They require 
either assistance or punishment; never the reprehensible 
middle course of indifference. ciety, if not religion, 
demands that the worthy poor be separated from the 
willfully lazy. The greatest enemies of charity , however 
are certain often misnamed charitable people. Their un- 
reasoning impulsiveness persists in lumping together the 
good and bad just because both are paupers. Then by 
only too ready gifts these philanthropists proceed to still 
further pauperize, ney whine 

By want of thought” 

applies truly, whereas there should be in its place the 
beatitude: ‘‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 
How many test the recipients of their charity? Hence, 
how much of that charity is intelligent? Is it not true, 
that, possibly to atone for some sin, a man will purchase 
the cheap gush of quick but unwise mercy, by giving to 
the first appealer? Is it not equally true that not one in 
a hundred will investigate the cases personally? The 
benefactors are often as lazy as the beggars themselves. 
Now, mendicancy would be materially checked were it 
not for this indiscriminate almsgiving. By it, the poor 
are not only kept poor but permanently crooked. 

However, for those who really have not time for in- 
vestigation, it is a blessing that there exist, especially for 
summer work, such clear-headed charities as the Associ- 
ation for Improving the Condition of the Poor (relief, 
public baths, People’s Seaside Home); the Charity Or- 
ganization Society (investigations, loan company, savings 
banks, employment agency, co-operation against beg- 
gary); the University Settlements (lessons, lectures, ex- 
hibitions); the Societies for Prevention of Crime, of 
Cruelty to Children, and to Animals; the Children’s Aid 
Society (Newsboys’ Home, night and industrial schools in 
town; Bath Beach and Coney Island Health Homes; last 
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season over twelve thousand children benefited); the St. 

John’s Guild (floating hospitals; last week fifty-six hun- 

dred ‘‘ excursioned”); the Bartholdi Créche (only near-by 
fresh-air charity); the Epiphany House (model shop, cof- 
fee-rooms); the East Side House (entertainments, work- 

men’s clubs, boys’ clubs); the Workingwomen’s Society 

(improving tenements); the newspaper Fresh-Air Funds, 

and other institutions supplementing the always neces- 

sary private benefactions. For the plague of pauperism 
being great, so must the remedy be. Hence, the neces- 
sity for organized charity on a comprehensive scale; and 
the demand being ever ahead of the supply, the question 
with individuals, but still more with combined effort, 

now is, to be as wisely discriminative as passible. Fur- 
thermore, by such intelligent means, a body of informa- 
tion is created from which other hands may be strength- 
ened for altruistic endeavor. 

Dispensaries and day nurseries, floating hospitals and 
fresh-air funds are indeed vitally needful just now. 
But they do not represent the truest charity. After 
immediate relief is provided for, there is that higher 
principle, prevention. It is infinitely better than cure. 
Its broad aim is to help the poor to help themselves. To 
this end gifts of money to institutions such as the above 
are an undeniable aid. But a hundredfold greater aid 
is that harder thing to bring to bear, direct, personal in- 
fluence, in preventive effort, without which no amount of 
arm’s-length charity will help the evil, and with which 
the biessed fact may become more widely known that 
the poor can help the rich as much as the rich the poor. 
It will be admitted as well, that only in sinking self for 
others is real strength of character attuined or real influ- 
ence exerted. But hitherto in this the heart has 
swamped the head. The toughest district is that on 
which the most money has been spent in effervescent 
giving. Henceforth, to obtain lasting betterment, head 
and heart must go hand in hand. Only in individual 
labors on the wise plan of not administering alms but 
instead, individual energy and intelligence to solve the 
problem of poverty, is there tangible and practical re- 
sult. Nor does the fact that ‘‘ the poor ye have always 
with ye” excuse any one, much less a follower of Him 
whose words are quoted, from personal accountability. 

If that perfect blessing of prevention may not yet be 
had, at least the partial one of relief may be enhanced. 
The poor of our congested districts have suffered this 
summer beyond the expression of language. If those 
enjoying the mountains or the sea cannot contribute in- 
dividual influence, they can at least contribute of their 
wealth and thus show some reason for their happier for- 
tunes, as well as aid those who are saving life in the city. 
It is one of the blasphemies against humanity, that, for 
the most part religious and rich folk are content to con- 
centrate their benevolent energies in the winter, leaving 
to the toilers who must needs remain in town, the 
daily sight of the need and the duty of maintaining Mid- 
summer Charity. 


+» 


Cditorial Votes. 


THIS week we publish our mid-month collection of letters 
from the various mission fields throughout the world. 
These letters are interesting and full of information. We 
also give large space, under our department of Religious 
Intelligence, for an advance report of the statistics of the 
Disciples of Christ, the Christians, or Christian Connection, 
the Evangelical Association, the Primitive Methodist 
Church, the Union American Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Seventh-Day Adventists, the Church of God (Seventh- 
Day Adventists), the United Zion’s Children and the 
Society for Ethical Culture, taken from a Census Bulletin 
of religious statistics, just received. Madame Hya- 
cinthe Loyson writes on Christian Unity; Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt on Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘ horror’’ of the “ Force’’ bill; 
Mrs. R. H. Stoddurd gives a sketch of a June Jaunt; James 
Payn furnishes miscellaneous English Notes; ‘‘ C. Jacobus, 
M.D.,” who writes very much in the style of the distin- 
guished missionary, Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, opens a 
sketch ofa trip to the Himalayas; Mr. F. J. Bliss describes 
a visit to the largest university in the world, the Moham- 
medan University in Cairo; the Countess von Krockow 
discourses on Bismarckianism; A. H. Bradford, D.D., gives 
a long and very interesting account of the Oxford Summer 
School of Theology, under the charge of Principal Fair- 
bairn at Mansfield; Casper René Gregory describes the 
Mendelssohn Monument at Leipzig; Charlotte M. Hollaway 
gives an account of the Catholic Chautauqua; J. B. Devins 
reports the Summer School at Northfield, and James K. 
Reeve discusses the uses and abuses of agricultural fairs. 
The poets of the week are Clinton Scollard, C. P. Nettle- 
ton, Albert E. Lancaster and F. D. Sherman, while Maria 
Louise Pool’s story is perhaps the best she has ever written, 
and Susan Coolidge’s story will give delight to the 
children. 








THE misleading nature of the earlier telegrams from the 
Alabama election 1s becoming very evident. It seemed 
very extraordinary at first that these dispatches from 
Democratic sources should make so much of the asserted 
fact that the Negroes-had defeated Mr. Kolb, the Alliance 
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candidate, by voting for Mr. Jones, the Democratic candi- 

date. But the explanation is now getting to be very clear. 

The Northern white counties had given Kolb a large ma- 

jority. It was not possible there very much to sophisticate 
the returns. He could be defeated only by manufactured 

majorities for Jones in the southern counties, where the 
Negroes predominate. Accordingly from county after 
county there were sent up such returns as were desired 
without any reference whatever to the actual vote. It 
was only doing over again in behalf of the Democratic 
Party and against the Alliance Party what had been done 
for nearly twenty years against the Republican Party. It 
was the easiest thing in the world todo. But in order to 
get such majorities it was necessary to have Negro votes, 
and they were counted in, making a much larger majority 
for the Democrats than the entire vote polled. Probably 
Kolb was really elected by a majority of 20,000 or 30,000, 
and he is counted out by a majority of 10,000, Perhaps the 
Alliance men will not be so hot now against a bill for 
securing honest elections, while the Democrats may be 
trusted to attack it even more vigorously than before. 


THE great building strike may be said to have ended dur- 
ing the present week. The workmen made an uncondi- 
tional surrender; they had to yield because the sympathy 
of the public was not with them. The strike was not for 
any principle, but on a little personal and contemptible 
difference in reference to one man. It cost the strikers not 
less than $1,200,000 in wages, aud the losses of contractors 
and dealers has probably been quite asmuch. It is a case 
in which Walking Delegates used very bad judgment, and 
gave the men unwise commands. We cannot in this case, 
any more than we can in the Homestead case, give our 
sympathy where we would like to give it, to the laborers. 
We do not forget that our Lord’s sympathy was with the 
poor people, and we trust that our own sympathy goes out 
more naturally to them. But there is a command as old 
as Moses that judgment should not be.wrested in behalf of 
the poor any more than in behalf of the rich; and in both 
of these cases the workingmen have put themselves palpa- 
bly in the wrong, and have suffered accordingly. Now 
comes another railroad strike in Buffalo, beginning with 
violence and fire, and therefore sure to end disastrously. 


Weare heartily glad to believe that Governor Buchanan’s 
commutation of the sentence of Col. Henry C. Kingis likely 
to end his political career. It was a case of as deliberate and 
heartless a murder as ever was committed. He walked up 
to his victim, put the pistol against his body, and shot bim 
without warning. He has been pronounced guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree by every court in the State before 
which the case has come. Public sentiment was sostrong 
against him that it was with difficulty he was saved from 
being lynched after it was learned that his sentence was 
commuted. .Among the documents filed with Governor 
Buchanan and which had an influence upon his action, 
was letter from Mr. Grover Cleveland, which the writer 


in print. A niece of Colonel King wrote a piteous appeal 
to Mr. Cleveland, He replied with an expression of sym- 
pathy, said he knew little of the facts in the case, but sup- 
posed that there would be mitigating facts enough shown 
in the trial to reduce the grade of offense below that to the 
highest known to our law. He wasso greatly moved by 
the appeal, he added, that he considered whether there was 
not something he could do to help her, but was forced to 
the conclusion that he vught not to interfere by applying 
to the Governor for mitigation of the sentence, as such an 
application would be based only on sympathy, a consider- 
ation which ought not to control executive action in cases 
of this kind. If he had stopped there it would have been 
wellenough. But he added: 

* Notwithstanding this, I feel that there are circumstances 

in your uncle’s case which ought to appeal strongly to the par- 
doning power; and I earnestly hope that such representations 
may be made te your Governor as will avert the execution of the 
death sentence which has been pronounced.” ; 
Of course this letter was sent to the Governor,and of course 
it had its influence; and we are surprised that a man of so 
much experience as Mr. Cleveland should now say that it 
was a privateletter, and that he had no idea that it would 
be used or published. 





The Catholic Herald of this city is edited by Michael 
Walsh, and is regarded as the special organ of Archbishop 
Corrigan. Its latest issue has an editorial on the higher 
education of women, in which it allows that there are rare 
and éxtraordinary women who should have what is called 
a higher education; but that outside of such phenomenal 
persons a “woman who has passed the time when she 
ought to have been learning cooking, sewing, and other 
feminine work in reading Virgil and puzzling over mathe- 
matics” will afterward ‘have little taste for looking after 
the kitchen or managing the house, and,what is more, will 
not know how to do it.’”’ Worse still “‘her studies will 
have given her new tastes which will take away in reading 
the time she should employ in the greatest of her works, 
training and forming her children.” Such a result, we 
are told, is calamitous, but that all this can be avoided by 
sending girls to some good Catholic academy “or to any 
of the convent schools in America,”” We gather from this 
that they are in no danger in any of these schools of get- 
ting any higher education or learning any Virgil. That is 
what we supposed. 


WE print this week the statistics of nine religious de- 
nominations, as given in another of the Census Bulletins. 
We call them denominations, altho at least three of the 
nine would deny that they are denominations! And yet 
we can think of no more innocent term by which to desig- 
nate them. The Disciples are a large body, very nearly 
equaling in their numbers the Congregationalists and the 
Episcopalians, and falling not very short in numerical 





strength of the Presbyterians. They and the Christian 


says was a private letter, and which he is astonished to see. 


Connection, which has about 90,000 communicants, may be 


called branches of the Baptist family, practicing immer- 
sion, denying infant baptism and governed congregation- 
ally. Their strength is in the middle section and in the 
country districts. One of the smallest of the bodies included 
in this Bulletin is the Society for Ethical Culture, which 
hardly allows that it is a religious body at all. It has only 
four congregations in the whole country The United 
Zion’s Children have about the oddest line of cleavage 
known in the history of Polemics. They have separated 
from the River Brethren because the latter in the ceremony 
of feet-washing let one officiant do the washingand another 
the wiping, while they require the same person to do 
both. They have but 525 members. 





THE theological professors are playing puss-in-the- 
corner. Professor Bissell goes from Hartford (Congrega- 
tional), to McCormick (Presbyterian); Professor DeWitt, of 
McCormick, goes to Princeton; Mr. Lewis B. Paton, Fel- 
lew of Princeton, goes to Hartford, as does also Mr. B. 
MacDonald, of Glasgow University; and Professor Foster, 
of Oberlin, has gone to Oakland. To come back again to 
Hartford, Prof. Graham R. Taylor goes to Chicago Semi- 
nary, as Professor Zenos went a little while ago to McCor- 
mick Seminary in Chieago. There are two other new pro- 
fessors in the Chicago Seminary, Mr. E. T. Harper as assist- 
ant in Hebrew and Assyrian, and Mr. Wyckoff as Professor 
of Muzic. There was quite a contest between Chicago and 
Hartford for the possession.of Professor Taylor, and it was 
not any larger salary, but the conviction that there 
was a greater field of work. which turned the scale in 
Professor Taylor’s mind in favor of the Western city. 
He will be Professor of theEnglish Bible and Christian 
Sociology, and will take charge of the evangelistic work 
of the students. This latter has become a_ great 
feature, developed by Professor Curtiss and _ still 
further enlarged by Mr. Gates, who now returns to the 
mission work in Eastern Turkey. The fifty Congregation- 
al churches of Chicago testify. to the importance of this 
work. There is now no theological seminary in the coun- 
try which has a larger variety of departments and work, 
both schoiarly and practical, than Chicago Seminary. 


THERE is a canon of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
forbidding the election or consecration of a suffragan bish- 
op. The diocese of Springfield has elected an assistant 
bishop, which is quite canonical, but it has requested the 
diocesan to assign to him a district and a title; and he has 
complied with this request, assigning to him a district and 
designating him within that district as the Bishop of 
Cairo. His official designation in the House of Bishops ,is 
“the Assistant Bishop of Springfield,” but in the diocese 
of Springfield he is called ‘“‘the Bishop of Cairo.” Now 
this is precisely the office of a suffragan bishop; and the 
canon has been evaded by making him a suffragan bishop, 
but calling him an assistant bishop. This looks very 
crooked, and would be swept out of the way very speedily 
by a court if it were a matter of-civil constitutional law. 
But this view of the case does not seem to occur to The 
Churehman, which says: 

“The canon only forbids the‘ election or consecration of a suf- 
fragan bishop.’ It does not prohibit the appointment of < bishop 
toasuffraganate. . . . Wetrust the new precedent will van- 
quish the inertia of old prejudices and leave the dioceses free to 
adopt, if they choose, the policy which has worked so admirably 
in the English Church—the revival of suffragans as district bish- 
ops within a diocese, as an alternative todivision of dioceses.” 


MucH as we disapprove Archbishop Corrigan and the 
policy which he represents in the Catholic Church, we are 
heartily glad that he is relieved of the mischievous charge 
against him in some of the Catholic papers of having ob- 
tained, through a woman who acted as his agent in Rome, 
in an irregular way, the confidential communication made 
to the Pope by Archbishop Ireland. There was no stealing 
of proofs from the printing office, but the bound copy came 
into Archbishop Corrigan’s hands in a perfectly legitimate 
way. The Freeman’s Journal, of this city, whose injudi- 
cious language gave occasion to the charge, has made a 
complete apology and declares it never intended to bring 
any accusation against the Archbishop. But this personal 
discussion has given-occasion to a Sunday paper, which is 
regarded as the special organ of the Archbishop, to make 
the assertion that Archbishop Ireland’s communication, 
with that of Cardinal Gibbons, never came under the Pope’s 
eye, but was kept from him by his advisers. Now this is 
evidently about as vicious as any other utterance that has 
been made. * It is evidently invented just for the purpose 
of explaining away the Pope’s letter, in which he said that 
in no communication had Archbishop Ireland or Cardinal 
Gibbons made any threat of an impending kulturkampf 
in this country if some settlement were not made of the 
school question. The Pope having said there was no such 
threat, and Archbishop Corrigan and Bishop McQuaid hav- 
ing declared that there is such a threat contained in the 
documents, and, having sent the quotations back to the 
Pope to prove that he had been threatened, it became neces- 
sary to declare that the passages had never fallen under his 
eye. Weare uot surprised after this outbreak of personal 
differences and mutual recriminations, to learn by cable 
dispatch from Rome, that the Pope has decided that on 
account of the differences between the American Arch- 
bishops he will not create another cardinal in this country. 
To be sure that is no great loss to the country, for we do 
not need cardinals. 


THAT the difference between Archbishops Ireland and 
Corrigan has become a personal one is very clear from the 
extraordinary story told in The Western Watchman of St. 
Louis, which says that a banquet had been arranged to be 
given in honor of Archbishop Ireland at Manhattan Col- 
lege, on his landing in New York. When told that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan had consented to preside and that the 
effect of this early meeting wonld go far to alleviate the 





hard feelings which the Jate controversy may have left. ° 
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Archbishop Ireland refused the proffered invitation. The 
Provincial of the Christian Brothers in this district who 
had engineered the banquet ventured to remonstrate, tell- 
ing his Grace that such a meeting between him and Arch- 
bishop. Corrigan would be very edifying to the faithful 
throughout the country. The people would say, “How 
quickly these distinguished prelates forget past differences.’ 
The Archbishop of St. Paul turned to him and replied, 
“No; but the people will say, ‘What accomplished hypo- 
crites these prelates are’;”’ and he ordered his carriage and 
drove to Jersey City and took the train for Baltimore. 
There is to be a meeting of the Archbishops in New York in 
October to discuss the interests of the Church and settle 
disputed yuestions, and in view of the serious differences 

. the Pope has ordered the Archbishops to consult their 
suffragan bishops before that meeting. It is reported that 
a small majority of the Archbishops side with Archbishop 
Ireland. Weare pleased to notice that the San Francisco 

- Monitor, Archbishop’s Riordan’s paper, very warmly in- 
dorses Archbishop Ireland, and says that ‘‘he has made no 
concessions and offers no apologies,’ and that ‘‘the men 
who live at this day and generation best know and appre- 
ciate such great contemporaries” as he is. 


WE have some interesting and important news from The 
Prophetic Age, published at Ashland, O. We are in- 
formed in that journal that it is all a mistake to suppose 
that Jesus Christ’s speedy return to earth is to take place 
in old Jerusalem. In fact it is to take place in the United 
States. For Scripture “‘ teaches that Christ’s Kingdom 
shall be established on the top of a mountain,” which is, 
of course, the foremost Government on earth, without 
doubt the United States; whereas the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem are on a low stage of civilization. Then Ezekiel 
17, with its two eagles, and Revelations 13 with its two 
horned beasts, “ point out the United State with its re- 
ligious and political freedom.’’ We never knew before 
what these horned beasts were. Again, Zechariah, 14:4, 5, 
with its half mountain removed toward the north and 
half of it toward the south, “has been plainly fulfilled 
by our recent revolution, the consequent Homestead laws 
and following emigration.”” But the most luminous in- 
terpretatiou is of that passage which tells us that the days 
of the Son of Man shall be as the days of Noah. Now it 
took Noah one hundred and twenty years to build the ark, 
and this is the type of the United States which ‘‘ will take 
one hundred and twenty years building, after which it 
will become the means of preserving justice among men, 
and it will settle them in a new creation on holy ground.” 
But we must quote: 

“In Rev. 4:4, we read that John saw twenty-four seats with 
twenty-four elders. Now God reveals to his children things 
which will happer on earth; thingswhich pass in the spiritual 
heavens would be no instruction to men, for they cannot per- 
ceive spirit beings; these twenty-four elders are the twenty-four 
Presidents of the United States. They occupy Christ’s seat until 
he comes during the one hundred and twenty years of prepara- 
tion for his kingdom, and the last of these elders will lay down 
his crown bythe end of 1896. The white garments and golden 
crowns denote that they have received this honor and power in a 
legal, righteous way, it having been given them by che people.” 
Now we believe all this of course, but are a little puzzled 
about it. If the four-and-twenty elders are the twenty- 
four Presidents of the United States who will have held 
office in the first one hundred and twenty years of the 
history of the United States, ending in 1896, who is the 
twenty-fourth? for we have had but twenty-three. There 
is only one term of four years left before the one hundred 
and twenty years expire, and second terms do not count. 
Now if Harrison should be elected there would still have 
been but twenty-three Presidents, and the same if Mr. 
Cleveland should be elected. We take it that prophecy 
then indicates that there will beno election by the people, 
and that either General Weaver or Mr. Bidwell or Belva 
Lockwood will be elected by the House of Representatives, 
tho we had not suspected it. 


THE most extraordinary lot of registered packages ever 
sent by mail in this country was the five hundred boxes 
mailed in San Francisco, each containing one hundred and 
fifty pounds of gold, and the whole packed in four postal 
cars, making a special postal train which reached New 
York on Tuesday, of last week. Twenty million dollars or 

’ thirty-seven and a half tons is a very considerable amount 
to send by mail; and we suppose it was the largest ship- 
ment of gold ever made in that way. And here is an ob- 
ject lesson on the deficiency of the Post Office Department. 
The Post Office does not quite pay expenses. It more than 
pays expenses in the settled portions; but the expense of 
carriage in the more sparsely settled districts leaves a 
deficiency of a few millions. The Post Office Department 
also has to cary an immense amount of free matter for the 
Government. Here, for example, is the expense of a special 
train from San Francisco to New York, with railway pos- 
tal agents and guards, all incurred for the sake of the 
Treasury Department, and for which the Post Office Depart- 
ment receives no compensation. Of course it is of no use 
for the Government to pay passage on its own matter. That 
would be nonsense. But the immense expense of Govern- 
ment franking must be taken into account when we are 
considering the deficiencies of the Post Office Department. 


Durtine the last year or two there has been a splendid 
increase in the endowments of some of our older colleges 
for men; and such a new institution as Chicago University 
has been organized with a magnificent endowment, receiv- 
ing its gifts by the millions. While rejoicing over these 
gifts we have noticed, however, that the colleges for women 
have not participated in this movement. This, we think, 
must be the result of oversight; but why should such col- 
leges as Mt. Holyoke and Smith and Wellesley and Vassar 
be overlooked? Have they not proved their right to be? 
These institutions are every one of them in great need of 
funds to increase their appliances. They have not re- 

_ ceived, since they were organized as colleges, any large 








gifts apart from those by which they were established. 
“Their alumne are the best evidence of the good work they 
have done; women who aré heads of families here, teachers 
‘at home and in mission fields, and in the forefront of liter- 
ature and benevolent service. Not only should these col- 
leges be remembered, but mission colleges abroad, which 
are devoted to woman’s work. For example, the American 
College for Girls, at Constantinople, formerly ‘‘ The Home,” 
has lately received a college charter, and has been put 
under the charge of a Board of Trustees, of whom Mrs. 
Judson Smith, President of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, is chairman. This institution, tho on a more mission- 
ary basis, occupies, as far as the education of young women 
is concerned, very much the same commanding position in 
the East as Robert College occupies in behalf of young 
men. The best families in the East send their daughters 
to this college, and its influence is very much wider than 
the missionary communities. The teachers and the trus- 
tees would be overjoyed to have such an endowment as 
would allow a considerable increase of teaching force with- 
out throwing additional burden upon the Woman’s 
Board. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN, novelist and amateur naturalist, has 
a grievance against the world. He sends a letter to The 
Atheneum in which he says that he has often been asked 

why he does not put his experiences and feelings into his 
novels, and his answer was that he knew his public too 
well; that was not what they wanted. He has, however, 
been “‘ tempted by conscience ’’ to write ‘“‘a more serious 
romance on a social theme that deeply interested ” him. 
He “ got absorbed in the subject ”’: he ‘‘ was carried away 
by it ”’; he “ wrote at white heat, ina glowing fervor of mor- 
al enthusiasm ’’; he “ put his soul” into the thing; “his 
religion ” into it; he ‘‘ wrought long and hard at it,’’ till he 
completed what he had made “‘a work of art.” It was a 
part of the ‘“ Authentic Message’ which he imagined that 
“* the power that inheres in the universe had implanted in 
him for transmission to humanity.” All this was very 
grand. But hesays, and here his enthusiasm drops into 
bathos: 

“ When it was finished I gave it to a publisher, who is also a 
personal friend, and in whose judgment I have absolute confi- 
dence. He knows his public even better than I do. After reading 
it he implored me in the strongest terms not to publish it. He 
said the book would ruin me; nobody afterward would take any 
novel of mine. It would spoil my future. I ama very sane mon- 
omaniac. I yielded at onceto his advice. I dared run no such 
risk. I destroyed the manuscript. 

“IT hope those who read this note, so wrung out of me, will par- 
don its egotism. However insigaificant a man may seem to 
others, to himself the failure of his life work must always be a 
tragedy. 

“ But after this I amsure that no one can ever laugh at me for 

saying free thought is gagged in England.” 
We fear that Grant Allen is an ass. It is very sad to say 
it, but a man who thinks that the refusal of one publisher 
to print his book has gagged him is a blooming blockhead; 
that is, if he tells the truth. But we read something else 
in his letter. What he is afraid of is that his other books 
won’t sell if he prints this romance founded on a “ social 
theme,” and he does not want to spoil the sale of his other 
books. He is not so much an ass as we thought. All is, 
he isnota hero; he has none of the martyr spirit. He is a 
selfish coward. He is not willing to suffer for a principle 
which he believes true. He has not learned the first prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion which he despises, Out 
with him! 


THE more we learn of the Uganda matter the more de- 
plorable it seems. Letters from several of the English 
missionaries have been published in full, which support 
the position we have taken, that the primary responsibility 
for the outbreak rests with the intrigues of the French 
priests during the past years. It is possible that Captain 
Williams was unnecessarily severe in training his Maxim 
guns on boat loads of refugees, and that some of the blood- 
shed might have been spared. It must be remembered, 
however, that it was war, and that the victorious party is 
invariably charged with carrying its victory to excess. In 
view of the long patience of the officers, and their repeated 
efforts at pacification, it is reasonable to give them the 
benefit of the doubt. According to the latest advices King 
Mwanga has thrown overboard his Roman Catholic 
friends, and allied himself to the English. It was, perhaps, 
necessary for the general peace and welfare, in view of the 
peculiar reverence of the people for the kingly office, that 
he should be restored to power; but it seems a pity that 
English Christians should place such an unmitigated 
ty: ant and vnprincipled scamp on the throne. The outlook 
is not of the brightest, especially in view of the decision of 
the British East African Company, tu withdraw entirely 
at the close of the year. The feeling between the two var- 
ties is very bitter, and can hardly fail to result ixf continu- 
ous clashing. 


How much of truth there is in the reports of serious 
trouble in Afghanistan, it is impossible as yet to say. 
Every summer brings its story of revolt among the tribes 
against the tyrannical rule of the Ameer, and rumors of 
Russian intrigue and stealthy advance on the India 
frontier. Each winter, however, has found Abdurrahman 
firmly seated at Cabul, and Russia contentedly superin- 
tending her somewhat heterogeneous allies. This year the 
story is a iittle more circumstantial than usual, and there 
has been the added feature of the appearance of half a 
dozen Russians in chains at the capital. The British 
officers, however, do not seem to be greatly alarmed, altho 
General Roberts has thought it worth while to let the 
Ameer know that he is not exactly a free agent in the con- 
trol of his turbulent kingdom. There is no doubt that 
Russia is feeling her way, but it is rather by the Pamirs 
than by Afghanistan that any danger is to be feared. The 
Russian advance there seems to be a fact, recognized by 
China as well as India. The story of the Chinese advance 
and subsequent withdrawal may be allowed to await 
further confirmation. - 





....An illustration of the difference between British and 
‘pative rule occurred at the funeral of the late Rajah of 
Ulwar. On the occasion of the ceremony three thousand 
persons of all castes; men, women and children, received 
each a rupee and a package of candy. The next day a 
feast was given to all the officials and rich people, and a 
thousand Brahmins were fed and received a rupee each. 
The next day a package of candy was given to about two 
thousand passengers who passed through the station by 
rail. Now all this cost perhaps $25,000, and it madea great 
impression of generosity on the native mind. The British 
Government does not do such things; but when it spends a 
million dollars to save the people of the district from famine 
it secures less credit than would be called out by a handful 
of candy distributed to the passengers on the trains. 


....We are somewhat surprised at a frank admission 
made by The American Baptist, of Louisville, Ky., which 
declares that there is a growing abuse in that State in con- 
nection with the employment of teachers. It says that © 
trustees are often not competent judges of teachers; and 
not only so, but they are often corrupt, and the use of 
money to influence them is an evil that ‘has grown to 
monstrous proportions.”’ It says that when two teachers 
apply for a school, and one of them has a first-class and the 
other a third-class certificate, the latter can often teach 
for a smaller salary than the former; and he will pay to 
the trustee the difference between what he is willing to 
work for and what would be paid to a teacher with a first- 
class certificate. We could imagine that such cases might 
occur, but hardly that they would be common. 


.... It is interesting to read the brief words in which The 
Reformed Church Messenger explains the failure of the 
Reformed (Dutch) General Synod to accept the plan for a 
federal union with the Reformed (German) Church. After 
speaking of the preference of some of the “‘ Dutch”’ breth- 
ren for affiliation with the Presbyterians, it says: 

“ This and the silly tales of our Church holding to ‘ baptismal 
regeneration,’ which charge, we are sorry to say, has been made 
by some of our own number, looseness on the Sabbath and tem- 
perance questions, and a want of better acquaintance with us, 
doubtless led the Dutch brethren to let the minority and the pro- 
testing Hollanders prevail.” 

Weare especially interested in our contemporary’s repudi- 
ation of the charge of “‘ sacramentarianism,’’ as far as one 
of the sacraments is concerned. 


.... We are interested to see what the Colorado Catholic 
has to say about the attacks made by certain Catholics 
upon General Morgan’s management of the Indian Bureau, 
It says it believes these Catholics have done more harm to 
the Indians than Mr. Morgan has, and that the souls of the 
Indians have been jeopardized more by their folly than by 
the Indian Bureau. It intimates that there has been a 
Catholic Indian Bureau in Washington which has shown 
itself ‘‘ lamentably incapable of dealing both with the In- 
dian and with the Government”’; that control has been 
secured of Indian schools which have then been neglected 
and never visited, and it adds that the Western Catholics 
are opposed to this warfare upon General Morgan for “‘ rea- 
sons that ought to be evident even to the kid gloved Indian 
missionaries of the East.”’ 


.... Weare very glad to see the announcement that the 
vigorous action of our Department of State has resulted in 
the agreement by the Spanish Government to pay the 
United States whatever damages are arbitrated for injuries 
done to the missionaries in the Caroline Islands, and that 
the missionaries will resume their labors there. Mr. Grubb 
ex-Minister to Madrid, says that the settlement is fair to 
all parties. Thecivilization of the Caroline Islands was 
the work of the American missionaries. - Spain never had 
any right to those Islands and ought not to have been 
allowed to seize them any more than she would havea 
right to seize the Hawaiian Islands. 


....Dr. Talmage had a grand interview with the Czar of 
Russia, was assigned rooms in the palace, banqueted by 
the nobility and city authorities, presented to the Empress 
and all the children of the imperial family, and had a long 
couversation with the Czar, we are told, on subjects politi- 
cal and religious. We hope the splendor and courtesy of 
the reception will not blind him to the fact that the man 
who entertained him is the chief responsible representative 
of the most cruel, despotic and pernicious government on . 
the face of the earth. 


.... To those who are troubled to understand the essential 
wrong of gambling, we commend the following from a ser- 
mon by Archdeacon Sinclair, at St. Paul’s, London: 

“Gambling bears to stealing exactly the same relation that 
dueling bears to murder. In dueling each combatant is neces- 
sarily prepared to have his life taken, and in gambling each party 
issimilarly prepared to take or lose what is not properly his own. 
Of all habits, gambling isthe most intrinsically savage. Morally, 
it is unchivalrous and unchristian. ‘All gaming,’ said the 
acute Archbishop Whately, ‘since it desires to profit at the 
expense of another, is a breach of the Tenth Commandment.’ ” 


....We have a good many appreciative readers like the 
one who writes us: 

Allow me to thank THE INDEPENDENT for the existence of its 
column of Biblical Research. It is the only thing of the kind, 
that I know of, in these broad United States, and to me it is a 
well spring in a desert land; as I have been for years a student of 
biblical archeology, and find it very difficult to find archeological 
news. The only complaint I have is that there is not half 
enough of it. 


....The editor of The Western Watchman was made 
authority for the statement in the Associated Press that 
Secretary Blaine. had written to the Pope asking that 
Archbishop Ireland be made a Cardinal. He denies that 
he has ever made such a statement. 


...-Another cigaret maniac is reported at Atlantic 
City, N. J., a Philadelphian boy of twenty made violently 
insane by smoking cigarets. 


..--At last Gladstone is Prime Minister of Great Britain 





once more, and that in his eighty-third year. 








—_—_ ——-—— 
———— 


————— 


August 18, 1892, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE EIGHTH BULLETIN OF CHURCH 8TA- 
- + PISTICS. 


THE following Bulletin has just been issued from the 
Census office: 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 





BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 





THE statistics given in this bulletin embrace nine de- 
nominations, namely: the Disciples of Christ, the Chris- 
tians, or Christian Connection, the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, the Primitive Methodist Church, the Union 
American Methodist Episcopal Church, the Seventh-Day 
Adventists, the Church of God (Seventh-Day Adventists), 
the United Zion’s Children and the Society for Ethical 
Culture. 

The letter ‘‘ R,’’ where it appears in the columns headed 
“Church edifices,” indicates that the church edifice occu- 
pied is rented of another denomination. 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


This body, often called also Christians, was one of the 
results of the great revival movement which began in 
Tennessee and Kentucky in the early part of the present 
century. The Rev. Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian min- 
ister who was prominentin the revival movement, with- 
drew from the Presbyterian Church, and in 1804 organized 
a Church with no other creed than the Bible and with no 
name but that of Christian. Oue of his objects was to find 
a basis for the union of all Christian believers. A little 
later Thomas and Alexander Campbell. father and son, 
who came from Ireland where the former had been a Pres- 
byterian minister, organized union societies in Pennsyl- 
vania. Changing their views as to baptism, they joined 
the Redstone Association of Baptists. Shortly after, when 
Alexander Campbell was charged with not being in har- 
mony with the creed, he followed the Burch Run Church, 
of which he was pastor, into the Mahoning Baptist Asso- 
ciation, which, leavened with his teaching, soon ceased to 
be known as a Baptist association. In 1827, after some 
correspondence with the Rev. B. W. Stone and his follow- 
ers of the Christian Connection, there was a union with a 
large number of congregations in Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the organization variously known as “ Dis- 
ciples of Christ” and ‘‘ Christians ”’ is the result. 

The leading principles of the Disciples of Christ are, to 
quote from one of their tracts: (1) ‘‘ To restore the lost 
unity of believers and so of the Church of Christ by a re- 
turn in doctrine,ordinance and life to the religion definitely 
outlined ”’ in the New Testament; (2) no human creed, but 
the Bible only as the rule of faith and practice: (3) baptism 
by immersion of believers only, in which ‘“‘ comes a divine 
assurance of remission of sins and acceptance with God”; 
(4) the celebration of the Lord’s Supper as a “ feast of 
love”? every Sunday. The central doctrine of their teach- 
ing is that “‘ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” They hold 
that ‘‘ personal trust in a personal Redeemer ”’ is the faith 
that is necessary to salvation. 

In polity they are congregational. Their ministers are 
ordained, but are not, in denominational usage, addressed 
with the title ‘“‘ Rev.” They have as church officers elders 
(also called bishops, pastors, or presbyters), deacons and 
evangelists. The latter are itinerant missionaries. The 
churches are united in State and district associations for 
missionary work, and there is also a national convention 
for home and another organization for foreign missions, 
and a Woman’s Board of Missions for both home and 
foreign missions. 

The Disviples of Christ are represented in all the States 
but New Hampshire and Nevada, and in all the Territories 
except Alaska. In number of members Missouri leads the 
States with 97,773; Indiana is second, with 78,942; Ken- 
tucky third, with 77,647; Illinois fourth, with 60,867, and 
Ohio fifth, with 54,425. They have an aggregate of 7,246 
organizations, 5,324 11-24 church edifices, valued at $12,206,- 
038, and 641,051 members or communicants. The average 
seating capacity of the churches is 302, and the average 
value $2,292. : 

in many States no little difficulty was encountered in 

the attempt to gather full statistics for the census. The 
most competent person in each State was appointed to do 
the work, but it was not possible to get returns for all 
congregations known or believed to be in existence. This 
was particularly true of Tennessee, where estimates only, 
founded on various sources of information, were possible 
for several counties. A small percentage of members in a 
number of the States is not therefore embraced in the fol- 
lowing tables, which are believed, however, to be more 
complete than any ever before published. 


I—DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERITORIES. 
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letin No. 18. The two bodies have agreed upon a form of 
union, by which each retains its General Conference. 

There are 75 annual conferences, covering in whole or in 
part 24 States. The strongholds of the denomination are 
in Ohio, where it has nearly 26,000 members, and Indiana, 
where it has somewhat less than 20,000. In all there are 
90,718 members, divided among 1,281 organizations or con- 
gregations. These organizations have 9625-6 church edi- 
fices, which are worth $1,637,202. The average value is 
$1,700, and the average seating capacity 313. 


Il.—CHRISTIANS, OR CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jacob Albright, originally a Lutheran, born in 1759, was 
the founder of the Evangelical Association. Near the close 
of the last century he became an earnest revival preacher. 
He labored among the German-speaking population, and 
in 1800 formed a society of converts in Pennsylvania for 
“social prayer and devotional exercises”’ every Sunday 
and every Wednesday night. This was the rise of the 
movement which resulted in the Evangelical Association. 
The first conference was held in 1807. This conference 
elected Jacob Albright a bishop. Two years later a church 
discipline very similar to that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was published. Some years after the death of 
Bishop Albright (1808) the name Evangelical Association 
of North America was adopted. Previously to this his 
followers had been known as ‘‘The Albright People,”’ or 
“The Albrights.”’ 

In doctrine and polity the Evangelical Association is 
Methodist. It has annual conferences, a quadrennial gen- 
eral conference, which is the supreme legislative and judi- 
cial body, quarterly conferences, presiding elders, an itin- 
erant and a local ministry, exhorters, class leaders, etc. 
It also has bishops, who, however, are not elected for life, 
but for a term of four years. Its Articles of Faith, twenty- 
one in number, are the same in substance and almost the 
same in language as the twenty-five articles of the Metho- 
dist Churches, with a few omissions. 

Formerly the constituency of the Church was almost 
entirely German; now it is largely English. i 

The Evangelical Association has 26 annual conferences. 
Four of the conferences are in other lands—one in Canada, 
one in Germany, one in Switzerland, and one in Japan. 

The Church is in a divided state. In October, 1891, two 
bodies, each claiming to be the legal general conference, 
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were held, one in Indianapolis, the other in Philadélphia, 
and each elected a different set of bishops and general 
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church officers. The differences are of long standing. They 
were augmented in the application, in 1890 and 1891, of the 
disciplinary processes to the three bishops of the Associa- 
tion, all of whom were tried and suspended and afterward 
restored by the respective general conferences. The secu- 
lar courts have been appealed to in various cases growing 
out of these troubles. 

The Church is strongest in Pennsylvania, where it has 
42,379 communicants. There are in all 2,310 organizations, 
with 1,8991¢ church edifices, with an average seating ca- 
pacity of 252, and an average value of $2,520. 


MIL—EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


The Primitive Methodist Church is not a branch of 
American Methodism, but it came from England, being 
introduced first into Canada in 1848 and then into 
the United States. In England the Primitive 
Methodist Church came into existence in 1812. It 
was organized by ministers and members of the Wesley- 
an Church who believed in camp meetings and persisted in 
holding them. The Wesleyan Conference declared camp 
meetings “highly improper and likely to be productive of 
considerable mischief.”’ 

Primitive Methodism differs from Wesleyan Methodism 
chiefly in the larger use it makes of its lay element. 

Formany years there were in the United States 2 con- 
ferences, the Eastern and the Western. These were sepa- 
rate until 1889, when they united in organizing a general 
conference. There are now 3annual conferences, the East- 
ern, the Pennsylvania and the Western. Each conference 
is subdivided into districts, as is the custom in other 
branches of Methodism. They also have itinerant and local 
ministers, class leaders, etc. 

The Primitive Methodists are represented only in 8 
States, nearly one-half of the total of communicants, 4,764, 
being found in Pennsylvania. They have 84 organizations, 
with 78 edifices, valued at $291,998. The average value of 
each edifice is $3,743, and the average seating capacity is 
268. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
THE UNION AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCEH. 


This is a body of colored Methodists having the same 
general doctrines and usages as other branches of Metho- 
dism. It was organized in 1813, in Wilmington, Del., 
by a number of colored members of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, led by the Rev. Peter Spencer, a colored 
preacher. 

The church has 42 organizations, with 35 church edifices, 
valued at $187,600, and 2,279 communicants. There are 3 
annual conferences, with 2 general superintendents or 
bishops, who are elected for life. 


V.—UNION AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. 


These form a branch of the Advent movement of 1840- 
1844, in which William Miller was a leader. They differ 
from other Adventists in observing the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath, in interpretation of the prophetic 
periods and in form of organization. They believe that 
the prophetic period of 2,300 days, referred to in the Book 
of Daniel, closed in 1844, but that the coming of Christ was 
not to be looked for then, but is to occur in the indefinite 
future. They hold that Christ, in 1844, at the termination 
of the 2,300 days, entered as priest upon the work of cleans- 
ing the heavenly sanctuary or temple from “the presence 
of our sins.’”? This period, which is to be brief, is to close 
with the second coming, the time of which cannot be 
forecast. The observance of the seventh day began with a 
congregation of Adventists in New Hampshire in 1844. 
Their views respecting the cleansing of the sanctuary 
have helped to establish and confirm this observance. 
They believe that the second advent is to precede, not fol- 
low, the millennium, that the state of the dead is one of 
unconsciousness, and that immersion is the proper form of 
baptim. They practice the ceremony of feet-washing 
when the Lord’s Supper is administered. 

Their congregatons are organized into conferences, of 
which there are 26, besides 5 missions. There is also a gen- 
eral conference, which meets annually, composed of dele- 
gates from the various conferences. Ordained ministers 
are not pastors, but traveling evangelists. The local 
churches are served by local officers, who need not be or- 
dained ministers. Members are expected to contribute a 
tenth of their income to the Church. 

There are 995 organizations, with 418}¢ edifices, valued at 
$644,675, and 28,891 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the edifices is 226, and their average value 
$1,541. The headquarters of the Seventh Day Adventists 
are at Battle Creek, Mich., and about a sixtn of their 
communicants are in that State. Their congregations, 
however, are found in nearly all the States and Terri- 
tories. 



































VI.—_THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. 
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THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


The Church of God is a branch of the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists. A division occurred at various times in different 
States among the Seventh-Day Adventists in the years 
1864-1866. This division resulted in the organization of 
the Church of God. The chief cause of the division was, it 
is stated, the claim of the Seventh-Day Adventists that 
Mrs. Ellen G. White is inspired. and that her visions 
should be accepted as inspired. There are minor differ- 
ences between the two bodies on the subject of health re- 
form. abstaining from swine’s flesh, tea and coffee, and 
with relation to prophecy. In church government there 
is little variation. 

The Church of God has 3 annual conferences; also a gen- 
eral conference, representing the whole Church. The 
number of members is 647. 


VII,—_CHURCH OF GOD (SEVENTH-DAY ADVENT- 
ISTS). 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE UNITED ZION’S CHILDREN. 


This is a branch of the body known as River Brethren. 
It is the result of a division which occurred in Dauphin 
County, Penn., in 1853. It has the same Confession of 
Faith as the River Brethren, and differs from them only 
in unimportant particulars. In observing the ceremony 
of feet- washing one person both washes and dries; among 
the River Brethren one person does the washing and an- 
other the drying. Services are held in the churches alter- 
nately every six weeks. Communion is celebrated once or 
twice a year. 

The 25 organizations are all in Pennsylvania. They own 
that number of houses of worship, valued at $8,300. The 
number of members is 525. 


VIII.—UNITED ZION’S CHILDREN. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 
This Society was founded in New York in 1876 by Prof. 





Felix Adler, It was announced as “ the new religion of 











_ August 18, 1892. 


morality, whose God was The Good, whose Church was the 
universe, whose Heaven was here on earth, and not in the 
clouds.”: Its aims have been thus defined by Professor 
Adler: 

“TJ, To teach the supremacy of the moral ends above all 
other human ends and interests. 

“TI, To teach that the moral law has an immediate 
authority not contingent on the truth of religious beliefs 
or of philosophical theories. 

“JII. To advance the science and art of right living.” 

Meetings are held on Sunday, at which addresses or lec- 
tures are delivered. Societies having been organized in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and St. Louis, as well as in New 
York, a convention was held in 1886, and ‘“ The Union of 
the Societies for Ethical Culture’ formed, with a consti- 
tution calling for annual meetings. The four societies 
report an aggregate of 1,064 members. The New York 
society reports a cash fund in hand of $60,000. 


IX.—SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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The following table gives a summary of these several 


denominations: 
SUMMARY OF CHURCHES. 
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THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


WHILE the Bible Conference begun August 4th was 
closed officially last evening, there is to be an after-meet- 
ing nearly as long as the main one, beginning to-day and 
continuing another week at least. Mr. Meyer, the English 
Baptist, has spoken nearly every day since he arrived in 
Northfield, but at least a dozen more addresses are expect- 
ed from him. The popularity which he achieved last year 
has been not only well sustained; but he stands to-day far 
higher in the estimation of the Conference people than 
when the meeting closed a year ago. He seems filled to 
overflowing with ‘“‘the Higher Life,’ and in one form or 
another this is tbe burden of nearly all his addresses. Be- 
sides Mr. Meyer. it is expected that there will be two or 
three other well-known speakers to take part in the spe- 
cial services to be held this week and next. One or more 
of the Seminary buildings will be kept open for the accom- 
modation of those who cannot find room at the hotel. Al- 
tho Mr. Moody has not been here this year, the interest in 
the meetings has been well sustained, the addresses have 
been of a practical nature, and the guests are separating 
with the feeling that they have received a rich blessing 
from their sojourn on this hillside. How much of the suc- 
cess of this Conference is due to Mr. Moody, now in Lon- 
don, how much is due to the capable leader and speakers 
selected by him, will never be known; but there is no 
doubt that the guests owe much to Ambert G. Moody, who 
represents his uncle in planuing for their entertainment 
and their enjoyment while here. As one cannot live by 
bread alone, one cannot get along very well without it; 
and the supplying of the food, the assigning of rooms to 
the hundreds assembled here, the publication of the ad- 
dresses, the care of the Northfield Hotel, and a thousand 
and one details of the management, fall upon his broad 
shoalders. 

THE INDEPENDENT last week contained an account of 
the opening days of the Conference. On Monday morning 
Mr. Meyer made the principal address, discussing Con- 
science. He findsin the Bible three kinds of conscience— 
the clean conscience, the enlightened conscience and the 
good conscience. In defining conscience, the speaker 
said that he had never found a definition that pleased him 
better than the one given by Joseph Cook, ‘‘the great 
teacher of evangelical truth to the Christian Church.” 
Mr. Cook calls conscience “ the taste of the soul,” and this 
definition Mr. Meyer illustrated as follows: 

“You go into an orchard and you reach down the fruit pendent 
from an overhanging bough; you place it to your lips, and instant- 
ly your tongue detects whether the fruit is sweet or sour; and 
you may argue, you may seek to change the verdict, buf you 
know that your verdict of it is an unerring one, and that from it 
there is no appeal. Sothe mind of man may reach down from 
many a bough on the tree of life; you mayexamine it, you may 
admire it, but it is only as you put it to the test of your conscience 
that you have an unerring verdiet of rightness or wrongness. 
You may be able to argue as to whether it is expedient or not, 
byt questions of expediency are not permitted to enter into the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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‘the inner court, determines whether such and such a thing be 
right or wrong. I do not know,in the past or the present. of a 
more splendid illustration of the influence of conscience than that 
given by John the Baptist in the gloomy castle on the shores of 
the Dead Sea where Herod held his court and lived in illegitimate 
union with his brother’s wife. When the great prophet was led 
up from the dark dungeon and stood before the monarch himself, 
and there by his side the woman sat to whom he had no right, 
John the Baptist, without mincing a syllable, cried: ‘It is not 
right for you to have your brother's wife.’ He did notsay it was 
impolitic, tho that was true; he did not say that it was inexpedi- 
ent, tho that was so; he did not say ‘It will involve you in a war 
with the father of your divorced wife,’ tho that was certain; but 
he said: ‘Thou hast no right to have thy brother's wife.’ In John 
the Baptist’s standing there in that court and speaking so, we 
we have an exact analogy of the influence of conscience upon a 
man’s soul. Perhaps he does not admit it, but it is, nevertheless, 
always speaking there.” 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Meyer took a step in advance, 
speaking upon ‘Building One’s Life on God’s Plan.” 
After emphasizing the need of a pattern in erecting a 
house, or in making a dress, he emphasized the thought 
that the Lord had a pattern ora plan in his mind before 
there was an ocean made or a star or a sun, and when a 
man is born into the world ‘‘ there is in the conception and 
thought of God an ideal pattern of what that man may 
become, a pattern of infinite love and infinite blessedness.”’ 
The necessary thing for the Christian is to discover God’s 
pattern and then fashion his life according to it. He is to 
learn that through his judgment, in other words, through 
one’s ‘sanctified common sense.’”’ The afternoon was 
given up to separate meetings for men and women, and in 
the evening there was another large meeting in Recitation 
Hall. . 

Foreign Missions occupied the place of honor all day 
Wednesday and a part of Thursday. Dr. Pierson assisted 
Dr. Gordon in presiding, and introduced several of the 
speakers. On the platform sat Dr. Arthur Mitchell, one of 
the Secretaries of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, Dr. 
S. L. Baldwin, Secretary of the Missiorary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and several foreign mission- 
aries, including Dr. Nevius, of China; Mr. Janvier, of 
India; and Dr. Bunker, of Burma. Several other mission- 
aries, city, home and foreign, and an unusually large num- 
ber of clergymen, are present this year,some of them remain- 
ing only a few days, and others staying until the close of 
the meeting. Dr. Baldwin made the leading address in the 
morning, and Dr. Mitchell in the evening. More than a 
thousand dollars was collected in a few hours for the fam 
ine sufferers in Siam, the money going through the Presby- 
terian Board. Col. Kilien Van Rensselaer, the treasurer 
of the fund, received among the contributions a beautiful 
diamond pin. valued at several hundred dollars, which a 
sympathetic listener took from her neck. Several hundred 
dollars were also subscribed for special lines of mission 
work which were presented at the meeting. Mr. Moody is 
broader than a single denomination, and his friends par- 
take of his liberal spirit, giving with equal liberality toa 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, or un- 
denominational cause. Dr. Baldwin gave an incident in 
his address which showed that this was the true mission- 
ary spirit. He said: 

“Out on the mission field, we are denominational; we each re- 
joice in our particular denominational beliefs; but we all work to- 
gether for Christ. We bow before a common Lord, and we seek 
his divine blessing, and, Ithink, if we would do more of that in 
this country, all denominations working together for the glory 
of God, it would be a grand thing. I remember when I came 
to Hongkong, I was entertained there by the highest officer of 
the Church of England in the East. I went to} is house, and he 
came in wiping the perspiration from his brow. ‘What do you 
think I have been doing this warm afternoon?’ he said. ‘I have 
been going around among my parishoners to get money for a 
Baptist church. Isn’t that pretty work?’ Isaid: ‘ Well,I believe 
it is as good work as you could do.’ The way of it was this. 
Miss Johnson had started a little church and Dr. Graves had to 
go down every month to baptize the converts, and a number of 
these were from an island out in the harbor, and she had men- 
tioned the subject of having a church out there on that island to 
the bishop, and he, without saying anything about it, had gone 
around among his wealthy parishioners and had got money 
enough to build that Baptist church. God grant that the time 
shall come when we shall feel, all over the world, the oneness of 
our work, and shall carry our work to victory through the name 
of our Lord!” 

‘“‘The Holy Spirit’ was the theme considered on Friday, 
Mr. Meyer and Dr. Gordon each preaching a sermon upon 
that subject. After Dr. Gordon's address in the evening, 
Mr. Meyer conducted a consecration service for half an 
hour. At the outset he said that all who were not deeply 
interested in the subject should leave the room; and all 
who had family cares demanding their attention, or who 
had anything on their mind that prevented their yielding 
themselves to the influence of the Spirit, should go out 
also. ‘‘I would not have dared to go after sucha state- 
ment,” said alady. ‘I should have felt as if I were false 
to my allegiance to Christ.’’ Having an audience avowedly 
in touch with him, the speaker urged them to claim the 
gift of the Spirit, and to go home not praying for it, but 
living as if he had come. In illustrating what he meant 
by “the filling of the Spirit,’”” Mr. Meyer took up a glass 
of water and said that there were two ways of emptying 
the glass. Hecould invert it, spilling the water on the 
floor, or he could pour into the glass a heavy substance, as 
quicksilver, and gently, gradually but effectively forcing 
the water out of the glass. This latter process is that 
which the Spiritassumes. Weare not to pray against this 
or that sin in the heart, but to claim the filling of the 
Spirit, and then to act upon the belief that he comes in 
answer to one’s claim. His entering will force out of the 
heart the things which offend, and which hinder the 

growth of the Christian life. 

The services On Sunday included a sermon by Mr. Meyer, 
in the morning from 1 John, 2: 10, an afternoon meeting 
addressed [by Colonel Kilien Van Rensselaer, of New 
York, on the Grand Army Mission under the Pension 
Agency in Canal Street, andin the evening an open-air 
service on Round Top, alsd addressed by Mr. Meyer, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Mills meetings have commenced in San Francisco, 
Cal., after a thorough canvass of the city and some very 
interesting preliminary meetings. They commenced with 
services August 6th-10th, in the First Presbyterian Church, 
and were to close with evening services August 28th-Sist 
in the Mechanics’ Pavilion. Other meetings are held in 
the Union Square Baptist Church, Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Simpson Memorial and Van Ness Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal churches, and the Westminster and 
St. John’s Presbyterian churches. 


..-.The progress of the Oxford Summer School has been 
most gratifying, the attendance at lectures and confer- 
ences unflagging, and punctuality universal. Everywhere 
there has been enthusiasm over the addresses, especially 
over that of Prof. Francis Brown, of Union Seminary, on 
“The Historical Writings of the Old Testament,” with 
special reference to their structure, historical value, and 
the supernatural element in them. Professor Fairbairn 
followed on “‘ The Law of Development in Theology,” and 
Prof. A. B. Bruce on “ The Christian Origins.” 


..»»The session of the Free Methodist Assembly in Eng- 
land closed the last week in July. The report on the 
Theological Institute showed that there were fourteen 
students including one from Sierra Leone. Twenty evan- 
gelists had done good work for the Connexion. A special 
feature had been made of Temperance work. The Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution on the labor question greatly 
deploring the present unsettled state of affairs, urging the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
and the general application of the Christian principle of 
mutual service. 


....The statistics of the Cumberland Presbyterian 

Church, just published, show that there are 171,609 com- 
municants, a gain over last year of 6,137; 1,670 ordained 
ministers, a gain of 31; 270 licentiates, a gain of 34, and 264 
candidates, a gain of 8. The number of congregations has 
grown from 2,844 to 2,916. There has been a most gratify- 
ing increase in the contributions, those for Home Missions 
amounting to $22,498, more than double those of last year, 
while those for Foreign Missions have increased from 
$12,090 to $20,430. So also in education there has been an 
advance from $6,400 to $10,524, while the total contributions 
are $794,576 against $705,503 reported last year. 


....The twenty-seventh anniversary of the Salvation 
Army was celebrated by a mass meeting in Exeter Hall, 
London July 25th, when the recent criticism and defense 
of the Army probably had a share in bringing together an 
audience even more enthusiastic than usual. General 
Booth made an earnest speech, being very careful in his 
terms used. With regard to the criticisms he said that he 
welcomed any investigation that could be made. While it 
was not the occasion for the annual balance sheet, he gave 
a bird’s eye view of the Army, showing that they had 
nearly 11,000 officers, 6,000 abroad and 5,000 at home; that 
since August last there had been an increase of nearly 
1,000 societies; that they had thirty-two weekly papers and 
six monthly magazines with a circulation of over 47,000,000: 
the number of languages in which there was preaching 
done by the officers was twenty-four, and in every depart- 
ment their work had gone forward. He admitted that the 
movement had its short-comings and imperfections, and 
welcomed the suggestion of The Times as to the formation 
of a consulting committee, provided that the committee 
was composed of impartial men. 


....An informal conference between the representatives 

of the seven Natioual Congregational societies was held at 

Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, July 27th, 28th, with the 

object of considering what could be done to advance the 

benevolent work of the Churches by better organization 

and more full consultation. A number of topics were 
presented, and opened by different officers of the societies, 
followed by discussions. The first topic was the organiza- 
tion of the societies, the question being raised whether it 
was possible in any degree to unify them and thus simplify 
their work, especially so far as education was concerned. 

With regard to this the general sentiment was against any 
such organization as would involve the election by the Na- 
tional Council of any portion of the directors of the socie- 
ties, but the closer union with the churches was eminently 
desirable. The Conference then took up the question of 
how to secure annual contributions to the different socie- 
ties from every church, with the result that a committee 
was sppointed to secure a complete statement of the dates, 
methods and objects of the annual contributions of each 
church. A recommendation was also adopted that each 
local conference should appoint a missionary com- 
mittee to report ‘as far as possible the practices 
of the churches and secure co-operation in the 
support of the werk of the societies. The topic 
of the consolidation of the missionary periodicals was- 

taken up and discussed under various forms, with the re- 
sult of a general consensus of opinion adverse to any con- 
solidation. One of the subjects discussed was that of a joint 
missionary convention of the seven societies, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a memorial for such a con- 
vention in connection with the National Council in 1895, 
when the entire missionary work of the Congregational 
churches shall be presented at one view, and the mutual 
relations of the Societies be illustrated. The Conferenée 
also expressed its opinion in favor of annual mutual con- 
ferences, and also of a more frequent brief presentation of 


fraternal greetings at the annual meetings of each society. 
With regard to special appeals, especially for local enter- 
prises, the Conference urged that they be discouraged as 
much as possible, and that special appeals for general work 
should be infrequent and after previous consultation with 
other societies. In the same line was the expression of 
opinion against the waste continually going on frem send- 
ing out benefactions in response to casual solicitations, 
without application to the societies for full information. 
Other topics were disc , such as the inadequate su ply 
of ministers, and the way to improve the efficiency of he 
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higher Christian schdols, but no definite action was taken 
in regard to them, 
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Biblical We Shite. 
SCIENCE AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


BY PROF. CHARLES DE HARLEZ, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN, BELGIUM. 


TRANSLATED BY Pror. Howarp Oscoop, D.D. 


[PROFESSOR DE HARLEz is one of the most eminent European 
Orientalists, whose work has lain in the investigation of the earli- 
est Asiatic literature outside of the Bible. His principal works 
have been a translation of the Avesta, 1875-80; Grammars, San- 
scrit, 1877; Avesta, 1879, 2d ed., 1880; Pelhvi, 1880: Mendchu, 1884; 
“ Origin of Zoroastrianism,” 1879; “‘ Vedism, Brahmanism and 
Christianity,” 1881; ** Text of Avesta,” 1884; “ History of Empire 
of Kin,” 1887; “* National Religion of Oriental Tartars, Mendchu 
and Mongol, compared with Religion of Ancient Chinese,” 1888; 
I-LI, * Cérémoniale dela Chine Antique,” 1890. 

Professor de Harlez uses Vernes’s “Essais Bibliques,” to express 
his view that the “Higher Criticism” of the Old Testament 
proceeds on grounds that are at war with all sober historical crit- 
icism. He does not treat the question from the point of religion, 
but from that of science alone. The paper is translated from the 
“ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology.”—H. O.] 

Wishing to say something to our readers on the chief 
question discussed in this volume, we will pass by all else 
and concern ourselves solely with the purpose which the 
author had in viewin giving these essays to the public. 
He proposed to justify the system set forth in his previous 
work, ‘‘ The Results of Biblical Exegesis,’”’ which placed 
the date of the composition of the historical (i.e., the Hex- 
ateuch and Judges) and prophetic books of the Bible, be- 
tween the fourth and second century B.c. This system 
has found few adherents, and has drawn upon its author 
sharp criticism to which he would now offer a victorious 
reply. Has he succeeded? This is the question we are 
about to examine in a few words. 

In the first place we acknowledge that the bearing of 
Professor Vernes in this discussion is most courteous. He 
is not a rude contemner of what others regard as sacred. 
He seeks the truth as he conceives it, and, according to his 
peculiar views, but in such manner that conservatives can- 
not charge him with wounding them. He seeks rather to 
be of service to them by showing them a field where, ac- 
cording to him, they are impregnable. On this field 
he wishes to be one with them. It gives me pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the honorable and gentlemanly method of his 
discussion; but it would be impossible for me to follow his 
advice, because it lies outside of the discussion of the prin- 
ciples of the science of religions. In saying that I place 
myself solely on scientific grounds; for scientific motives 
alone urge me toconsider inadmissible both the princip]-. 
on which Professor Vernes builds his theory and the argue 
ments by which he supports it. 

I do not intend here to enter into the depths of the de- 
bate. A passive but not indifferent observer of the battles 
around the biblical Troy, other cares have kept me far from 
this field. I limit myself, therefore, to some observatiogs 
of a nature to influence the conclusions of these intermina- 
ble debates. Professor Vernes will pardon me if I state here 
in all sincerity the impression made upon me by reading 
the essential portions of his work. One is surprised by the 
feebleness of the arguments brought forward to sustain 
propositions of exceptional importance. Speaking in a 
geveral way, it has always astonished me to see the con- 
trast—on one side, the facility with which, against all 
probability, the most distant antiquity possible is accorded 
to works like the Avesta and the Rig-Veda; and, on the 
side, the endeavors which are made to bring down as near 
as possible to our times the date of the composition of the 
Bible. On the one side everything is interpreted in favor 
of the sacred books of India or Eran, and, on the other, 
everything is claimed against the sacred books of the Jews. 
Why this difference? 1am not called upon to explain it; 
J only state it, and ask that we proceed logically and apply 
everywhere the same rules; that the Bible be treated on 
the scientific field like any other historical religious monu 
ment. 

To return to our main point: The fundamental principle 
which Professor Vernes believes is scientifically impregna- 
ble, is, that every literary monument without external, 
ancient, historical, epigraphical or other witnesses, which 
authenticate its date of composition, must be referred to 
the first of these, which testify of its existence at a certain 
epoch and must be dated immediately preceding this epoch; 
always providing that the monument in question is not in- 
compatible with the character of this period of the history 
of the world. Since the main portion of the Bible was not 
certified until the end of the third century B.c., it is scien- 
tificaily necessary to consider it as written in the preceding 
century, or a few years before that. 

It is astonishing that one as judicious as Professor 
Vernes did not immediately perceive the vice of this argu- 
ment: ‘‘ A book has no date before a certain time, there- 
fore it was written a short time before this.” Logically 
one would say, “therefore its date is uncertain” ; any 
other conclusion is illegitimate. By reasoning as Protes- 
sor Vernes proposes, we should be compelled to place many 
a Greek and Latin author among the writers of the Middle 
Ages; the Chinese Shu-King and Shi-King would belong to 
the second century B.c.; the Avesta could not be older 
tkan the first century of our era, and the Vedas not as old 
as the Avesta. 

Professor Vernes, it is true, adds that the document in 
question must show by its characteristics that it agrees 
with the late date assigned to it; but that is a very uncer- 
tain and subjective criterion, for what one may decide as 
belonging toa ceriain time, another will declare is incom- 
patible with its characteristics, and tho that were re- 
garded by the whole world as incontestable, yet no final 
decision cépild be reached in this way. For, becausea doc- 
ument may fit intoa certain time, it does not by any means 
follow that-it belongs there. It must be proved that it 
cannot belong to aty other period. But jn the subject 
under discussion it is just the contrary. 
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This method of procedure is ots dct gaaienbinndebeds 
In every other case where a people leaves continuous 
annals and these annals are of a serious and historical 
character, their testimony is accepted so far as it is not 
contrary to all probability. And if it is thought that 
these annals contain legends or fables, a careful search is 
made to find out how much truth is hidden under these 
popular fancies. That is the fundamental principle of 
historical criticism in this matter. It is most important 
to apply it to the case in hand, since the condition required 
by Professor Vernes to establish the opposing principle 
cannot be obtained.. The narratives and ideas that fill the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings are utter- 
ly at variance with the spirit of the times chosen by Pro- 
fessor Vernes. The first of these are the outcome of a 
primitive civilization, with some traces of savagery, 
which could not have been imagined during the period of 
quiet and social well-being when Professor Vernes sup- 
poses they were produced. It passes my power of belief 
and all historical probability to regard the laws of Exodus 
an Leviticus as invented by the contemporaries of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

It is not only the general contents of these books, but 
the smallest details are at war with thisadaptation. Take 
one example among a thousand. “A stranger shalt thou 
not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress him; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt” (Ex. 22: 21; 23: 9). Can 
we believe that we have here a writer, a legislator of the 
third century B.c.? Suggesting as the motive of an im_ 
portant law, which was opposed to the customs of his peo_ 
ple, an imaginary fact, invented by him, which must have 
taken place a thousand years before, in place of resting this 
law on the events of the captivity which still burned in the 
memories and hearts of the people? Can we believe that 
the obscure words of the dying Jacob (Gen. 49) were in- 
vented in the third century B.c.? We cannot now enter 
on further details, which would require a volume. We 
only remark as respects Exodus that chapters 21-23 do not 
necessarily imply the sole sanctuary, as Professor Vernes 
thinks. There is no proof of this there. Perhaps Profes- 
sor Vernes believes that he finds it in 21: 14, and 23: 19. But 
plainly it is not there. In 21: 14, it is said: “ If a man come 
presumptuously upon his neighbor to slay him with guile, 
thou shait take him from mine altar.’”’ Surely here it is 
not a question of a single altar, as one can prove by 20: 2%, 
where the same word ‘altar’ is used. In 23: 19 ‘the house 
of Jehovah” is no more one temple or one sanctuary than 
the barren spot without an altar, where Jacob saw the lad- 
der reaching to Heaven, which he called ‘“‘the house of 
God.’? The remainder of chapter 23 proves, like the pre- 
ceding content, that it has to do with the journey in the 
desert, and that the sole sanctuary was prescribed only for 
the promised land many years after this (Deut. 12: 8-14; 
comp. Lev. 17 which speaks of another matter). 

If we pass from the fundamental principle of Professor 
Vernes to the criticism of.the separate books of the Bible, 
we cannot agree with him. Speaking generally, it is impos- 
sible toadmit that a fraud so colossal could have succeeded 
under the conditions supposed; that the Jews after the ex- 
ile permitted, through deceit and forgery, to be imposed on 
themselves a Draconian set of laws like those of Leviticus 
and foreign to their mode of thought. We cannot even 
conceive that the priests of that time could have harbored 
the idea. Inorder that a mystification of this sort should 
succeed,the Jewish nation must have been composed on the 
one side of apeople utterly unlettered and stupid and with 
no memory of the past, and, on the other side, of a priest- 
hood sensational and enter prising, all perfectly united and 
incapable of betraying the secret of their trickery. Be- 
tween these two extremes there could have been no middle 
class. Our readers know that such was not the case. And 
as respects the prophets, can one conceive the priests of 
the fourth or second century B.c. suddenly coming 
before the people with books fallen from Heaven, contain- 
ing prophecies of events that took place centuries before, 
and the people, great and little,educated and ignorant, 
kindly believing that these lucubrations, ridiculous as ex 
post facto, had existed for centuries in the midst of the 
nation without ever being known by them? If there has 
ever been a miracle, Cie was one. Wecan only glance at 
this point. 

Let us take a glance at the criticism of the partsof the 
Old Testament. The Pentateuch (it is said) could not have 
been composed in ancient times for the two following rea- 
sons: 1, It is not a strict order, contains repetitions, incon- 
gruities, even contradictions; 2, its legislation is a work 
of reflection which could not bave been made at the begin- 
ning of anew born society. I do not hesitate to assert that 
the first argument proves precisely the contrary of Profes- 
sor Vernes’s inference from it. It is not at a time of social 
peace, quiet and reflection, that a priesthood with ever so 
little intelligence could produce a work of this kind. A 
work, with want of order, with repetitions not identical, 
with incongruities, with facts difficult to harmonize, could 
only be the product of daily journals kept by many, or the 
union of many documents considered worthy of too much 
respect to be altered at all,even to better the form of it. 
The character assigned to the Pentateuch by Professor 
Vernes is, therefore, the proof of its antiquity. 

The second argument brings us again face to face with 
one of the purely subjective considerations of which bib- 
lical criticism presents only too many examples. Who 
knows what might be the legislation of all nascent socie- 
ties? Whocan mark out the impassible limits? Do we 
forget the history of the early Mandchu and the short 
time in which the hordes of Aguda formed an empire and 
counselors discussed the highest economical questions and 
resolved on the adoption of free trade? Let anyone study, 
even superficially, the legislation of Exodus and Leviticus 
and he will be convinced that it could have been made only 
for avery primitive, somewhat savage people, of a high an- 
tiquity; afar off it tells of the desert and of an early people. 
It would be superfiuous to prove this. 

But is it true, admitting.the high antiquity of the Book 











of Leviticus, that the people were a nascent society? Were 
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they not an accidental or. constrained union of:nomadic 
tribes leading for the first time a regulated life? Not at 
all. They had lived for centuries with one of the most 
civilized nations of that time, and their leaders had been 
educated in the wisdom of the Egyptians. Could not 
these leaders bave conceived a code similar to that of Exo- 
dus and Leviticus? One might be astonished that they did 
not do better, if one did not know both the people and 
their ways. 

If Exodus was only a post-exile forgery, would we be able 
to discover the stopping places of the Israelites in their 
flight from Egypt? lf it was this forgery, the forgers must 
have copied the religious usages of Babylon and not those 
of Egypt. But it was Egypt and not Babylon they were 
forbidden to imitate. 

According to Professor Vernes the Book of Judges could 
not have been written until after the return from exile and 
the restoration of the Jewish nation, because here and 
there are found satirical thrusts against royalty. I 
have asked myself often how men of judicious and enlight- 
ened minds could be satisfied with arguments of this kind. 
It would seem as if the books of the Bible were pieces on 
the chessboard, which may be placed anywhere in time, 
according tothe pleasure of the mover. Satires against 
royalty fit into a time when the Jews were grieved with 
kings; then we will place this book there. That is the 
method. And it is seriously supposed that this is an argu- 
ment of some worth! Even if this argreement could be 
shown, what would that prove? When have men ever rea- 
sened thus? Are these censorious traits foreign to the 
times of the Judges? Did not the people then have good 
reason to praise neighboring kings? Even under a mon- 
archical government is satire always out of place and im- 
possible? This argument is without substance. 

Again, Professor Vernes tells us that the historical 
books could not have been written while the events nar- 
rated were taking place or shortly afterward, because the 
historian draws from them lessons for the people, of hap- 
piness following fidelity to God, of misery following the 
violation of hislaws. This presumption might be of some 
worth in abstract criticism, if the Bible were the only mon- 
ument of high antiquity bearing this character; but the 
facts are otherwise. The cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon 
and Assyria show us the sovereigns of these countries 
always concerned about the worship of their gods, and the 
inevitable consequencs of their fidelity or neglect. The 
same view is held by the Singers of the Vedas; and the 
Shu-king, like the Bible, is a continued hymn to the 
divine or heavenly Providence, that upholds the sovereigns 
who are faithfulin their duties to the Master of Heaven. 
and casts down those who forget them and do not worship 
bim as they should. On the grounds of simple reason, why 
then could not the biblical annals have been written in 
the same spirit? 

As to the Psalms, which Professor Vernes puts among 
the latest writings in the Bible, we must limit ourselves 
toa few remarks. David was a warrior king; that is in- 
contestable; but he was not a warrior by nature, and 
war was forced on him. He was for a long time the 
player on the harp whocharmed Saul and stilled his frenzy 
by his song and music. He has not been the only one- 
whose hand has grasped both the sword and the lyre. 
Without going further away, there is Frederick the Great 
whose military cares did not prevent his cultivation of 
letters or his turning a madrigal. Is it at all strange that 
the king, who danced and played on the harp before the 
holy ark, who was the restorer of the sacred ceremonies 
and of liturgical song, should have composed or caused to 
be composed a great number of songs? Many of those 
attributed to him fallin so completely with the circum- 
stances which are said to have occasioned them that they 
cannot be torn apart except in an arbitrary way. Here is 
an instance where we should follow the principle of the 
agreement of time which Professor Vernes applies so often. 
For instance, the 132d Psalm, where David speaks of him- 
self and swears that he will not enter his palace until he 
has founda place of habitation for the God of Jacob; can it 
be imagined that it was composed at another time, and of 
all times, two or three centuries before ourera? There is 
the elegy on the Geath of Saul and Jonathan as well as the 
hymn of 2 Sam. 7, composed by David. To dispute the 
authenticity against all these witnesses is easy, but is it 
scientific? 

Again, as to the numerous Psalms, in which royalty 
plays an eJevated and prevailing part, could they have been 
written centuries after the kings had disappeared; the very 
centuries when it is supposed the Jews were given to satire 
against kings? There are also Psalms in which all the 
events of the exodus and the history of Israel as far as the 
first king, are recalled. What rational principle allows 
their being carried eight or nine centuries further on? 
These form a large number whose date would be irrevoca- 
bly fixed, if it was a question of any other book than the 
Bible. 

Let the criticism of the Psalms be as thorough as possi- 
ble because of their exceptional character; but let it be in 
accordance with the rules of logic and general criticism. 
This is what we must require in all cases. It has been 
said, for instance, that the Psalms were the war-songs of 
the Maccabees, so that at one time we are told that these 
sacred hymns are irreconcilable with the military character 
of David; and, again, that they form the hymn book of a 
people always under arms. Of all things we ought to be 
on our guard against subjective impressions. How have 
the literary characteristics of certain writings been ampli- 
fied in order to separate those which tradition ascribes to 
the same author. Nevertheless, there is nothing more de- 
ceptive than this criterion, tho it may have a semblance of 
reality. How many authors are always the same? On the 
other side, how many show the influence on them of cir- 
cumstances, surroundings, of their own change of charac- 
ter and life? If history had not given unimpeachable wit- 
ness, if the facts had not passed under our eyes, could we 
believe that the author of “‘‘The Cid” and “ Les Horaces’’ 

was the‘author of “ Otho and Attila”? that the same pen 
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wrote “ La Thébuide,” “ Les Plaideurs, ” as well as “ Phé- 

dre” and. “* Athalie’’? Would we not laugh at one who 
would attribute to the same poet “ Les Méditations” as 
well as ‘‘ Jocelyn” and “* L’ Ange Déchu,” or who would as- 
sert that the monarchical and Christian celebrant of the 
birth of the Dukewf Bordeaux was also the author of *‘ Le 
Rot s’Amuse’”’ and ** Les Travailleurs de la Mer’? All 
this shows that personal taste is a very uncertain guide. 
Why should these simple and elementary facts be forgotten 
when one begins to dissect the Bible? 

As regards the Hexateuch, all the efforts made to bring 
it this side the Exile will always meet these impassable ob- 
stacles; tne impossibility of the success of such a gigantic 
forgery, unheard of in the history of the world; the nature 
of these books, incompatible with the state of Asiatic civ- 
ilization after Cyrus; the absolute failure of indications 
warranting the hypothesis of.a social change so radical and 
important. That there might have been alterations, addi- 
tions,errors of transcriptions, etc., all historical criticism 
warrants us in supposing. 

Let us mark this fact. On one side testimonies, exterior, 
positive, exact, are demanded before admitting the antiqui- 
ty of the Pentateuch, which has, in its favor possession and 
presumption; on the other side, not even the slightest his- 
torical indication of the great fact of the late forgery, not 
the least, most distant allusion is demanded for justifica- 
tion of the change and determination of date, aguinst 
which so many facts vigorously protest. Can we then 
accept a hypothesis and subjective impressions open to 
such grave mistakes? Or, may we treat the biblical bouks 
as the pieces of a Chinese puzzle, to be put here and there 
according to the feeling and taste of each one? Ina scien- 
tific pont of view the consequences of this course are most 
disastrous. The most interesting and important docu- 
ments concerning the first civilization of Asia are willing- 
ly given up. The advantage of beginning anew and going 
on will not compensate for this loss. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 28TH. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR —ActTs 7; 54-8: 4. 
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NoteEs.—‘ These things.”—Stephen’s speech; let that be 
read, to see the drift of it, how it shows the habit of the 
Jews to reject their prophets and teachers. ‘*Gnashed.” 
—Au expression, not wholly figurative, of great anger. 
“Looked up stedfastly into Heaven.’’—Not the sky, for he 
seems to have been in a closedroom. The vision is inter- 
nal. “Jesus standing.” —Not sitting, as he is usually 
described, but standing, as if to rise and welcome him. 
“Rushed upon him.’’—Without the formality of a vote. 
‘Out of the city.”,—Because the Law of Moses (Lev. 
24:14) forbade capital executions within the gates of the 
city. “Stoned him,’’—A usual form of punishment for 
idolatry or blasphemy. “The witnesses.”"—They were 
required to cast the first stone (Deut. 17: 7). “Laid 
down their garments.”’—As it is usual in the East to throw 
off the outer robe when engaged in any work which re- 
quires the free use of the hands. ‘Young man -named 
Saw.”—This is the first mention of Paul, who took his 
later name after the conversion of a nobleman of that 
name. He was young; that is, less than forty. “Tord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.”-—Stephen followed the example 
of Jesus in his appeal to God to receive his spirit, as also in 
praying for his enemies. “Saul was consenting.” — 
This is said to introduce the story of his conversion. Prob- 
ably Paul told Luke this story of Stephen. “On that 
day a great persecution.’”’—The musder of Stephen started 
it, and it burst out in a general fury. “All scattered.” 
—As Jesus had told them: ‘‘If they persecute you in one 
city, flee ye into another.” “Except the Apostles.”— 
They felt it their duty to remain in Jerusalem for some 
reason unknown. “Devout men buried Stephen.”— 
Apparently not Christians but Jews, w.o had some sym- 
pathy with the Christians, like Joseph of Arimathea. 


















































“Haling.”—An obsolete word, for which “ dragging away” 


is suggested by the American Revisers. 

Instruction.—W hen people hear of the sins of which they 
or their people have been guilty, they may be sorry or they 
may be indifferent, or they may be angry. Most people do 
not like to be told their faults, and feel hurt or angry about 
it. They do not love the one who rebukes them. We 
ought to beso anxious to Jearn our faults and correct them, 
that we should thank the person who reproves us. 

When persons get angry or sulky when rebuked, it is 
some proof that they deserved it. They are all wrong now, 
and they probably were before. Keep a good temper, even 
under provocation. 

What Stephen saw in his mind’s eye, we can also see ina 
measure. So John, when in exile, saw the door opened in 
Heaven and God on his throne. We too can dwell in our 
minds on God and Heaven, and make God’s presence real to 
us, The hosts of God encamp around them that fear him, 
and’ he will still deliver them. Let us only believe, as 
Stephen did. 

Stephen had this vision because he was full of the Holy 
Ghost. Even so we are told of John in Patmos, before he 
saw the door of Heaven open that he was “in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day.’’ This was the condition of the blessing. 
But we can be in the Spirit also if we ask God’s presence 
with us. This comes from prayer and meditating on God’s 
presence. 

Jesus is in Heaven where Stephen saw him; and he is there 
tohelp us. Stephen saw him not seated and doing noth- 
ing, but standing, ready to greet him. That is what he is 
there for, ‘‘ making intercession for the saints, according 
to the will of God.” 

Stephen died bya combination of law and mob-law. 
Here the chef tribunal of the Jews, their standing body 
of judges and jury, resolved themselves into a mob, and 
without any formalities lynched Stephen. That was bad 
enough; and yet they might say that they were the persons 





say of people who now take accused persons, or persons not 
yet formally accused, only suspected, out of the hands of 
the officers and murder them? 

Lynch law is utterly atrocious and unjustifiable. It is 
one of the greatest sins of our country. Hundreds of peo- 
ple in our country are thus murdered every year, often on 
the flimsiest evidence of their guilt. It is an insult to law. 
Notice how Stephen's death imitated our Lord’s. Jesus 
committed his soul to his Father; so did Stephen. Jesus 
prayed for his enemies; so did Stephee. Hundreds and 
thousands have died in the same way since in trust and 
prayer. Jesus has taught us how to die as well as how to 
live. 

Stephen had the blessing of Christ’s presence. Jesus did 
not save him from death, not even froma violent death,but 
he met him after death. He died happy, triumphant. His 
enemies were not victorious; he was the conqueror. 

Great persecution means great spreadof the Gospel. It 
has always been so, nearly; so that it is proved that the 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 

Saul had one excellence; he was an earnest man. He 
had good stuff in him, only misdirected. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CORLIES, H. W. R., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

EARLE, Joun, Des Moines, Ia., accepts call to Greece, N. Y. 
KNIGHT, E. G., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

PIERCE, R. F. Y., Mt. Holly, N. J., accepts call to Rockford, TL. 
THOMAS, JAmes P., Beaver Dam, Wis., resigns. 

TOLMAN, R. F.,.Gardner, Mass., resigns. : 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AYER, Epwarp P., Yale Divinity School (not Charles L. of 
West Stafford, Conn. ), called. to be acting pastor at Bridge- 
water. 


BATES, CHARLES &., Lee, accepts call to Milton, Post-office 

address, Farmington, N. H.. 

BEARD, G. W., Chicago, L1l., accepts call to South ch., Norwalk, 

Conn. 

BEARD, Revusen A., Home Miss. Supt. for Woehinaten, ac- 

cepts cali to the presidency of Fargo College, N. D. 

ee WILLIAM H., South Killingly, accepts call to Chaplin, 
Joun. 


BLAMDELL, JAMES A., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Wauke- 
sha, Wis. 


BLOSE, Dantet A., Beardstown, II1l., resigns. 
ro Luter E., Dickinson, accepts call to Grand Forks, 


BURROUGHS, W. H., Andrews, Ind., resigns. 
BUSTON, NATHAN L., Postville, Ia., accepts call to Griggsville, 


CLARK, W1111Am J., Clinton, Wis., resigns. 


comm nec’ H., Provo, Utah, accepts call to Billings, 
dont. 


COLTON, THERON G., Hudson, Mich., accepts call to Silvania, O- 


COEAED, WILLIAM bi Green Prairie, accepts call to Belgrade, 
inb 


CRUZAN, Jonny, A., Sioux Falls, S. D., resigns. 
oun GILBERT A., Housatonic, Mass., accepts call to Warner, 


DAT W., A. B. C, F. M., accepts call to Cumberland Center, 


DUNN, CHARLES W., Lebanon, Mo., accepts call to North To- 
peka, Kan 


DUITON, CHARLES H,, Ashland, Mass., resigns. 


FAIRBANKS, Epwarp, St. Johnebury, Vt., accepts call to be 
acting pastor at Koxbury, Conn. 


re — C., Southville, Mass., accepts call to Fitzwilliam, 


HALL, ALBERT E., Warner, called to Conway, N. H. 

HAZEN, WILLIAM W., Big Rock, accepts call to Prairie. City, Ia. 
JONES, [ra S., Topsham, Me., resigns. 

JONES, MorGan P., Seattle, Wash., resigns. 

KYLE, Rosert J., Wilton, N, H., resigns. 

LA GRANGE, Jonn H., Saugerties, N. Y., resigns. 

LEWIS, THomASG., Blairsburg, Ia., resigns. 

LUCAS, ORAMEL W., Oregon City, Ore., resigns. 


McCLEMENTS, Joun, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Monticello, 
inn. 


McKEEVER, Isaac W., Ludington, Mich., resigns. 
ORCHAR y, Jonn, ord. July 27th, Dickinson, N. D. 


a = K., Lyme (Bellevue P. O.), accepts call to Chilli- 
cothe, 


PENTECOST, GrorGE F. D.D.,returns from his mission to India 
Sept. and remains one mouth at W aterbury, Conn 


ROGERS, SAMUEL J., Minneapolis, called to Robbinsdale, Minn. 
ROUSE, FREDERICK T., West Superior, Wis., resigns. 


one. ALBERT D., Bedford, N. H., called to East Longmeadow, 
acs. 


SNOWDEN, Davip H., Kokomo, Ind., accepts call to Roberts 
and Melvin, il. 


TEBBETTS, ArTHUR H., Glencoe, Minn., resigns. 


TRAVIS, Davip Q., Orland, accepts call to Pilgrim ch., Indian- 
apolis, hid. 
eee ‘1HOMAS H., East Orleans, called to Southampton, 
ass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BLACK, GrorGE B., Kansas, called to Pekin, Ill. 
CROSBY, ARTHUR, San Rafael, Cal., resigns. 


DODGE, Ws. E., late of Valparaiso, Chile, accepts call to Mon- 
tecito, Cal. 


EVANS, CHARLES, inst. recently, Reno, Il, 

FULCHER, t#£0RGE A., Chicago, accepts call to Oregon, Il. 

HAMBLY, MILTON C., Toronto, Cal., called to Hamden, N. Y. 

McCOMB, P. H. K., Bucyrus, accepts call to Hanover College, O 

— JAMES D., Albany, N. Y.,accepts call to Indianapolis, 
ud. 


JONES, PLato, Red Wing, Minn., calied to Mattawan, N. Y. 

ROGERS, J. M., Gale College, accepts call to Manistique, Mich. 

— NORMAN N., Ramapo, N. Y., called to Las Vegas, 

QUEEN, SYLvanus R., Chester, Penn., called to Otisville, N. Y 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ANDERSON, R. W., Texarkana, Ark., accepts charge of the mis 
sious at Athens, Greensboro, ‘Madison and Washington, Ga. 
BECKWI?tH, UC. M., Houston, 'lex., resigns. 
BICKNELL, JESSE k., Way Cross, ee call to Griffin, Ga. 
FENN, Percy3., Brewsters, N. Y. ed to Fort Smita, “ark. 
isieaRL KOGERS, Meadville, accepts call to Scranton, Penn. 
SHEPHERD, K. BOWDEN, Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRETHER, J. , Ref. Ger. inst. Aug. 3d, Swanton, Penn. 
HILL, o 8., United Pres., New Florence, called to Jeannette, 


Pen 
HOUS i G. A., Ref. Ger. inst., Aug. 2d, Landisburg, Penn. 
LEMEKE, H. J. H., Luth., Beaver Falls, accepts cuil to Franklin, 


Penn. 

SCRE. GerorGE M., Luth., accepts call to St. Mark’s, Scran- 
ton, Penn. 

WINEGART, BR. C., Ref. Ger., New Castle Penn., called to 





especially appointed to decide such cases. What shall we 





Missions. 
MOSLEM PERSECUTION 


A Union Conference in India. 








CHILDREN IN MADAGASCAR 


MISSIONARY TRIALS. 


CALLS FOR LABORERS. 





THE FOREIGN FIELD BrRoUGHT NEAR BY 


Prof. Homer B. HULBERT, Seoul, Korea, 
The Rev. J. S. CHANDLER, Madura, India, 
The Rev. J. E. Scott, Muttra, India, 
Mrs. E. B. MoGitvary, Chieng Mai, Siam, 
The Rev. E. G. PoItuips, Tura, Assam, 
Prof. Isaac T. HZADLAND, Peking, China, 
The Rev. ARTHUR H. Smrru, T’ung Chou, China, 
The Rev. F. G. HARRINGTON, Yokohama, Japan, 
J. H. SHepp, D.D., Urumia, Persia, 
Miss MAtTT1x R. WY.t18, Latakia, Syria, 
Mrs. CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH, Groutville, South Africa, 
The Rev. HuaH Gouprig, Old Calabar, Africa, 
The Rev. Jonn H. HAILE, Madagascar, 
The Rev. J. H. Lawrie, Aneityum, New Hebrides. 


OUR missionary letters open this week with an article by 

Professor Hulbert, of Korea, on the missionary’s adopted 

tongue. Wecommend it to our readers, and especially to 

those who are looking forward to missionary work. The 

Rev. J. S. Chandler, of Madura, India, sends us a most in- 

teresting report of a Union Christian Convention partici- 
pated in by representatives of a dozen missions in many 

parts of India. The Rev. J. E. Scott breaks through the 
usual missionary reserve and tells us of the trials and 
hardships of a missionary’s life, closing with an appeal 
that should go straight to every heart. From Assam we 

have some notes about the Garos and Kols, by the Rev. E. 

G. Phillips, and from Siam comes the story of a Lao Evan- 
gelist by Mrs. E. B. McGilvary. Prof. Isaac T. Head- 
land, of Peking University, the one that has recently re- 
ceived such favorable notice from the Emperor of China, 
givessome interesting incidents from Chinese History, and 
the Rev. Arthur H. Smith, of the American Board Mission 
at T’ung Chou,tells of the imperative needs of that prosper 

vus mission. The record of Baptist Mission work in Japan 
comes from the Rev. F. G. Harrington; Dr. J. H. Shedd, of 
Persia, tells a thrilling story of the persecution of a Mo- 
hammedan convert, and Miss Mattie R. Wylie takes us 
igto an Ansairiyeth village in Syria. From Syria we pass to 
South Africa, and Mrs. Goodenough writes charmingly of 
a summer outing among scenes of beauty in marked con- 
trast to the hovels where they were obliged to sleep. The 
Rev. Hugh Goldie tells of the rum traffic in West Africa, 
and the devotion of some of the native helpers. Children’s 
life in Madagascar is described by the Rev. John H. Haile, 
and from the Sorth Pacific, the Rev. J. H. Lawrie sends us 
a letter telling of the difficulties of overcoming savagedom 
in the New Hebrides. To those who will read them care- 
fully these letters furnish invaluable material for monthly 
concerts and Christian Endeavor missionary meetings, 
bringing usas they do into the closest relation to the mis- 
sionaries themselves. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 

~~ July. _| Financial Year to July 3ist. 
1891. | 1992. 1391. 

45, $45,010 05|$670,481 11/$630,590 42—11 mos. 
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American B’ ra $90,047 
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Miss. Union.) 11,829 78, 14,782 13) 68,607 89) 63,113 86—4 mos. 
Presb. (North)! 000 25) 30.776 3 ‘4 84,270 16; 93,944 85—3 mos. 
+ (South); 11,405 89) 11,670 57| 46,949 26) 51,603 34—4 mos. 
* —“Cumb.| "386 89) "285 i 601 77| "379 20-3 mos. 
Ref. (Dutch). .| 5,151 06) 6,421 36; 17,784 75 19,383 38—3 mos. 
M. E., Ch., So.| 7,165 87) 8,561 35 35,802 98) 43,080 83—5 mos. 
Luther’ n Gen’l| | } 
Synod....... | 3,624 42} 4,081 65| 12,342 53) 13,598 27—4 mos. 
Universalist . yy ees SO eee —10 mos. 








And they were all filed with the Holy Ghost, and began 
to speak with other tongues, 8 the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.—Acts 2: 4. 


THE MISSIONARY’S ADOPTED TONGUE. 


BY PROF. HOMER B. HULBERT, 


Of Seoul, Korea. 








AMONG the debts that can never be liquidated is the debt 
which the science of philology owes to the missionaries of 
the Cross. We have but to glance over the list of authori- 
ties on Asiatic, Micronesian, African and American Indian 
languages to be assured that comparatively little has been 
done in any of them outside of missionary lines. Such 
names as Morrison, Doolittle, Hepburn, Caldwell and Elliot, 
together with a hundred others, stand out in bold relief on 
the list of language pioneers. 

They have left to men of greater leisure the interesting 
and important work of deducing theories of the origin of 
languages and the historic bearing of dialects; but the 
solid, hard work of gathering, classifying and digesting 
the facts has been left to them. They spent weary years 
in the work of analysis and of synthesis, of lexicography 
and grammar; and they are the ones who have made possi- 
ble the worldwide application of the science of compara- 
tive philology. 

But they are thoroughly in error who imagine that this 
is the objective point at which those men aimed. Nothing 
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scientific bearing of their work. They aimed straight at 
the souls of men, using to its full the linguistic capability 
with which they were endowed, a capability that was sanc- 
tified to higher uses than the mere swelling of the bulk of 
the world’s knowledge of linguistic facts. They felt the 
supreme importance of that grandest of Protestant battle 
cries, ‘‘ The Bible for the masses”; and the intense desire to 
put that Bible into the hands of the masses, and to enable 
their fellow-workers to explain its saving truths, nerved 
them with determination, fired them with zeal, and 
clothed them with patience for a work from which un- 
sanctified scholarship would have shrunk, appalled. 
This brings us to the threshold of a subject of vital im- 
portance in the preparation of a missionary for active 
work on the field, namely, the thorough acquisition of a 
foreign tongue, and a few observations on this subject may 
not be out of place. 

First. Its paramount importance. We sometimes 
hear it said: ‘‘When the man gets on the field he will 
soon pick up the language’; but I venture to affirm 
that he will dono such thing. A man may indeed pick 
up a smattering of German or French by traveling in 
these countries, for English, German and French are first 
cousins, but when it comes to “ picking up”’ an Oriental 
dialect which kas little or no literature and no competent 
teachers it. is much like trying to pick up the gold brick 
which represented the year’s output of the Comstock mine. 
As this dawns upon the missionary there is always the 
subtle danger that he may come to consider himself a full- 
fledged missionary before he has mastered enough of the 
language to be able to present simple Bible truths so as to 
be thoroughly understood by the common people. The 
truth is, however, that no man can truly call himself an 
active missionary until he can do that. He has been sent, 
to be sure, and he is on the field; but he can proclaim 
nothing. However many natives he may try to teach to 
speak English, however much medicine he may dispense, or 
even dowever many tracts he may scatter he is no mission- 
ary until he can carry home to the hearts of men the truths 
of Christ by word of mouth, It is a question whether the 
missionary ought not to put aside the first two years of his 
life on the field exclusively to the acquisition of the language 
and to be exempt during that period from all other work 
whatever whether it be teaching in a school, or dispensing 
medicine, or working on committees. But in spite of his 
immunity from outside labor that period should be the 
most arduous of his whol: career. If a working knowledge 
of the language cannot be acquired in one year he must 
have two, if ten are necessary he must have ten. It is the 
one absolute essential next to consecration. Demosthenes 
would be stoned on tke streets of Ku Kiang as soon as you 
or I. His Greek eloquence would avail him nothing; 
Chinese eloquence would be necessary. Granted then the 
importance of this let us consider, 

Second. The method. In considering the method of ac- 
quiring a language it is necessary to take into account the 
nature and extent of the helps that are available. 

(a) The literature of the country. In some lands we 
find no literature at all, as in the savage regions of Afg- 
ca and in many of the Pacific Islands. In others we 
find a literature but written in a language different 
from the vernacular. This is true of all the so-called 
Mongolian languages. The literature of Japan gives no 
aid to the student of Japanese, nor does the literature of 
China give any aid to the student of the vernacular; for the 
language of books is so different from the spoken language 
that if one were to speak as he writes he would be wholly 
unintelligible. It may be laid down asa general rule that 
the literature of a pagan country affords no practical 
help to the student of the vernacular. 

(b) Teachers. It is an extremely difficult matter to find 
a competent native teacher in the East. The so-called 
teachers know little or- nothing about the science of 
grammar. They know nothing about the proper method 
of teaching. They persist in teaching high-sounding 
literary words instead of the words that are in common 
use among the people. They have to be taught to teach 
before one can get any good from them. They are gener- 
ally from the higher classes, which are the most intensely 
prejudiced against Christian teaching, and so the student 
is continually “linked together with unbelievers” who 
have no sympathy with him in the main object of his work, 
and who assist him solely for the sake of the money they 
get out of it. And yet it is impossible to get along with- 
out them. Dr. Nevius, of Cheefoo, China, is an authority 
for the statement that not a single translation of the 
Scriptures into Chinese has been accomplished with the 
aid of a Christian native teacher. None of the converts 
has the necessary literary qualifications for such a work. 

(c) The people. Here is the one inexhaustible source 
from which the student must draw his knowledge of the 
vernacular. His object is not to speak elegantly nor to be 
able to split grammatical hairs, but tocommunicate simple 
ideas in a thoroughly intelligible manner; and to do it he 
must mix with the people. He must be willing to break 
rules of grammar and of rhetoric if they do, and if he can 
be better understood by so doing. He ought to shut him- 
self out for weeks at a time from communication with 
English-speaking people, that he may be compelled to use 
the native language exclusively. He must throw aside the 
eld scholastic method by which he learned Latin and 
Greek, and must learn not only to read and speak, but also 
to think in his adopted tongue. Were he compelled to 
wentally translate into English all that a native said be- 
tore he could grasp its meaning, he never would become 
able to converse intelligibly. But in all this there is a 
corresponding danger; he is apt to consider that such desul- 
tory conversation and intercourse with natives is suffi- 
cient, while, in truth, this is-but the beginning of his 
work. He must make the result thus obtained the mate- 
rial for intense, concentrated work in the study. As the 
geologist returns from his ramblings with a bag-of speci- 
mens, his work is just begun; he must subject them to the 
tests of various acids, the blowpipe and the microscope. 

S» the student returns from his talks with natives with 





his note-book full of words, ideas, forms of expression, 
idioms, which he must subject to the tests of analysis and 
verification, and then the whole must be clinched by the 
rivets of memory; and every day they must be brought out 
for review and exercise; and, like Samson, they must be 
harnessed to the wheel that is definitely productive. 

Third. Is the necessity of learning a language a 
hindrance or a help? The necessity of spending several 
years in the acquisition of a language is generally looked 
upon asa matter for regret. Two or three years practically 
thrown away, they say, and even then not to be able to 
present the truth with one-half the clearness or one-half 
the richness of illustration that one could in his own 
mother torigue! There is a certain degree of truth in this, 
and yet there are distinctly two sides to the question. We 
take the ground that the necessity of learning a language 
is a distinct advantage, and on the strength of the follow- 
ing considerations: 

(a) It gives a man an opportunity of finding out how 
much or how little there isin him. Since the acquisition 
of the language is an absolute sine qua non of mission 
work, a man in attacking it attacks the inevitable. And 
we dare affirm that nothing will more thoroughly reveal 
the character of a man or show the stuff of which he is 
made than this inexorable necessity. 

It takes a one-horned dilemma to develop a man’s power 
of will, perseverance and patience. 

The work on the mission field is not laid out on the popu- 
lar ‘‘Elective System’’ plam. A man has to look facts 
squarely in the face, put aside individual preferences and 
prejudices, and settle right down to close and, it may be, 
exhaustive work. : 

There are some men who a)ways like to work against 
odds; for whom the presence of difficulties and obstacles 
renders work doubly agreeable. Such are the men that 
are wanted on the field. He must be an “all round” 
worker. If he goes out with the idea, for instance, that his 
training and talents have fitted. him especially for the 
work of higher education, he generally finds that he has 
to take in hand a class of dirty little urchins and teach 
them thealphabet. It is the study-of the language that 
brings out what a man hasin him. He soon begins to see 
how little he has trained his memory in the past, how little 
he has been wont to concentrate his whole mind on one 
thing for consecutive hours. He finds that he has to drop 
all his old pet theories and adapt himself to circumstances, 
and the readiness with which he accepts the situation and 
adapts himself to it isa pretty good indication of his caliber. 

(b) The study of the language gives a man clearness in 
his knowledge of theological truth. This is the best thing 
that this necessity confers upon the young missionary. 
He goes fresh from the studies in the seminary with very 
clear notions of some theological points, and very misty 
ones of others. It often happens that his clearest ideas 
are on the points of controversy between the different 
branches of the Evangelical Church, the very things that 
the heathen do not need to know anything about. He may 
be well posted on the difference between the active and 
the permissive decrees of God, and yet be very badly 
mixed in his knowledge of the various steps in the process 
of the New Birth. But, yousay, how does the necessity of 
learving another language help him? Simplyin this way: 
You cannot find out the Chinese equivalent of an English 
word without havina a clear idea of what that word 
means, That is the root of the whole matter. Itis finely 
illustrated in the discussion which has been going on for 
years in China as to what Chinese word they shall use for 
our word God. some say Shin, which means Spirit, others 
say Sang Jei, which means “ Highest Divinity,’’ others say 
Chun Ju which means “‘ Ruler of Heaven.’”’’ The question 
is, Which one comes nearest our idea of God, and which one 
differentiates him the most from the degraded deities of 
the Chinese pantheon? This controversy has led to such a 
study of the nature and attributes of God that to-day there 
is no body of men that can discuss them more clearly or 
with greater perspicuity than can the missionaries in 
China. So it is with scores of theolegical points. The dif- 
ficulty of finding words in heathen languages to express 
them leads to a close and exhaustive study of the points in 
question. 

(c) It retards the growth,in heathen countries, of the 
denominational differences that prevail in Christendom. 
It is salvation through Christ that the missionaries go to 
teach, and they feel that it would be a shame to sow the 
seeds of discord that have brought forth such bitter fruit 
here at home. If those heathen people spoke the same lan- 
guage that we do they wouldsoon pick up the terms of 
hereditary polemics that abound among us. They will 
have their own schisms soon enough without our foisting 
any of ours uponthem. Even if the difference in language 
were a benefit in no other way than this the difficulty of 
learning it would be a small price to pay. 

To sum up then our consideration of the missionary’s 
adopted tongue we have discussed, 

First—Its paramount importance. 
Second—The method and helps. 
(b) Derived from native teachers. 
(a) Derived from the literature. 
(c) Derived from the people. 
Third—The benefits resulting. 
(a) The knowledge of one’s own capacity. 
(b) Clearness in knowledge of theological truth. 
(c) The prevention of denominational differences. 


So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the West, 
and his gory from the rising of the sun.—Is. 55: 19. 


INDIA. 
A UNION CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 
BY THE REV. J. 8S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


For the third time the annual ‘“ Kodeikanal Convention 
for the Deepening of Spiritual Life” has been held at that 
beautiful mountain sanitarium. The arrangements for 





this convention were in the hands of a committee repre- 
senting a]! the missions that are sure to have some of their 
members present, viz.: the Arcot Mission of the American 
Reformed Church, the Wesleyan Mission, the missions of 
the two societies of the Church of England, the Madras 
Y. M. C. A., and the Mahrath and Madura Missions of the 
American Board. 

The program was for five days, beginning Monday, May 
28d, and took up the subject, ‘‘ Christ all and in all” with 
the two general divisions indicated by ‘“ Not I,” and 
“ Christ,” the former being emphasized in the morning 
meetings and the latter afternooos, excepting the last 
day, when but one meeting was held, and that was a con- 
secration service. 

Each day a chairman was appointed to open the morning 
meeting with an address and preside at the evening meet- 
ing, for which there were two appointed speakers. 

The first day it was “ Not I, but Christ” in Justification, 
the second day in Sanctification, the third in Evangeliza- 
tion, and the fourth in Doxology. : 

The chairman for the first day was the Rev. H. Little, 
of the W. M. S., and in the afternoon the Rev. E. C. Scud- 
der, Jr., of the Arcot Mission, spoke on ‘‘ The Faith,” fol- 
lowed by the Rev. F. Breed, of the C. M. S., on “The 
Righteousness.” 

On the second day the Rev. W. W. Scudder, D.D., of the 
Arcot Mission, was chairman. The afternoon speakers 
were Mr. D. McConaugbhy, of the Madras Y. M.C. A., on 
“ The Grace,” and the Rev. J. Cooling, of the W. M. S., on 
“The Growth.” 

The appointees of these two days and others who spoke 
impromptu kept the subject carefully and clearly before 
our minds; and when the chairman of the third day, the 
Rev. J..P. Jones, of the A. B. C. F. M., took up the subject 
of evangelization we all felt our interest incteasing with 
the development of the whole subject from justification. 
This also prepared our minds and hearts for the fourth day 
when our thoughts were turned to the praise and glory due 
to His holy name. 

The subject of evangelization the third day was divided 
into “ The Message ’’ and *‘ The Power,’’ the former being 
treated by Dr. Jas. L. Phillips, of the India Sunday School 
Union, and the latter by the Rev. A. N. Storrs, C.M.S&., 
of Tinnevelly. 

The chairman of the fourth day was the Rev. J. C. Per- 
kins, of the American Board’s Madura Mission, and in the 
afternoon, the Rev. H. C. Hazen, of the same mission, 
spoke on “ Doxology on Earth,” while the Rev L. B. Wolf, 
of the American Lutheran Mission in Guntur, followed 
with the subject ‘‘ Doxology in Heaven.” 

Heretofore we have closed our conventions with a break- 
fast in the woods; but this year we bad iustead a consecra- 
tion meeting on the morning of the fifth day, in the Amer- 
ican Mission Church, where all the other meetings had 
been held. It was conducted by Dr. Phillips and was char- 
acterized by deep spiritual feeling and gratitude for the 
help received in all. the meetings. A few ladies from out- 
side the ranks of the missionaries attended from day to 
dav, but the audiences were mostly of missionaries, and 
these represented a dozen missions in many parts of India. 

Thursday being Ascension Day the members of the 
Church of England absented themselves in the morning in 
order to attend their prescribed service in the English 
church, but with that exception there was no separation 
of any body of missionaries. 

While speakers were not announced beforehand and our 
interest was kept up by the subjects before us rather than 
by individuals, yet the true Wesleyan fervor of Mr. Little, 
the broad and lucid exposition of his subject by the venera- 
ble Dr. Scudder, the eloquence of Dr, Phillips, and the 
spiritual unction of Mr. Storrs, did much to impress 
upon us the glory of our Savior in his great work of grace 
on earth and in Heaven. 

At the close of the meeting a new committee was ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year. It consists of twelve mem- 
bers representing eight different missions and seven mis- 
sionary boards. 

This committee immediately organized by electing Dr. 
William Scudder as chairman, and appointing six of its 
members as a sub-committee of correspondence for pre- 
paring the scheme of subjects and a suitable collection of 
hymns for next year. 

Madura, June Ith, 1892. 


Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 
au ye that hope in the Lord.—Ps, 31: 24. 


MISSIONARY TRIALS AND HARDSHIPS. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT, PH.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








Missionaries very seldom write or speak of their trials 
or hardships. Why? First, because they ‘‘endure hard- 
ship as good soldiers.” Second, because their trials are 
usually so different from the romantic kind of suffering 
such as belonged to the time of the Crusades. Asa rule, 
in these days a missionary’s trials do not consist in having 
no support, or in having no house to livein, or in being 
physically molested. He is, asa rule, not in danger of being 
eaten of cannibals, or attacked by savages, altho there are 
some places, as in Africa and China, where there is danger 
of the latter. Nor is his life a dreary, joyless, drag-along 
sort of life in which there can be no real pleasure, or ex- 
ercise or amusement. (Some missionaries have been known 
to play tennis, and many of them have “ pony carriages!”’) 

But, nevertheless, there are most palpable and real trials 
and sufferings for the missionary. First, he is separated 
by many hundreds of miles from his relations and friends, 
many of whom he must part with forever in this life. 
Romance may say that is easy, but natwre says separation 
from mother and father, and brothers and sisters is 
hard. Think of a daughter leaving home and dear ones to 
go off thousands of miles with no thought of return. Then 

there is the separation from home environments. Take a 
man accustomed to association with men of letters, and 





books and periodicals, and who has a taste for all that goes 
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to make up our Western Christian Civilization, for music 
painting, poetry, esthetics, for refinement, and culture 
and purity—thivk you he will not feel his isolation from 
all, or most of these, in a far-off heathen land? Again, 
many a man has, for Christ’s sake, to give up flattering 
personal prosp@cts—the gratification of a Jaudable ambi- 
tion—perbaps a lucrative position, or the prospects of a 
“‘ career,” in going out as a missionary. He must consent 
to take, so far as this world is concerned, a lower position; 
he must expect less vigor, less physical, mental and intel- 
lectual vigor—and even his moral nature is often severely 
tested and tried. This is a trial to many, altho they 
go forward to duty without a word. Often climate 
is the missionary’s enemy. Born in temperate he 
spends his life in a tropical climate amid unbearable 
heats, wasting malaria, liable to cholera, and smallpox; 
where he must fee his wife grow pale and his children pine; 
this is a trial the missionary must endure. But, perhaps, 
worse than climateis the moral miasma and disease. Sur- 
rounded with a very atmosphere which seems full of all 
that is vile—lying, theft, abuse, intemperance, impurity, 
selfishness, cruelty—witnessing horrible customs and 
rites and ceremonies, followed in the name of religion. 
These things help to depress and drag down and injure and 
try the missionary, for“ healsoisa man.” His work also 
is constantly among those who cannot elevate, but must 
tend to depress him. They are ignorant, poor, degraded ; 
often stupid, ungrateful and selfish; and the missionary is 
expected to, must bear with all their weaknesses and frail- 
ties, and “ hold them up and push themalong.”’ This takes 
a lot of strength of character, and adds to the missionary’s 
trials. Often weary, often in trouble, sick, discouraged, he 
must—like his Lord—go on in his good work, helping 
others. Can he be forgiven if sometimes he thinks of 
“home,” of the chances and opportunities at home, of his 
friends who are high up now, pastors of ‘* First Churches,” 
while he is teaching naked children in a mud hut ; of -how 
his children might be at school ia a good climate, morally 
as well as physically; his wife well and strong, and he 
himself rid of the malaria that has been fastened upon him 
for the past fifteen years ? 

A missionary does not always live ‘in clover.””’ He has 
his trials. But he will not complain, he dare not! Breth- 
ren, pray for us. 

Muttra, India. 


Be still, and know that I am God; I will be exalted 
among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.—Ps. 


46: 10. 
SIAM. 
A REMARKABLE LAO EVANGELIST. 


BY MRS. E, B. M°GILVARY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


To those who are interested in the North Laos Mission of 
the Presbyterian Church and have read its reports for so 
many years that they almost feel as tho they knew its mis- 
sionaries personally, I wish tospeak of one of the most 
important members of the number of ordained ministers 
among the North Laos, who is only known to the Home 
Church by such slight tributes as are paid to his services 
in the annual reports of Chieng-Mai Station. I refer to 
the Rev. Nan Tah, better known as Kru (Teacher) Nan 
Tab, formerly a priest of high standing in the Buddhist 
faith, now for many years the chief native assistant in all 
the mission work done in Chieng-Mai and vicinity. The 
patient and fruitful labors of this good man deserve to be 
noticed by all who have an interest in the advance of mis- 
sions. In 1869 there were but seven native communicants 
among the North Laos, and but a small band of those who 
were unbaptized believers. Two of the seven church mem- 
bers were, for the sake of their religion, cruelly murdered 
by the Chief of Chieng-Mai; and the other five, with 
some of the natives, who, tho non-communicants, were 
known to be friends of Christianity, were obliged to flee 
or go in hiding. 

Among this number was Kru-Nan Tah, then a young 
man, who was forced 10 leave wife and children and flee for 
his life. For twelve years he was absent from home, living 
in lower Siam,in Rangfin, and other parts of Burma, 
among the Shan tribes in the north, and in many other 
places. During all that time he remained faithful to Chris- 
tianity, and when he returned was baptized and admitted 
tothecommunion. From the very first he was active in 
spreading the Gospel among his countrymen; and tho he 
could not be spared from the mission school for many years, 
he gradually rose from a self-constituted lay worker to the 
ordained native minister he is to-day. 

He is the most untiring and patient of missionaries, 
and there is scarcely a town or village within several days’ 
journey of Chieng-Mai that he has not visited, and many 
a place which offers no accommodations for visits from 
foreigners has -been open to him; and in this way has re- 
ceived the Gospel. There is scarcely a person in all this 
district that does not know him; and on Sundays some- 
times as many as thirty people at a time, coming from dis- 
tant villages to church, are entertained at his hospitable 
home. In his dealings with the natives and his attitude to- 
ward the foreign missionaries he shows most admirable 
tact, and in both temporal and spiritual affairs he is the 
director and counselor of the Christians. 

His high reputation for learning in old Siamese, old 
Lao, Bali and other studies, pursued during his priest 
hood, gives him influence and prestige among the better 
educated heathen. As a preacher he is an earnest and 
wonderfully fluent speaker, and his voice is soft and clear; 
but he has the true evangelistic spirit and prefers tour- 
ing to preaching in the Chieng-Mai church. 

The missionaries rely on him in a thousand ways. He 
knows all the Chieng-Mai Christians personally, and, in 
case of any Church discipline, his advice is invaluable. 
Besides he brings to light any cases where help is needed, 
and also prevents many kinds of misdirected charity. 
There is not one of us who does not love and admire 











him, and feel that to lose him were to lose in the coming 
year: much of the wonderful success of the past years, 
which is plainly largely due to him and the other native 
workers under him. 

He is about fifty years of age now, and in the prime of 
his life and usefulness. In appearance he is extremely 
prepossessing—being above the average hight of Lao men, 
and of more commanding presence. Like all these 
people, he has the olive-brown complexion, black hair and 
eyes of the Malay race, and his face, if not handsome, 
according to American standards of beauty, is wonderfully 
attractive. 

His manners are gentle and winning; but he has a 
reat dealof quiet digvity, which all defer to. 

Whether in the pulpit or out, he always wears the na- 
tive costume, of close-fitting white jacket and bright- 
colored panoong, or cloth, put on like full trousers, 
reaching only tothe knee. Tho thus his feet are bare, no 
silk gown could add to his ministerial dignity in the 
slightest degree. The constant prayer of the workers 
here is that God will continue to bless the labors of the 
native evangelists, and send us many such leaders as 
Kru-Nan Tah. 

Chieng-Mai, 


In thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.—Gen. 
12: 3. 


ASSAM. 
LEAVEN WORKING. 


BY THE REV. E. G. PHILLIPS, 
: Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








THE work among the Garos seems to be moving on with 
increased momentum. In this tribe there were, last year, 
about 375 baptisms, on personal confession of faith in 
Christ, and the number of communicants arose to about 
1,900. Every year marks advancement in church life, 
These converts are organized into fifteen churches, eleven 
of which are self-supporting, and every year marks advance 
ment along this line. 

The movement started last year, aiming to establish a 
school of higher grade than the village schools, to be sup- 
ported and controlled by the native Christians themselves, 
has met with success. The school has been opened with a 
quite large attendance. 

The native Christians are becom‘ng more and more ear- 
nest in their efforts for the conversion of the heathen. 
There is a tribe of aborigines, semi-Hinduized, living on 
the plains adjoining the Garos. These formerly considered 
themselves as of a higher class than the Garos, and, to a 
degree, despised them. But coming into contact with the 
Christians as they have, has worked a change, and now 
they are asking for religious instruction; and this year one 
sma]l Christian village is supporting their own teacher of 
last year, as an evangelist tothem. Others are showing 
their interest in these neighbors, and the work of preach- 
ing to the unconverted of their own tribe is carried on 
with increased enthusiasm. The preachers are working 
with the conviction that the whole tribe will soon be brought 
to Christ. The leaven is working, and the interest is in- 
creasing throughout the whole tribe. 

Among the Kols the work is progressing. These are 
aborigines from Central India, who have been imported 
into Upper Assam, in great numbers, as laborerson the tea 
gardens. Of these Kols and kindred tribes 300,000 or more 
are in Assam, and the number is constantly increasing. 
Among them one missionary is laboring with great encour- 
agement. Last year about forty were baptized. In March 
last he baptized seventy-three, and the communicants from 
this tribe number 300, or more. 

Among the Mikirs, a hill-tribe of 90,000, there has been 
an interest for many years, and a few converts gathered in 
connection with work for another people, their neighbors. 
Three years ago, at the time of our missionary conference, 
converts from this tribe petitioned for a missionary. A 
missionary and wife have been sent to them, and we 
may confidently hope for the work to progress rapidly 
among them. 

Havana, N.Y. 


Yea, all kings shall fall from before him; all nations 
shall serve him.—Ps 72:11. 


CHINA. 
INCIDENTS IN CHINESE HISTORY. 








BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





1 The Flood.—According to accepted chronology, the 
time of the flood was in 2349 B.c. 

According to Chinese history, the floods which occurred 
during the reign of Shun began before the year 2286 B.c., 
for it was this year that Yii the Great undertook the work 
which his father had failed to accomplish—of controlling 
them, “and recovering the territories of the Empire from 
the floods by which they were covered.” We find the differ- 
ence between the two dates to be fifty-three years, suffi- 
ciently small, considering the time that has elapsed, to 
make them seem to be descriptions of the same circum- 
stance. 

2, Seven Years’ Famine.—The seven years’ famine that 
occurred in Egypt, according to accepted chronology, be- 
gan 1708 B.c. 

During the reign of Ch’eng T’ang, first Emperor of the 
Shang dynasty, about 1760 B.c., there was a drought which 
lasted seven years, during which time the ‘‘streams and 
rivers were dried up, and the whole soil was parched.” 
T’ang had done as Joseph did—‘‘ so admirably regulated 
affairs that there was always a quantity of grain remaining 
in the storehouses.” Here again we find a discrepancy of 
about fifty years. 





8. The Time of Christ.—In A.D. 1 the Emperor who as- 
cended the throne of Chin. was Ping Pi, ‘‘ Prince of 


Peace.” He was put to death a few years afterward by a 
usurper. 

4. Ming Ti’s Dream.—In the year A.D 65 (the year Paul 
wrote bis first epistle to Timothy), Ming Ti is said to have 
had a dream, in which he sawa giant. The vision brought 
to his mind the saying of Confucius, that “‘ The Holy One 
is in the West.” 

Acting on the advice of the Prince of Chu, he sent his 
brother with eighteen mandarins to seek Tien Chu (the 
Lord of Heaven), for he had heard that a great teacher 
had arisen in the West. 

But they went southwest, and in Hindustan they found a 
Buddhist priest, and brought him witha number of the 
Hindu classics in the Pali language, and a picture of Bud- 
dha with perhaps an idol, and gave them to the Emperor. 
One can scarcely help wondering what the result would 
have been, if they had gone to Palestine and found Tien 
Chu, and brought one of the Apostles with them. 

5. Shth Huang Ti and Moses.—Moses was born of poor 
parents, cast away, had his mother called by a princess of 
Egypt to nurse and teach him, liberated his people from 
Londage, united them into a nation, and was sole ruler of 
them for nearly forty years. 

Shih Huang Ti was the son of Lii Pu-wei, a traveling 
merchant, who, when he saw I Jen, Prince of Ts’in, hel@ 
as a hostage, thought him “merchandise worth setting’ 
store by.” He formed a plan by which I Jen was restored 
to his father and made successor to the throne. Lii Pu-wei’s 
wife declaring herself pregnant, he offered her to I Jen, 
and when her child was born, thinking it was his own, he 
called Lii Pu-wei as its teacher. China was then merely a 
collection of feudal States. 

At the age of thirteen this boy succeeded to the throne 
as Cheng. He adopted an aggressive policy, and in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign was able to call himself mas- 
ter of the whole Empire, adopting the name Shih Huang 
Ti. 

Peking University, March 12th, 1892. 

There shall be a handful of corn in the earth upon the 


top of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon.—Ps. 72: 16. 


A CRISIS IN NORTH CHINA. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR H, SMITH, 
Missionary of the Ameriean Board, 





This mission holds its annual meetings, as a rule, in the 
city of T’ung Chou, twelve milesfrom Peking. At T’ung 
Chou are located the principal educational institutions of 
the mission, a high school, now wisely expanded into a real 
college and a theological seminary. 

It has for some years been customary to devote the ten 
days preceding the mission meeting to a series of lectures 
for the benefit of helpers and church members who may 
not have enjoyed the advantages of the present college 
courses. The topics treated this year were such as astrone- 
my, botany—illustrated with copious drawings—exposi- 
ory lectures on’ select passages of Scripture, a discussion 
of the Bible doctrine of the second coming of Christ, and 
an outline sketch of the difficulties attending the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the Roman Empire, and some 
of its most conspicuous results; an historical review 
adapted to stimulate the faith of the Chinese, as they con- 
sidered the many similarities between the condition of 
the Roman Empire in the time of Christ and that of the 
Chinese Empire of to-day. The attendance at these lec- 
tures from all parts of the mission was much larger than 
ever before, and the influences will thus be sprcad over a 
wide field. 

The reports from each of the seven stations of the mis- 
sion showed a marked and a steady advance all along the 
line of every department of work. This growth is by no 
means measured by the additions to the churches, altho 
these are not small, but rather by the decrease of opposi- 
tion, augmented interest in all kinds of preaching, large 
and steady sales of Christian books, increased attendance 
at the mission schools, in the case of the T’ung Chou Col- 
lege taxing the accommodations to the very utmost, andi 
in the great number of new openings in almost every 
station. There has been a gradual advance in the charac- 
ter and firmness of the candidates for church membership, 
so that those at present received upon probation are better 
prepared in Christian knowledge and character than was 
the case a few years ago with those received to full mem- 
bership. The number of those at present upon probatior, 
altho not reported in the printed statistical blank, is evi- 
dently large. In one station 161 have been thus received 
since the preceding annual meeting, and the aggregate for 
the mission must amount to a considerable percentage of 
the total membership, which is at presenta little less than 
1,300, 

For many years this mission has been urgently begging 
for re-enforcements, not only for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing old stations which are in much need of additional 
workers, but for the pushing into new and needy fields 
which are open to us and which no one else has occupied. 
Four years ago the mission appointed a special committee 
which visited a wide tract of country in Southern Chihli 
and Northern Honan. This committee selected two large 
cities the occupation of which was recommended, and the 
mission adopted the recommendation and called for a large 
force of workers with this end in view. To this request 
not the smallest attention has been paid by the Board’s 
constituency, and no advance has been possible in any 
direction. Not only so, but it is beginning to be a grave 
question whether the mission can even carry on the work 
which it has already in hand, unless large accessions to its 
ranks are received atonce. Putting the needs of the mis- 
sion at the lowest, there is an urgent call for seven mission- 
ary families and for four single ladies. Kalgan has no 


physician of any kind, and a man should be on the ground 
there this autumn. A practical printer has long been needed 





at Peking, to superintend the mission press, which has for 
years been running ata great disadvantage, and on a small 
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and inadequate scale. The growing educational and evan- 
gelistic needs of T’ung Chou call for another man at once, 
and there ought to be additional families at Pao-ting Fu, 
at P’ang Chuang, and in Pekin. The two stations last 
named, together wlth Kalgan and T’ung Chou, greatly 
need additional lady missionaries, those already on the 
ground being in nearly every instance taxed far beyond 
their strength. The attention of the constituency of the 
Board was first effectively called to the needs of North 
China, at the meeting in Buffalo in the year 1867. In his 
paper at-that time, Secretery Treat, with far-sighted 
statesmanship called for twelve men a year for this field. 
Two years later, when this appeal had had time to take 
effect, re-enforcements hegan to arrive, and in 1870, twenty- 
two years ago, there were in connection with the mission, 
thirteen men, all but one of whom were on the field. After 
twenty-two years, there are only sixteen men on the field 
and four others at home, and of these sixteen, the mission 
has just approved of the return to the United States, of 
three, within the next two years. 

The statistics of the additions to the North China mission- 
ary force for the past two or more decades, call renewed at- 
tention toa very important factor in missionary work, upon 
which little stress is laid in the United States, and of which 
one often hears next to nothing. This factor is the inevi- 
tably large percentage of loss in connection with work 
abroad, not so much due to deaths on the field, as to failure 
of health, and to return from other miscellaneous causes. 
To the friends at home, who hear that a new man has come 
to China, it doubtless appears that the number of workers 
has been to thisextent increased, but a careful analysis of 
the instances of loss from the mission ranks tells quite a 
different tale. During the period named above, the North 
Chima Mission has had a total of thirty-four men, of whom 
it has lost fourteen, only two of them by death, a loss of 
forty-one per cent. Of these fourteen, six retired before 
they had added anything whatever to the effective force of 
the mission, as their terms of service were too short to en- 
able them to master the language. But, on the other hand, 
several have been constrained to retire after twenty years 
of work, their long and hard-earned experience being thus 
lost to the mission. The results of the past twenty-two 
years show, that for every year of aggregate mission expe- 
rience, the mission has lost nine years of experience 
through the withdrawing of its members, the main 
cause being failure of health. That this state of things is 
by no means peculiar to this mission, it is easy to show. 
The records of one of the other societies working in North 
China, seem to show a loss within the past twenty-two 
years of more than fifty-two per cent. 

The North China Mission occupies as healthful.a field as 
any in the East, and the heavy percentage of loss in the 
workers ought toshow how great a strain missionary work 
puts upon the average man and woman who enter the 
ranks. Will not the friends of this work use their best 
efforts to induce godly, self-denying men and women to 
enter upon this great and needy field. taking up some of 
the burdens that have become so hard to carry with an in- 
adequate force? Next to the outporing ofthe Holy Spirit, 
we need a great addition of consecrated workers, and we 
need them at once. 


T’ung Chou, North China, May 23d, 1892. 
Declare nis glory among the heathen, his wonders among 
all people.—-Ps. 96: 3. 
JAPAN. 
BAPTIST MISSION WORK. 


BY THE REV. F. G. HARRINGTON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





DuRtNG the past months Baptist mission work in Japan 
has been moving slowly forward. The missionaries have 
not been specially hindered by illness and have been able to 
remain at their respective stations and encourage and help 
the native evangelists and other workers. 

Baptisms are reported from all the stations, and in many 
places the prospects of successful work seem much brighter. 
The mission in Nemuro, on the east coast of the Island of 
Yezo, north lat. 43°, 25’, and east long. 145°, 30', established 
as an independent mission by the Rev. C. H. Carpenter, 
who for many years was a missionary to the Karens in 
Burma, but who died not long after his settlem+nt in 
Nemuro, and row carried on by Mrs. Carpenter, is doing a 
very successful and encouraging work in that part of 
Jspan. Mrs. Carpenter has, as her helpers in the work in 
Nemuro, Miss Louisa Cummings, who came to Japan in 
1889, and the Rev. W. B. Parshley and his wife, who is a 
daughter of Dr. Hovey, President of Newton Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Parsbley came to Japan in 1890, and is 
much encouraged by the aspect of the work being carried 
en in that northern field. He was in Yokohama at our 
Anbual Conference, and on his return took with him Mr. 
Serata, the first graduate from our little Theolugical School 
in Yokohama, to help him in the work in Nemuro and vi- 
cinity. He also took with him a young lady from the Mary 
Colby Home,as the very excellent girls’ school in Yokohama, 
conducted by Miss Clara A. Converse, is called, who is to be 
the wife and helpmeet of his other helper and evangelist, 
Mr. Onuma, who has already been working in that region 
for about two years. So now the Nemuro Mission is much 
better equipped than ever before, and we hope to hear good 
news from the devoted band of missionaries, who, with 
their helpers, are endeavoring to give the Bread of Life to 
those who are hungering and starving for want of it. The 
climate of Nemuro is decidedly cool, evening fires being 
often necessary during the summer; but fogs are very 
prevalent, and the air lacks the energizing, vitalizing ele- 
ment that characterizes the bracing atmosphere of our 
Atlantic coast in the same latitude. When the people in 
the homeland begin to reckon up the work done by mis- 

sionaries, and to compare it, perhaps unfavorably, with 
the amount done by ministers at home, they must not for- 
get to take into account a most important, and, I fear, an 


often-forgotten factor, namely, the enervating and devital- 
izing, debilitating and demoralizing atmosphere of these 
Eastern lands. Perhaps, being a Canadian from the 
breezy, bracing, ozone-laden atmosphere of the Nova Scotia 
coast,I am more susceptible thai my more southern 
friends to the difference in the atmosphere of Japan. But 
I feel confident that, take the year through, I could do 
mure real hard work of any kind in one week in my own 
land of Canada than Ican do here in one month. Tourists 
imagine the climate of Japan to be near perfection, but 
tourists can judge concerning this almost as accurately as 
they can judge of mission work in the countries they visit. 
Let the missionary have his due in this as in other things. 
Yokohama, Japan. 


Whosoever shall confess me before men, him shall the 
Son of Man also confess before the angels of God.—Luke 
12:8. 


~ 


PERSIA. 
CONFESSING CHRIST. 


BY J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


OvuR community, both Christian and Moslem, has been 
greatly moved by the bold confession of Christ of a con- 
verted Moslem Mirza Abraham was baptized about three 
years ago in Khoy. His wife and property were taken 
from him, and he was driven out and came here a sick and 
feeble man physically, but fearless to confess his Savior, 
strong in faith and growiny in his knowledge of the Word 
of God. Recovering his health at our hospital, he has 
earned his living—about three dollars a month—by writing 
and other work. This sum quite suffices for his wants. 
He has said that he has used half for himself and given 
the other half to those poorer than himself. He has been 
at work preaching Christ, and was arrested in a village 
three weeks ago and brought before the magistrates. As 
he was going he put his Testamentin his bosom. The 
inquiry was made-by the Serperast, or Governor of the 
Christians, and around him was the crowd of scowling 
mollahs and other Moslems. ‘‘ Why should you, a Mos- 
lem, be teaching the Christ ans’ doctrines?” Mirza Abra- 
ham took out his Testament, and asked in reply: ‘‘Is not 
this Injila holy book?”’ The Serperast acknowledged that 
itwas. “Then am I not right in reading and teaching 
it?” “But how about Mohammed?” ‘“ That is for 
you to say. My faith is in Christ and his Word. 
He is my Savior” At this the command was, “ Beat 
him.” The Christian brother at whose house 
he was arrested was with him, and both were 
beaten by the farashes and the crowd. Mirza 
Abraham was knocked down and kicked terribly even by 
the Serperast. In all this his spirit was calm, and he re- 
peated verses from the Testament to his tormentors. Some 
in the crowd demanded his blood. He told the Serperast: 
‘You may shoot me from the cannon’s mouth, but you can- 
not take away my faithin Christ.’’ The Serperast claims 
that he was obliged to ill-treat him to appease the Moslems; 
and ordered the fulak, to which he was bound face down- 





ward, and the bottoms of his feet terribly beaten; and then - 


he was carried to the prison, and put into the stocks and 
chains. The mob was now at a fierce heat of excitement, 
and the Governor and Serperast both feared a bloody riot. 
Meanwhile friends were busy; and an order came from- 
Tabriz that Mirza A. should be keptin safety, and carried 
to Tabriz for trial. This allayed the excitement. For 
two weeks he was in prison, constantly preaching Christ. 
The Serperast said: ‘‘He is crazy.’’ The Khans raised a 
purse of money and said: “If money is what you want, 
here it is.”’ Others said: ‘“‘ He is crazy’’; others admitted 
that he was sane and a true confessor. Christian brethren 
visited him, carried him food, and they prayed together. 
When he left the prison to be carried to Tabriz he called 
the prisoners to witness that he had taught them the way 
of lifein Jesus. He and the Christian brother with him 
bowed in prayer just before mounting, in the presence of 
the General and his cavalry and a crowd of people. The 
General was deeply impressed, and on parting adjured the 
guards that they should be kind to him by the way, and 
say nothing against his faith. He thus is gone, we know 
not whether to life or death; but sure that he will glorify 
God in either. It is a direct issue. Will the Shah put a 
man to death fur leaying the Koran and following the 
Gospel? In many ways events are hastening to a crisis in 
Persia. 
Urumiah, June 4th, 1892. 


From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the 
same the Lord’s name is to be praised.—Ps. 113: 3. 
SYRIA, 
A SYRIAN VILLAGE. 


BY MISS MATTIE R. WYLIE, 
Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 





ON the 24th of August, I accepted an invitation to spend 
a few days with one of our teachers in a village called the 
Murzh. The teacher’s name is Daoud. He is one of our 
most faithful converts from the Ansairiyeh. On account 
of his becoming a Protestant, he was compelled to go to the 
army and was not released for eight years. Altho he suf- 
fered untold hardships he never faltered. Since his return 
he has been allowed to speak and to teach in the name of 
Jesus unmolested, for his people ascribe his wonderful 
preservation to a special mark of favor from his Deity. 

The Murzh is about eighteen miles from Latakia. I 
was accompanied by an evangelist, a servant, two young 
girls, anda young man that Daoud had sent for a guide. 
A mide of that distance under a boiling Eastern sun is 
usually tiresome and monotonous. At one time our guide 
fell behind, and our evangelist took a road different from 
the one he (the guide) had intended. When he came up he 


a tribe at variance with his own and he might be attacked, 
These tribes are always in some trouble with one another. 
We were warmly welcomed when we reached our des- 
tination. The fam‘ly consists of the teacher, his wife and 
mother-in-law, three daughters who are grown, and three 
little boys, born since their return from the army. ‘ 
Their dress, tho simple, is clean, and also all their sur- 
roundings. They are a very great contrast to their neigh- 
bors. How the Gospel of Jesus transforms the most 
minute orderings of our lives! The people live in houses 
without any windows. This is to prevent robbers from 
breaking in, and here are usually stored all the household 
goods, the family supplies and the sheep, cattle and goats. 
We are glad to remember when in such places, that there 
are dwellings where moth and rust do not corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through and steal, in store for 
God’s people. 

Our teacher’s house has an apartment at one end for his 
cattle. He has a fine garden, and lives in quite a comfort- 
able way. Not only is the kid killed that they ‘‘ may 
make merry with their friends,” but there is an abun- 
dance of young chickens and newly laid eggs cooked in the 
most palatable way, besides vegetables and fruit. 

‘“‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” Through 
this godly man’s influence I saw a marked difference in 
this village in the four years since I had visited here be- 
fore. There is so much less of quarreling and swearing, 
lying and stealing. 

My mornings were spent in receiving visitors, and my 
evenings in returning these calls, trying at each opportu- 
nity to speak a word in His name. One thing that seems 
a drawback to our work is the intermarriage of Christians 
with unbelievers, According to Ansairiyeh custom, a girl is 
sold for a wife to the highest bidder; she has no voice in the 
matter whatever. A man can haveas many wives as he has 
money to pay for and keep. Our girls who accept of Christ 
here in school are no exception. It gives usmany a heart- 
ache; for they have no chance at all to enjoy church 
privileges. It may be, however, God’s plan of carrying 
the Gospel into families where it would not otherwise 
find its way. A few years ago I found a home for a little 
orphan girl from here with one of our families in Latakia. 
She was begging her bread. Nosooner was she established 
in her home than an uncle came and demanded her wages. 
By her father’s death ne had fallen heir to her. Last win- 
ter the girl refused to give him her wages any longer. He 
came to me and said that he had a right to compel me to 
pay them. I knew better, and told him plainly how he had 
treated her. I then assumed an aggrieved air of having 
been insulted and I a guest of the village, which made him 
apologize. Yet the law will protect that man if he should 
bring an officer and drag that girl from her home. So lit- 
tle chancehave women among them. All of the girls who 
have been in school and are Christians, within reach, came 
to see me. One had justlost her mother. Thisold woman 
was a miracle of grace. At first a scoffer, gradually her 
heart softened, and for years before her death we felt we 
could see her growing in grace. Often she would say: 
“ How thankful Iam that I have heard of the Savior.” 
Her last words were: ‘‘I will soon be with my Redeemer.” 
One such as she was is more tian reward for a lifetime of 
toil by the missionary. 

Latakia, Syria. 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light.—Is. 9: 2. 


AFRICA. 
A SUMMER MISSIONARY OUTING. 


BY MRS. C. L. GOODENOUGH., 
Missionary of the American Board. 





WE are forty miles from home at a Jittle mountain out- 
station called Noodsberg. We have been living for seven 
weeks in a mud cabin belonging to one of our Christian 
natives. The church here and other neighboring ones 
have been enjoying the evangelistic labors of the Rev. 
W. C. Wilcox, and sixty-three souls at least have given 
some evidence of having begun the Christian life, and have 
been gathered into classes for weekly instruction. Some 
of these are the first converts from heathen kraals where 
their faith is costing them a petty daily persecution. One 
is an intemperate man who has made the neighborhood 
ring at night with his drunken yells. He has stopped 
drinking and taken the temperance pledge. One is a con- 
vict who recently made his escape from jail where he had 
been imprisoned for sheep stealing. Another dates his 
first serious impressions to a day last year when he went 
hunting with three white men in Mashonaland. They 
were attacked by four lions, and one of the white men was 
killed. The rest took refuge in trees, and while in that 
situation, with the lions jumping and growling at him 
from below, he did more real praying than he ever did in 
all his life before. = 

A short distance from here is a waterfall about 200 feet 
high, precipitating itself into a gorge of exceeding loveli- 
ness. It is one of God's hidden places, which the pleasure- 
seeking world has not yet found, where the heart lifts 
naturally in adoration. Can the savages view it daily 
without such feelings rising within them, we wonder? The 
day we visited it we spoke to the natives who passed us of 
the great Creator manifest in his works, and they showed 
enough responsiveness to prove that they too have slum- 
bering within them the capacity for worship. Natal is the 
land of beautiful waterfalls, but this is the most satisfactory 
one I have yet visited, because there is a safe . projecting 
point (caused by an ancient landslide), where a good view 
of the falls can be obtained without standing on the brink 
of a shuddering precipice—without any railing—which 
situation, in order to be enjoyed, requires a brand-new set 
of cast-iron nerves made to order. We were able, by means 
of the dry, rocky bed of a mountain torrent, to make a 








seemed rather alarmed. He said we were ina territory of 





scratch-and-scramble descent to the very bottom of the 
immense gorge and stand by the deep, black pool formed 
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by the fall at its foot. It was just as well that we did not 
remember until afterward what a likely place it would 
have been to come upon a crocodile. 

As we looked up at the precipices above our heads, pater 
familias suggested that we “ take the elevator to get back 
again.” ‘‘ Fun to be missionaries, and visit foreign coun- 
tries and beautiful scenery!” How would you have liked 
to share influenza with our family last week in this 
wretched native hovel? Mud floors below, mud walls 
around, pans standing about inside to catch the rain water 
dripping through the leaky thatch; the thermometer in 
the fifties, and no means of making a fire to take the chill 
from the air for the sick ones. Delightful! However, 
these things are not worth mentioning. We laugh about 
them as soon as they are over. We missionaries in Natal 
have only one trial worth speaking about, and that is the 
separating from children and the inevitable breaking up of 
families. When it comes to that phase of our experience, 
God help and pity us! 

Our summer missionary outing has been a pleasure, in 
spite of influenza and our poor little dwelling. On plea- 
sant days we live out-of-doors in the bracing air, and 
around us are the mountains and the flowers, wild gerani- 
ums and heliotropes, waving plumes of gladioluses, orange 
and shell-pink begonias, and many others, equally beauti- 
ful, but nameless. 

Groutville, Natal. 


He shall send them a Savior, and a great one, and he 
shall deliver them.—Is. 19: 20. 


THE RUM TRAFFIC IN WEST AFRICA. 





BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 





The traffic which in by-past times made a prey of these 
tribes among which our mission labors, degraded them be- 
neath their native savagism, and gives them a claim of 
justice beyond that of any other heathen people, the claim 
that wedo what isin our power to undo the terrible evil 
which has been inflicted upon them. That traffic was car- 
ried on by men bearing the Christian name, and men, pro- 
fessedly Christian, still make a prey of them, perpetuating 
and intensifying the degradation resulting from the slave 
trade, by pouring in a flood of fire-water into this part of the 
continent. Among those thus laboring in the interest of 
the kindom of darkness will be found subscribers to mis- 
sionary societies. At the conclusion of a meeting in Glas- 
gow which I addressed, a West African merchant came to 
me, and offered three hundred pounds to help us to com- 
mence mission work at a certain place, adding, ‘‘ But [ sup- 
pose you count me asan enemy.”’ 

The state of the population left by the slave trade divided 
into small tribes, each having its own language, alienated 
from each other, and ever and again breaking out into war 
carried on in the most savage manner. These vircum- 
stances render our work difficult and tedious. We are 
endeavoring just now to form two new stations in the 
Akunakuna tribe, and have appointed two native agents 
to undertake the work. There has been considerable hesi- 
tation on their part in entering into it. Tho embraced in 
the British protectorate, it has not yet come under its in- 
fluence, and follows the savage customs prevailing among 
the tribes not yet visited by the Gospel. Should two of 
them go to war, each, as a first act of hostility, would 
slaughter the people of its antagonist who might happen 
to be among them at the time; and should one be killed in 
a scuffle or fatally wounded, any man of the tribe to which 
the manslayer belonged, if the culprit could not be secured, 
would be seized as a substitute and put to death. Such is 
the insecurity of life among them. That our native friends 
have braved the risk shows their devotion to the work they 
have in hand, and to Him who has called them to it.. An- 
other proof of this is, that they could earn much more 
money in traffic with the factories and at much less labor 
than is required of them in the mission service. These 
factories, moreover, are ready to pick up any respectable 
young men who have passed through our schools to serve 
as clerks, tempting them by- larger salaries than we offer. 
One of the young men referred to above has been once and 
again offered a situation at more than twice the salary he 
receives from the mission. 

Old Calabar. 


Therefore the redeemed of the Lord shall return, and 
come with singing unto Zion.—Is. 51: 11. 


MADAGASCAR. 


WORK AMONG THE CHILDREN, 





BY THE REV. JOHN H. HAILE, 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society. 





I WILL commence this letter by telling something of the 
children, of whom there are a large number in Ambohibe- 
toma, dark-eyed, olive-complexioned, black-haired little 
mortals. When released from school they troop down here 
to visit me. An open space near the house is utilized as a 
playground, and here they romp to their heart’s content. 
“Hide and seek,” “‘ blind man’s buff,”’ “‘ tug of war,” etc., 
have been added to the native games. It is exhilarating 
to watch the fun—dark faces gleaming with delight and 
occasional roars of mirth. Feats of strength are greeted 
with loud applause. All gloom disappears; every one seems 
animated, from the least to the greatest. This is the more 
gratifying since, leveling all distinctions and mingling 
all classes, it brings slaves, whose lot is not ideal, into plea- 
sant relations with their superiors. 

The Malagasy do not understand the pleasures of home. 
Their conditions of life would be inconceivably wretched 
to us with our ideas of convenience and comfort. The 
houses consist generally of two rooms, of which the ene 

above is used for cooking purposes, and in the one below 
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the family eat, live and sleep. The physical and moral 
evils arising from this promiscuous herding cannot be ex- 
aggerated. It is one of the foul springs which pollute 
Malagasy life. 

The children are astir at daybreak, loiter about until the 
rice is cooked, and then march off to school. The houses 
are destitute of attractions either in arrangement or ap- 
pliances. No embellishment is attempted, and the 
utmost stretch of native imaginative art does not tran- 
scend whitewash or yellow ochre. The peuple possess no 
pictures, and few books to while away tedious hours, 
but .pass the time looking into space. Discernment of 
beauty is as yet an undeveloped faculty. No forms in 
earth or heaven move their wonder or excite their imagi- 
nation. The single exception is the appearance of a comet 
or the disappearauce of the moon (by eclipse). Then they 


gather in groups to gaze in consternation and implore the | 


Powers to avert impending calamity. Nothing less than a 
celestial phenomenon can arouse interest or attract atten- 
tion. 

The Malagasy make no attempt at the cultivation of 
flowers; and indeed, even if they did it would be impracti- 
cable; as the pigs, all-devouring, would obliterate every 
trace of horticulture. Fowls are reared for the consump- 
tion of the well-to-do, but eggs are not considered to reach 
their perfect flavor until the fledgeling is half-formed. I 
have at length succeeded in making it understood that 
tastes differ in regard to poultry as in other things, some 
preferring the birds when mature and the eggs before the 
potential organism has begun to have actual being. 

And now I will relate my impressions of a viliage called 
Merinkoarivo which I visited recently. The London Mis- 
sionary Society Church had been broken up by the disaf- 
fection of a few individuals who introduced Catholicism 
and translated the congregation bodily. Only two 
persons resisted this high-handed measure. It strikingly 
illustrates the feeble hold of Christianity on the minds of 
the people in these country districts. No serious distinc 
tion was perceived between Protestantism and Romanism, 
and the congregation was prepared to belong to either 
community in deference to the whim of their superiors. 
But the two men who apparently possessed convictions 
ultimately set to work to rebuild the chapel and gain back 
the people. This they succeeded in doing, with some help 
from the Society. The teacher now settled there is not 
brilliant, but is genuine and useful, with the advantage of 
an earnest wife who exerts a good influence over the girls. 

It is but the day of small things; light has only begun to 
penetrate the dark minds of the people. During my visit 
I was inexpressibly saddened at the condition of the place. 
Depravity defiled the atmosphere; it was morally plague- 
stricken. Never havelI realized so vividly what undiluted 
heathenism is. Material squalor was visible on all sides; 
many were indecently clad, and some were disfigured and 
blind with disease, the manifest results of sin. 

That children should grow up in such an environment 
especially grieved me. Many had bright, intelligent faces 
with the possibilities of angels, but with every human 
probability of degenerating into brutes or devils. It was 
heartrending to see such carnal propensities and fiendish 
forces in full career and made one yearn for the healing, 
enlightening, saving influences of the Gospel. God forbid 
that the children should grow up into the likeness of their 
fathers and mothers! We are doing our utmost to diffuse 
light and religion in that benighted village. 

Did we not know the transforming power of God’s grace 
and the destined triumph of good, our souls would be 
paralyzed by such experiences as these. But veins of 
precious metal lie buried in that unsightly mass of 
heathenism and only await labor to be discovered; choice 
gems which when found will reflect the glory of God 
forever. Many an immortal soul in that village will 
be attracted by the love of Christ, and, yielding itself 
to transforming grace will be changed from glory to 
glory. ‘All things are possible with God”; and we are 
learning that the Malagasy conscience tho deadened 
by centuries of evil can be renewed, and hearts stained 
deep with guilt may be washed ‘whiter than snow.” 
“Jesus Christ and him crucified” is still potent to 
“turn sinners from the error of their ways,” to change 
the vicious to virtuous, and demons to saints. Thank 
God for the demonstration of spiritual power witnessed re- 
cently in Antananarivo, higher in degree than anything so 
far experienced here and altogether unparalleled in the 
history of the mission! Many of our brethren (both of 
the L. M.S. and the Friends’ Association) have long prayed 
for such a consummation. In God's beneficent prov- 
idence they expected harvest to follow seedtime, reap- 
ing to follow sowing. But it seemed all seedtime 
with no harvest; all sowing with no reaping. The peo- 
ple were becoming civilized, educated, enlightened, but 
apparently not regenerated. A series of mission services 
was undertaken with some misgivings as to the issue. 
Large congregations of young people assembled and were 
addressed by one or other of the missionaries. Deep atten- 
tion prevailed throughout the meetings, and the silence 
was impressive. Many were distressed on account of sin, 
and sought salvation. Ordinary words were instinct with 
force and meaning; hearts were touched and souls moved. 
Their spiritual condition became a question of supreme 
moment. At theclose of the meetings many made confes- 
sion of faith in Christ and of their determination to follow 
him. May God guard and keep these young hearts com- 
mitted tohim! Their position is very touching. They are 
fighting against fearful odds. Their homes are more or 
less heathen; temptation is strong, and flesh is weak. 

The normal effects of the Gospel seemed not to be realized 
among the Malagasy; but now we thank God and take 
courage that erelong the showers of blessings may reach 
us also. Winter with its deadness is passing away and 
“the singing of birds is nigh.” The seed buried in the soil 
will respond to the magic influence of spring and appear, 
“first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” 
to be followed by the songs of reapers gathering in the 
golden harvest to life eternal. Our hearts are strong with 
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hope, and toil is light in contemplating the high possibili- 
ties of the work. 


Ambohibeloma, Madagascar. 
The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.—Is. 11: 9. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


SUPERSTITION YIELDING. 





BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 


THE island of Tanna,in the New Hebrides group, has 
long resisted missionary effort; the natives there are so 
thoroughly steeped in degrading superstition that while 
individuals have doubtless been saved, yet the people to a 
large extent are still! savages. 

The noted John Williams settled Samoan teachers there. 
The Rev. Messrs. Turner, Nesbit, Matheson and Neilson 
have each tried that field and turned away. Dr. J. G. Pat- 
on, now of patriarchial appearance, labored and suffered 
on Tanna before going to Aniwa. The present mission- 
aries are the Rev. Messrs. Watts and Gray, who from time 
to time have been helped by dozens of Aneityum and 
Aniwa helpers; and yet,after all the earnest efforts of faith- 
ful men, seven-eighths of the people are ignorant of the love 
of God as a religion of the heart as well as a profession of 
the lips. The Presbyterian Churches have been loth to 
give up that island, and so pass it over entirely into the 
hands of Satan. On that ground a new endeavor has 
been made this year to settle Christian men among them as 
traders who will work in harmony with the missionaries 
and yet be quite unconnected with the mission. These 
men will endeavor to lessen the warlike propensities of 
the natives by exciting them to industrious habits, their 
cocoanuts will be made into copra, and they will be so 
remunerated as to lead the men to adopt some kind of 
clothing worthy of the name, which is the first symbol of 
civilization. 

Happening to be on Tanna recently when one of these 
Christian traders, with his wife and children, were being 
settled at a place thirteen miles from their nearest white 
neighbor, we helped to set up a temporary tent to shelter 
themselves and their goods until a small house could be 
built. Before leaving we sang a hymn and prayed in the 
presence of a crowd of natives, some of whom were painted, 
but yet quite friendly to us. This feeling was brought 
about by a man named Tom, who had been taught ina 
Bible-class when working at a sugar plantation in Queens- 
land. He had learned to sing in English the hymn “ Just 
take me as I am,” and said he wished to learn more about 
Jesus if some one would teach him; and then seeing the 
trader’s wife and children a little timid, he assured them 
that their lives were quite safe; as tribal war had ceased 
in that neighborhood they would be able to live in peace. 
Having asked God’s blessing on this new endeavor to 
break down superstitious feeling and create industrious 
habits, we sailed away to the next port of call. 

Along with Tanna, the island of Futuna, in the New 
Hebrides group, has been a very hard field for missionary 
effort. The minds of the natives are filled with supersti- 
tion, and with great tenacity they cling to their old heathen 
ideas. 

First native teachers, and latterly European mission- 
aries, have for forty years labored with comparatively little 
encouragement; but the tide is turned. 

Dr. Gunn, a medical missionary from the Free Church 
of Scotland, at present occupies that islund, and under his 
faithful ministrations the seed sown in former years is 
beginning to yield fruit. 

Nearly one-half of the people now attend public worship, 
and family prayer is practiced by many of them. Last year 
anew weatherboard church was built and partly paid for 
by the proceeds of arrowroot contributed by the natives. 
Some of those who joined the candidates’ class recently 
were sacred men who professed to be able to make rain, 
wind, etc., or by means of sorcery bring about disease and 
death. When they decided to attend the class for Christian 
instruction they willingly brought their sacred stones 
which they used to hold dear as life. These were taken to 
the public square, and before a crowd of their companions 
a large fire was kindled and the stones burned. 

A service was held by the missionary when he further 
tried to teach the natives that God alone could make the 
rain to fallor the sun to shine. While this service was going 
on thecrackling of the stones burning in the fire could be 
heard, the fact leading us to pray that the kingdom of 
Satan may soon become disintegrated and destroyed as 
these sacred stones were, on that island in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 

Aneityum, New Hebrides. 
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WORD has come from Peru of an outrage perpetrated on 
a colporter of the American Bible Society at Ayacucho 
last month. After exposing his books for sale for several 
hours some of the people raised quite a disturbance, which 
resulted in his being compelled to leave his stall and seek 
refuge in his lodgings, where he remained for several days. 
At last a mob attacked the house, and he was forced to flee 
to another hiding-place. The mob, enraged at not finding 
him, took his books and burned them in the street. The 
colporter escaped to Callao. The matter has been brought 
to the notice of the Government, and an indemnity de- 
manded for the destroyed property valued at $530. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions bas 
issued a circular letter in regard to the establishment of a 
home for the children of missionaries. One lady has 
offered the sum of $5,000 toward the establishment of two 
such homes, and the Board recommend that $15,000 more 
be raised for the same purpose in addition to regular con- 
tributions. One is to be at Wooster, O., and the trustees of 





Wooster University have offered perpetual free tuition in 
the different departments to those who come to the home, 
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mention in our list of “ Books of the 


sets of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


FREEMAN'S HISTORY OF SICILY. 
VOL. ITL* 


W8IiLE there is cause for rejoicing that 
Professor Freeman lived to complete this 
third volume of his History of Sicily, one 
cannot but feel a keen regret that the 
whole grand projection which was to be 
his opus magnum is left incomplete. Con- 
sidering the kindly way in which time 
has dealt with Bancroft, Mommsen and 
Curtius, one might have expected Free- 
man to finish this great work and much 
besides, for, measured by them, he should 
have had thirty years more to work, when 
the untimely intervention of a contagious 
disease took him suddenly from the midst 
of his labors. It is sadly suggestive to 
read such phrases as ‘‘I put off to the 
next chapter” (p. 539) and ‘‘I shall have 
to speak more fully in the next chapter” 
(p. 584); for this tenth chapter, which was 
to treat of the great days of Syracuse 
under Dionysius was not destined to ap- 
pear unless it may be constructed out of 
the author’s remaining manuscripts. 
Indeed, his habit of writing large sections 
of his history without regard to chrono- 
logical sequence, when he happened to be 
sojourning in* the locality which formed 
the scene of the events discussed. may 
give us some hope of this sort. But, after 
all, our chief consolation must be that 
this third completed volume is made up of 
what must have been the two great chap- 
ters of the whole work, Chapter VIII, 
which covers the Athenian attack on 
Syracuse, and Chapter IX, which covers 
the second Carthaginian invasion of 
Sicily, in which Selinus, Himera and 
Akragas were blotted out, as barbarian 
Semites knew how to blot out, and Gela 
and Kamarina were abandoned to the 
invader, so that only the few cities on the 
east coast of Sicily were left of the ring of 
blooming Greek settlements that had 
encircled the island. 

In the eighth chapter, which, from its 
subject matter, is the most important one 
of all, Freeman is following not only all 
the modern historians of Greece, but also 
the great Greek historian whom they all 
are compelled to follow. Think of try ing 
to tell a story already told after Thucydi- 
des by Grote! 

And yet almost as little as Grote’s story 
is superfluous after that of Thucydides, is 
Freeman's work superfiuous after that of 
Grote. It stands also honorably beside 
the great German work of Holm, and the 
careful student will be glad to have them 
both. The story of the Athenian siege of 
Syracuse, even if clumsily told by an an- 
cient or a modern Diodoros, is still a tale 
of breathless interest, where everything 

eads up to an awful and irretrievable dis- 

aster to the city to which our hearts al- 
ways incline, sometimes in spite of our 
judgment. 

One would think from the following 
utterance (p. 2) that our author was going 
to make us take a different view of the 
case: 

**At that intervention, that invasion, 
that overthrow, we must learn to look with 
Sikeliot and not with Athenian eyes. It is 
hard todoso. Weare, as it wer-, brought 
up Athenians. We are at home at Athens 
as we are at home in no other spot in the 
contemporary world. We feel as if the 
tongue of Athens was our own tongue, as if 
the men of Athens were our own folk. In 
reading the story we feel the same kind of 
feeling toward Athens that we feel toward 
our own country. We are driven to allow 
that Athens or that England is wrong in 
this or that quarrel; but we cannot bring 
ourselves to wish that the Athenian or the 
Englishman should be defeated even in a 
wrongful quarrel.” 

Bat in spite of this prelude, we find in the 
work little except an occasional applica- 
tion of the epithets “invaders” to the 
Athenians, and ‘defenders of their 
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homes” to the Syracusans, to remind us 
that the author’s heart does not go up 
with Demosthenes to Epipole in the 
night attack, and abide in the Athenian 
triremes in the desperate attempts to 
break out of the harbor of Syracuse. It 
would, indeed, require a reforming of the 
human heart to make it feel anything but 
the keenest sympathy for the Athenians 
in their retreat and in their awful captiv- 
ity in the stone quarries. 

Since to English readers this work will 
challenge comparison with Grote, whom 
the author treats with the greatest regard 
(I go with Grote, is a phrase which he 
uses more than once), it is interesting to 
notice that, besides a vast advantage over 
his predecessors in living in Sicily until 
the soil, particularly the terrain around 
Syracuse, was as familiar to him as his 
own back yard, Freeman’s delineation 
of character and analysis of motives is 
also better. The hero Lamachos stands 
out moreclearly than in Grote. Tho the 
author must in general agree with Grote’s 
estimate of Nikias, Alkibiades, and De- 
mosthenes, he has shaded his picture more 
delicately. One might think by his refer- 
ence, tu Grote as ‘‘the special advocate 
against Nikias,” that he was going to 
reverse the judgment against the latter; 
but inthe end we get the same reluctant 
leader, hesitating and vacillating, to 
whose innate defects as a general the ruin 
of the army intrusted to him may with 
no special pleading be directly traced. In 
describing the undue confidence which, 
for a brief period before the coming of 
Gylippos, succeeded to the usual undue 
caution in Nikias, Freeman says: ‘“When 
the heart of Nikias was for once lifted 
up, it was lified up very high in- 
deed.” It issuch terse sentences that are 
more telling than Grote’s periods. 

The ‘‘ Westward policy” of Athens in 
the years precading the great invasion is 
also brought before us in a way that 
Grote never attempted. Hermokrates’s 
local or geographical patriotism, includ- 
ing Greek Sicily, and excluding every- 
thiag else, is also a good piece of descrip- 
tion. 

A valuable Appendix of 147 pages con- 
tains thirty-one notes, more or less elabo- 
rate discussions of controversial matters, 
or topics requiring to be treated by them- 
selves, inorder not to disturb the symme- 
try of the narrative. The longest note is 
one of 27 pages, devoted to the authori- 
ties for the Athenian Invasion. The next 
longest is one Of 15 pages, on ‘‘ The first 
walls on Epipolai.” Here the topographer 
comes graudly to the front. 

The large way in which some things are 
treated is refreshing. The following re- 
mark about the host of German writers 
of programs and inaugural dissertations, 
who have sought to explain the genesis of 
Thucydides's history, *‘ It is curious to see 
the advantage which men who have them- 
selves written history on a considerable 
scale have over the writers of mere 
articles and pamphlets however ingen- 
ious,” tho having reference to Grote, must 
have been made with some consciousness 
of the writer’s own vantage-ground. Free- 
man dares to treat some things as trifles. 
Of the nozzles with which the Syracusans 
fitted up their ships he says (p. 294): ‘‘I 
hope I may be forgiven for not risking 
myself in the mysteries of érwride¢ and 
such like,” and again (p. 718): ‘* Now, Dio- 
doros-may be right or wrong in his figures 
—I am not skillful either at Attic or at 
Winchester measures—but he in no way 
contradicts Thucydides.” 

The recurrence of the pet phrases is no- 
ticeable. ‘*Hellas and Canaan” is re- 
peated like Matthew Arnold’s “ Hebraism 
and Hellenism.” ‘‘ Slighted” for disman- 
tled, ‘‘ marched” for bordered upon, are 
favorites as well as ‘“‘combe”; but most 
striking of allis the constant recurrence 
of the phrase, ‘the more part,” certainly 
more than one hundred times in the vol- 
ume. 

There are a few misprints besides those 
corrected in the rather long list of errata 
at the beginning of the volume, Of those 
that might be misleading, two occur on a 
single page (478), ‘‘Hamilkar” (line 1), 
should be Hannibal, and “ besiegers” 
(9th line from bottom), should be besieged; 











that quotes much Greek escapes all errors 
in type-setting. 

The statement (p. 106) in regard to 
Aristophanes's Birds, 618, ‘‘ The bringing 
of oracles from the ends of the earth is 
jeered at,” is hardly sustained by the 
quotation, where, of the two oracles re- 
ferred to, one is Delphi, which was far 
from being at “ the ends of the earth.” 

In regard to personal relations brought 
out in this book, it is interesting to Ameri- 
cans to find in the preface the following: 
**But in the actual siege of Syracuse my 
first debt is to Mr. Goodwin. I spoke in my 
former preface of the gain which I had 
drawn from inquiries which he and [ carried 
out together on Acbradina and Epikolai. 
Deeply have they profited me in this volume, 
as also have other inquiries by the gorge of 
the Akragantine Hypsos and the Bridge of 
the Dead. And IJ have now above all to 
thank him for the never-to-be-forgotten 
kindness of looking over all the proofs of 
this volume, and for the precious sugges- 
tions which he has made tome on endless 
points. Mr. Goodwin and I naturally 
approach the narrative of Thucydides from 
somewhat differeat sides. And it is the 
greatest satisfaction to me to find his skilled 
textual scholarship coming on all impor- 
tant points to the same conclusions which 
I reach by a slightly different path. 
Through the whole story, on every ques 
tion of moment, [ find myself supported by 
his sound judgment and the sound judg- 
ment of Holm against the endless vagaries 
of rash guessers and incompetent interpret- 
ers.”’ 

This, and more of the same tone in some 
of the Appendix notes, is in marked con- 
trast to the almost bitter manner in which 
the author (p. 597 et al.) goes at his 
**brother Regius Professor in the same 
University,” the translator of Thucydides. 





RECENT VERSE. 


The Dead Nymph and Other Poems. By 
Charles Henry Liiders. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’sSons, $1.25.) These are pleasing 
and interesting productions of a talevt 
almost fine enough to be called genius. 
We are not sure that verse of this sort is not 
better for us all than much of the work oi 
so-called masters. It lacks the impelling 
power, but it lacks also the evil appeal 
The workmanship of many of these pieces 
is notably good, and shows that the poet, it 
he had lived, would probably have made his 
way toa high order of expression. He died 
young, leaving only a promise behind. 
Poems. By George Murray... (New York: 
The Author.) The gods have not spilled 
much of the divine flavoring matter upon 
these pages. There is not a line or a phrase 
of poetry in Mr. Murray’s Poems. We hope 
that this will vot appear to him a harsh 
judgment. Itis the simple truth, and he 
ought to profit by it, and thank us accord- 
ingly. Swallow Flights. By Mrs. Lou- 
ise Chandler Moulton. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25.) Mrs. Moulton is a poet. 
sweet and true. We welcome this new edi 
tion, of her ‘‘ Poems,” published in 1877 
with its ten new pieces and its new name’ 
It would be mere repetition of praise for us 
to review Swallow Flights at length. The 
new poems added are in Mrs. Moulton’s 
most charmingstyle. She lives to grow in 
art andin depth of fe-ling, and we have 
here a rich fruit of her growth. The pub- 
lishers have done justice to the beautiful 
poems by bringing them forth in most ele- 
gant style. Itisa book to delight the eye 
and to captivate the heart.—-—Lays and 
Legends (second series), by E. Nesbet (Mrs. 
Hubert Bland), with portrait. (New York: 
Longmans,Green & Co., $1,75), i- a volume of 
poems deeply, almost darkly, tinged with 
thoughts of unholy pas-ioh in one form or 
another. The poet broods over guilt and 
shame and sumber passion and evil romance. 
Her verse is, however, distinctly excellent. 
Flower o’ The Vine, Romantic Bal- 
lads and Sopiri Di Roma. By William 
Sharp. (New York: Charles L. Webster & 
Co $1.50.) Opposite to the title-page of 
this volume is the portrait of Mr. Willlam 
Sharp whom it shows to be a strikingly 
handsome man. Mr. Thomas A. Janvier 
has written an introductory preface in a 
dainty way, giving us to understand that 
the poet is a large man whose “ vigorous 
spirit is in keeping with its large bodily 
frame,” and that he is still “ elate with the 
triumphant impulses of youth.”’ We find 
Mr. Sharp's poetry full of freshness, origi- 
nality, and music. It has keen flashes of 
brilliant surprise and soft undertones, pe- 
culiarly rich and deep. We like hisrhymed 
pieces better than his experiments in mere 
rhythm; but even in the latter he often 
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along our senses. Here is the lyric power 
manifest in many a cunning twirl of art. 


‘We can see the ivory plectrum glimmer, and 


hear the divine humming of golden strings. 
Mr. Sharp knows the value of romance, and 
he knows as well how to avoid theebscurity 
of it. He can sing a shadow into shape, 
almost into substance. Some of his ballads 
are very fine. Rural Legends and 
Lyrics, by Arthur E. Smith (New York, 
John B. Alden, $1.00), has the author’s 
portrait for frontispiece. The poems are 
musical and commonplace. Dreams 
and Days. By George Parsons Lathrop. 
(New York: CharlesScribner’sSons. $1.75.) 
Mr. Lathrop's poems have the ring of man- 
liness and courage to begin with, moreover 
they touch here and there a high, pure chord 
which sends out with power the straius of 
genuine passion. Some of the pieces, are, 
however, literary to a degree and stand 
forth as examples of obvious art. Evi- 
dently Mr. Lathrop meant that they should, 
and we can heartily praise their workman- 
ship; but we like better the free and melo- 
dious bursts of feeling when he forgets that 
he is an artist. We have no grumble to 
make, however; for it is long since a 
volume of verse gave us so much pleasure. 
We wish that our space would permit 
us to quote some of the notably fine 
stanzas that have flashed their beauty into 
our mind. The reader must turn to the 
book where he will find a cunning honey- 
comb well filled with native honey. 
Summer Fallow. By Charles Buxton 
Going. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) The proem and the dedicatory 
lines with which this volume opens 4re 
very sweet and graceful. All the pieces 
that follow are melodious, fragrant, if we 
may so use the word, and bubbling over 
with a limpid freshness. We find them 
good reading, and we are sure that they 
will find a right cordial welcome at the 
oublic’s door.—-—On the White-Birch 
Road. By Edwin R.Champlin. (Author’s 
2dition.) We find much to enjoy in Mr. 
Champlin’s poetry. There is a provincial 
air blowing through it, and here and there 
a puff of sensuous, almost tropical, warmth 
comes ont of it. An epigrammatic turn 
gives some of the shorter pieces a twinkle 
of wit, like a glimpse of crystals more or 
less precious. Che Song of the Sword, 
by W. E. Henley (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.00), does not seem to us 
quite upto the level of inspiration. albeit 
there is a good deal of the eloquent and the 
rhetorical in it. Mr. Healey is a clever 
orator in rhyme, and he is quick at catch- 
ing up word melodies; but he keeps one 
aware all the time of his effort toward 
novelty. He is one of those who dreanf 
that their big thoughts cannot be expressed 
in ordinary rhythmic combinations, and 
who fancy thatrhymeis outworn. We see 
but little poetry in his mere rhythms. 
Many of his rhymed verses, however, are 
exceedingly strong and beautiful. 
Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads, by 
Rudyard Kipling (New York, Macmillan 
& Co., $1.25), possesses the saving quality 
of downright vigorous independence of 
spirit. We do not sympathize with Mr. 
Kipling’s taste, we do not think his sub- 
jects in the least interesting or poetical; 
but we do findin his nervous, swift-gailop- 
ing lines something that suggests the 
power of genius. Nearly every ballad in 
this book smacks of supreme talent wasted 
in riotous, empty expression. The 
Wings of Icarus, by Susan Marr Spalding 
(Boston, Roberts Brothers), is a little vol- 
ume containing some notably fine sonnets, 
and a number of other poems of finished 
workmanship and beautiful thought. The 
publishers have given it a dainty dress. 
-———Prayers from the Poets, compiled 
by M. H. (New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $1.00), brings together the prayers 
of the poets, from Wordsworth and Southey 
down to the singers of ourownday. The 
book is well worth having as a collection of 
versified prayers from the hands, and per- 
haps from the hearts, of many distinguish- 
ed writers. ; 
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The Old Faith Restated: Being a Re- 
statement by Representative Men of the 
Fundamenal Truths and Essential Doc- 
trines of Christianity, as Held ard Advo- 
cated by the Disciples of Christ in tne Light 
of Experience and of Biblical Research. 
Edited by J. H, Garrison, A.M., of the 
Christian Evangelist. (Christian Publish- 
ing Company, St. Louis. $2.00.) This vol- 
ume is what we are coming to calla sym- 
posium, by seventeen able and prominent 
representatives of the Christian Disciples. 
For a book in which so many different 
authors have combined, it displays a very 
remarkable unity of theological belief and 
religious spirit and purpose, a unity which 
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and molding power of the common faith 
which unites the denomination. The pur- 
of the volume is to make a fresh 
restatement of the truths and principles of 
Christianity as they are at this time held 
by the Disciples of Christ. From the 
Campbells down, the members of this 
communion have believed themselves 
charged with a new Reformation. They take 
this view still of their work and function 
in connection with the common Christian- 
ity. Tbe present volume contains more or 
less of the protest which characterizes the 
body; but it shows also that it possesses 
sumething more fruitful than this in a 
broad and positive faith. The book is by 
no means wholly occupied with what is 
peculiar to the denomination. Its largest 
part is simply the restatement of the com- 
mon Christianity in theirown terms. Mr. 
Longan certainly shows that the Disciples 
are not indifferent to the discussions which 
agitate the Church at large, and that they 
are not so much absorbed in what concerns 
them as Disciples as to be indifferent to the 
tremendous struggle that is maintained 
elsewhere among Christian scho'ars for the 
integrity of the Word of God. His paper is 
cert.inly outspoken and strong on that 
point, tho we must think he has been car- 
ried by some excess of that good thing, zeal, 
into misapprehending Professor Kuenen’s 
point, and attributing to him a belief in the 
growth of Christianity by natural develop- 
ment, which he does not hold and has very 
distinctly repudiated. The soul and sum 
mary of the book is in the closing article, 
by the editor, Mr. J H. Garrison, A.M. 
Here the tendency todraw the denomination 
somewhat away from the narrow line of 
protest without weakening its mission of 
Reform is very appreciable. The great 
points to which the Disciples are committed 
are neither obscured nor diluted, the idea 
of Christian unity by way of a simple 
faith in Jesus Christ. The protest against 
formalism, mechanicalism and the put- 
ting of the life forward as against creed, 
are notes that ennoble this paper and 
ring through the book. At the same time 
it is but fair to say that we do not find that 
this restatement relieves the difficulties 
we have with this theology; imprimis as to 
standards: New, Testament, or Creeds? We 
find that all New Testament study, as it 
becomes accurate and leads to definite re- 
sults, runs into both creed and dogma. We 
see no escape from this, and a3 a matter of 
historical experience, communions which 
have. claimed this kind of emancipation 
have run into. caprice and intolerance, so 
that the Church in general has come to look 
on creeds and dogma as the guarantee and 
support of the rights and freedom of be- 
lievers—just as in civil matters we look 
on definite laws and constitutions. The 
other point we have in mind is the con- 
ception of faith presented in this volume. 
We cannot discuss it here. There is much 
to be said for it, so much, in fact, that we 
have never been willing to take against it a 
position of flat contradiction; still it should 
be preached with a caution, and we fear this 
caution is not administered in the volume 
before us. It will not do at this late day to 
build Christianity on such a vague basis as 
the simple confession of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. Such appeals as this to sim- 
plicity defeat themselves in the end. For 
rational interpretation they substitute 
caprice, and instead of setting up one ra- 
tional creed they set up‘as many as there 
are believers. It is in this way that the 
broad appeal to the New Testament as a 
standard is apt to react against breadth 
and freedom on the one hand, and on the 
other to bring in a hard literalism of inter- 
pretation of which, with all respect to the 
noble-minded men who have guided the 
Disciples, there is some trace in their view 
of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the 
Christian Ministry. The view of Christian 
Unity presented in the book and of the root 
of it, is, as we understand it, inspiring—a 
grand feature of the Disciples of Christ. 
Systematic Theology. By John Miley, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic The- 
ology in Drew Seminary. Vol. I. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. $3.00.) This imposing oc- 
tavo is the fifth volume in the “ Library of 
Biblical and Theological Literature,” edited 
by George R. Crooks, D.D., and John F. 
Hurst, D.D. It is the first installment of a 
large work on “ Systematic Theology” on 
the basis of the doctrinal standards of the 
Methodist Episcopal and Arminian con- 
fessions. We understand that it is to ba 
complete in two volumes. Theism, Theol- 
ogy and Anthropology are covered in the 
volume before us, Christology, Soteriology, 
Ecclesiology and Eschatology being re- 
served for the forthcoming second volume. 
We see no place in this scheme for the doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture, unless the very 
Meager discussion of that subject in the in- 
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troduction is ali the two volumes are to con- 
tain on the subject of Revelatien. We 
hope not, The critical points at which the- 
ology comes nowadays into sharpest col- 
lision with secular thought and thinking 
relate first of all to the philosophical 
basis of theology in the doctrine of God, 
the conception of law, Nature, and the the- 
ory of Revelation. The doctrine and phi- 
losophy of Revelation belong in this class, 
and are critical topics over which secular in- 
terest iskeenest. Dr. Miley shows himself 
well read in discussions of this nature. As 
a whole it would not be far amiss to char- 
acterize the present volume as Orthodox 
Arminian Theology rewritten in the light 
of modern scientific and philosophical dis- 
cussion. The book is rich in citations 
from a great variety of sources and reports 
all sorts of opinions. The author’s position 
is that of a well-informed, appreciative, 
evangelical moderatism, which i: deed is 
characteristic of Arminian theology. We 
find, however, in this volume occasional 
bursts of bold independence which are in- 
spiring. For example this: ; 

“We have attempted no philosophy of the 

Trinity. There is for us no present solution of 
the doctrine. There is, however, a philosophy of 
its profound significance for the spiritual and 
practical Christian life. This philosophy we have 
clearly indicated. God in Christianity is God in 
Trinity.” 
This sounds like Lotze; better yet it is good 
sense. With regard to the critical questions 
of reason and revelation, both parties, so 
far as they are indeed Christian (and Dr. 
Miley can write for no others) should be 
satisfied. Certainly the tone and aitti- 
tude of this authorized manual of Metho- 
dist Theology indicates great advance and 
approximation toacommon ground. Dr. 
Miley recognizes the revelation in Nature 
andascribes to it asort of co-ordinate au- 
thority with Scripture, tho he very proper- 
ly distinguishes the particulars in which 
as to fullness, definiteness and prac- 
tical value Holy Scripture must and 
does contain a revelation which cannot be 
found in Nature. He is right, t~o, in claim- 
ing that theology, as compared with the ex- 
perimental sciences, must rest on a basis of 
“sufficient certitude’ for ‘scientific con 
struction,” tho possibly this phrase needs 
some little making over in order to escape 
the charge of reasoning iu a circle As to the 
question of criginal sin and the fall, Dr 
Miley asserts the original holiness of 
Adam, tho he introduces the d stinction be- 
tween constitutional and personal holiness, 
assigning to Adam the former,not the latter, 
and at least intimating a doubt whether 
he .possessed the ethical quality. This 
is the nearest possible approach to denying 
the moral character cf Adam altogether. 
Inasmuch as the first distinct and formal 
attempt to place theology on a probation- 
ary basis came from an Arminian theolo- 
gian, we cannot be surprised to find that 
position maintained in this latest exposi- 
tion. One of the prime merits of this vol 
ume is the clear, strong, dignified and com- 
manding English in which it is written. 
It carries the reader along in its sweep and 
holds him under its spell. It is not the 
work of a great reconstructive mind, nor of 
a thevlogian who has new light to pour into 
the field; but it is a work of great vigor by 
a theologian who has rethought the subject 
in the light of a new world and a new phi- 
losophy. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare, edited by Horace Howard Furness. 
Vol. IX. The Tempest. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.  §8vo. $4.00.) 
Every new volume achieved in Mr. Furness’s 
slow evolution of the New Variorum is so 
much more treasure assured against “‘all 
destroying time.’’ Each new volume makes 
it more probable that he will carry the 
work thiough the greatest and best of the 
Plays, and ieaves the question whether he 
will complete the whole thirty-seven less 
important. Next to the task which lay 
before the editor in the Variorum Ham- 
let, The Tempest offers the most fascinat- 
ing problems of all the Shakespearean 
Plays. Mr. Furness has taken them up con 
amore. He accepts the prevailing theory 
of late authorship, tho he does not appear 
to care very much which year is settled on 
from 1610 to 1613. As to the source of the 
plot, he is inclined to reduce to the lowest 
terms the German claims to have fouad the 
source of the playin the “ Fair Sidea,’”’ by 
Jacob Ayrer, anotary who died at Nurem- 


criticism, one of Mr. Furness’s finest points 
is his rendering of Caliban. Rejecting the 
common belief that the name is the ana- 
gram of cannibal, he gives the whole char- 
acter a larger and richer interpretation 
than it usually receives and raises it to 
stand beside Prospero and Arie], even before 
Miranda. The notes, appendices and cita- 
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tions printed in full maké no poor substi- 
tute for the entire-‘‘ Tempest” literature. of 
which they do indeed give the whole in a 
nutshell (or rather, perhaps we should say, 
in a good many nutshells). To give an 
effectual quietus to the ‘Fair Sidea”’ 
theory Dr. Furness prints that play and sub- 
jects the text to a critical analysis. Dr. 
Furness, brings a good point against Tieck 
and his lynx-eyed German associates, that 
they have failed to weigh the consequences 
of the fact they have themselves discove~ed, 
that at the end of the sixteenth century 
English players visited Nuremberg and 
made a great impression. Is it not quite as 
likely that this rather ordinary Notary, 
Ayrer, took his suggestion from them as 
that shadowy suggestions from his German 
play flitted across the Continent. and took 
effect at last in Shakespeare’s imagination? 
who, by the way, if he drew his inspiration 
from this source at all, reconstructed every 
point of the “Fair Sidea” plot from the 
bottom, and made it over so thoroughly 
that the two plots touch each other only 
when they cross each other’s track. An- 
other service rendered by this volume is the 
publication of the full text of Dryden’s 
Version of ‘‘The Tempest.” As Mr. Fur- 
ness quietly remarks, this version was the 
fruitage of the times, and enables us to see 
exactly what literary taste in those times 
was; for, as Pepys testifies, the house that 
came to witness this ‘‘ Version” was 
“‘mighty full.” To the lover of Shakes 
peare these Vuriorum editions are treasure 
trove. If he has not the means to possess 
himself of a Shakespearean library, nor 
leisure to explore it, he will find this vol- 
ume a saving of time, money and labor, and 
his explorations already completed and 
made ready to his hand by the most assidu- 
ous of scholars and the most appreciative 
of editors. Each volume is sold at a price 
which barely covers cost, and the usual ad- 
vertisements which disfigure the fly-leaves 
are rigorously excluded. 


In the republication of Stories by the 
Misses Warner, by H. J.B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, we find The Wide, 
Wide World, by Elizabeth Wetherell, well 
printed and manufactured in convenient 
form and illustrated with great beauty and 
spirit by Frederick Dielman. Weare glad 
to see this favorite of other years intro- 
duced again and thus worthily to the read- 
ing public. Happier still should we be to 
know that it had driven out a hundred 
(we should not lament were it a thousand) 
of the favorite novels of the day. The 
Messrs. Roberts are pushing forward their 
republication of Jane Austen’s novels. 
amma, by Jane Austen, lies before us, 
singularly beautiful in paper and type and 
form, and each volume graced with the 
daintiest possible etched .rontispicce. ($2.50 
the set.) The expiration of copyright 
seems to be responsible for yet another and 
competing edition of these novels—an Eng- 
hish edition published in two volumes by 
the Messrs. Macmillan & Cumpany, which 
has much to recommend it. It is to bein 
ten volumes, $1.00 each, edited by Reginald 
Brinley Johnson,and tllustrated by William 
Cubit Cooke. The introductory numbers 
are the two volumes of Sense and Sensvbility, 
which, as the opening numbers of the series, 
are prefaced with a chronological list of 
Miss Austen’s novels and a first-rate bio- 
graphical sketch by the editor. The vol- 
ume is printed and manufactured with the 
elegance and deft workmanship of the best 
English bvokmakers, with rough edges and 
quaint title-page. 





The Real Japan Studies of Contempo- 
rary Japanese Manners, Morals, Adminis- 
tration and Politics. By Henry Norman. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00.) 
Some of the chapters which compose this 
volume have not been published before, but 
were written for it. Others have been seen 
before in the Pall Mall Gazette and other 
journals—American and French. It is an 
extremely entertaining book, which on the 
whole reflects the delightful impre sions 
and pleasurable experiences: of an author 
who has a decided genius for making him- 
self happy. The impression given of a 
Japanese home life corresponds closely with 
that given by Miss Alice Bacon in her ex- 
cellent little book on the subject. Mr. 
Norman has the eye of an artist. He makes 
observations and collects statistics like a 
Greek and not at all like a Christian. He 
has a chapter on schools and the new edu- 
cation; but there is about as much illumi- 
nation of the subjectin it asin a dark 
lantern. Everywhere throughout the book 
we find the same unsatisfactory combina- 
tion of extraordinary ability to describe a 
scene with failure to describe a situation or 
a condition. We suspect that the eye which 
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open in the mind is pretty effectually closed 
in Mr. Henry Norman. His book should 
be read with an antidote—Professor 
Hardy’s ‘Life of Joseph Neesima,” for 
example, by way of correctior. On one 
subject we should, perhaps make an excep- 
tion—a disagreeable one—prostitution. He 
seems to have seen further into the secrets 
of this business in Japan than most who 
have preceded him. At all events, he has 
dissipated the illusions with which they 
have surrounded the subject and shown 
that it has the same loathsome features 
in Japan as elsewhere, that the girls are 
mostly held in it by force, that they do lose 
caste and social standing, and that the 
Japanese “solution” is no solution at all. 
The illustrations are excellent, fresh and 
numerous, and the whole volume is extraor- 
dinary. The account of the Japanese 
women is as attractive as Miss Bacon’s. 


The Story of Uganda and the Victoria 
Nyanza Mission. By Sarah Geraldina 
Stock. (The Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don; Revell Company, sole agerts, New 
York. $1.40.) The history of modern mis- 
sions is so largely composed of heroic ex- 
amples that the ordinary terms of descrip- 
tive comparison are apt to lose their mean- 
ing when applied to them. In the volume 
before us, not to speak of a large band who 
laid down their lives in the work, we have 
the grand histories of Alexander Mackay 
and the martyr Bishop Hannington. This 
should be enough to make any book a suc- 
cess. Hannington fell on the threshold. 
Mackay lived on to round out bis work and 
win the unstinted praises of men like 
Henry M. Stanley. The history before us 
is full of noble inspirations and one of those 
cogent testimonies to the living power of 
Christianity for which we may offer daily 
thanksgivings. The special merit of this 
volume is that it tells the story broadly 
and with a catholic comprehension of all 
the workers in it. It also comes ata very 
opportune moment, when that mission is 
especially before the public notice. The 
unmeasured charges of the Roman Catholic 
— against both missiovaries and 


ritish officers need no better refutation 
than this simple story. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


....Tennyson uas just celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday. 








....Princess Pauline Metternich is about 
publishing her memoirs. 


. ..The proposed English Bibliographical 
Society is now in process of formation. 


....Surgeon George M. Sternberg, U.S.A., 
has a paper on “‘ Infectious Diseases: Caus- 
ation and Immunity,” m The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for September. 


....The “ Novelle Ridanciane,” by An- 
tonio Morosi, extracts from The Atheneum, 
such extravagant praise as: ‘‘ We may hope 
in time to hail in him the national novelist.” 


....““At Sundown” will be the appro- 
priate title-of Mr. Whittier’s new volume, 
which will include his poems written since 
the publication of ‘‘ Saint Gregory’s Guest,”’ 
in 1886. 

....Of great interest to all of us on this 
side, as well as to everybody in England, 
where he is no less popular, is the article 
on Oliver Wendell Holmes in the current 
Blackwood. 


....-My. Wilbur’s discovery of an impor- 
tant stele has resulted in its description 
from an eminent Egyptologist. We have 
now the work in print. ‘‘ Die biblischen 
steben Jahre der Hungersnoth nach dem 
Wortlaut einer altigyptischen Felsenin- 
schrift.”” Von H. Brugseh. (Leipzig). 


....‘*Songs of Sunrise Lands” is to be 
the title of Mr. Clinton Scollard’s forth- 
coming book of poems descriptive of his 
travels and impressions in Greece, Syria 
and Egypt. One of the (srecian souvenirs 
appears in this number ot THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. wil 
publish the volume. 


.. Messrs. Cassell & Co. are issuing almost 
immediately Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
** History of Samoa,” also his two South Sea 
Stories, ‘‘ The Bottle Imp ” and “ The Beach 
of Falesa.” Mr. Stevenson’s next serial 
story will be entitled ‘‘ David Ba'four ” and 
will have the Scotch flavor its name implies 
and not that of the South Seas. 


....Mr. George Angell, the President of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, seeing the in- 
quiry in the papers, whether any book had 
ever been sold in so large a quantity to one 
buyer as a recent sale of 50,000 copies, says: 
“T have had the pleasure of selling in one 
lot 100,000 copies of ‘ Black Beauty.’ ”’ 


.-.-The new Scott which the Messrs. 





Black have in hand: witl be styled the 
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“Dryburgh Edition,” for which a new THE 





fount of type has been specially cast. Each 
volume will contain ten illustrations, and 
the text will be collated word for word with 
the copy on which Sir Walter made his last 
changes. Glossaries will be appended to 
each novel. 


-...Mr. Hall Caine has been writing of his 
host and literary sponsor in Germany, Karl 
Emil Franzos, the author of ‘‘ The Chief 
Justice’ and ‘“‘ For the Right.”” Mr. Caine 
says: 

“ He is in middle life, with large dark eyes, a 
square and massive forehead, from which his 
black hair is rapidly receding slightly Jewish in 
his features, inclined to solidity of figure, very 
quiet of manner, a fine talker, exact, methodi- 
cal ard logical. On the whole, he suggests the 
historian rather than the novelist; but he is not 
without fire, and he impresses me by his strength 

nd force.” 


....Mr. C. H. Cutts-Howard has recently 
put forth a pamphlet of 113 pages, entitled 
‘Materials for a Genealogy of the Spar- 
hawk Family” in New England. It is pub- 
ished by the Essex Institute, of Salem, 
Mass., and first appeared serially in their 
* Historical Collections.” Among descend- 
ants of note are Edward Walford, the emi- 
nent English antiquarian; James Russell 
Lowell, and his brother, the Rev. Robert T. 
S Lowell. Copious references are also 
made to the Gardner, Aspinwall and Tap- 
pan families. 
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every case made up of a number of 
smaller but interdependent lines which 
have been forced together by the pressure 
of low charges, and for the purpose of 
greater economy as well as better service 
to the public. This amalgamation is ef- 
fected in different ways, by purchase by 
one company of the stock of another, by 
exchange of stock of both corporations 
into that of a third on some agreed basis, 
or by the guaranty on the part ofa strong 
company of the payment of dividends or 
interest on the stock or bonds of the 
absorbed company. 

Thus it comes about that railway bonds 
are sold in our markets whose claim upon 
the investor rests upon the guaranty, 
rather than upon the financial strength of 
the guaranteed property. Many such 
bonds are taken by capitalists because of 
the guaranty alone, the indorsing com- 
pany being strong and of good credit. 
From such purchases there has grown up 
a feeling that guaranteed bonds are al- 
ways safe investments. While this is in- 
deed usually the case, it is well to con- 
sider also the nature of a guaranty. When 
one corporation guarantees that the 
bonds of another company shall be paid 
at maturity with regular interest, the 
former assumes the position of the in- 
dorsee of a commercial noteof hand. It 
does not itself intend to pay unless the 
other company refuses. Such a claim is 
contingent; it does not carry a direct lia- 
bility until the actual default occurs, and 
hence the claim of a purchaser when in- 
terest is defaulted, is an unsecured one, 
as against the guaranteeing company eo 1- 
ing after the latter’s own bonds. In 
short, since the contingency has not yet 
arisen (we will say) the guaranteeing 
railway can, if it will, continue mortgag- 
ing its property to its full value, and all 
its guaranties must then come after its 
own mortgages, no matter when dated. 

There is another poiht about guaranties 
on bonds which experience has taught us. 
To indorse a commercial note is to agree 
to pay a particular sum of money at a 
specified date. Contrary to this, a guar- 
anty on a long-time bond may be called a 
continuing contract. Such contracts may 
be fair to all concerned at the time they 
were made, and yet in the course of years 
may prove very inequitable. While the 
majority of corporations carry out such 
contracts, tho it be to their uwn hurt, 
and while our courts hold them to this 
duty, yet it has happened in our history 
that strong companies have tried to throw 
off guaranties which had proved to be too 
great a burden. When this isthe intent it 
is always possible to trump up technical 
violations of contract on the part of the 
smaller company which will give the 
guaranteeing railway or corporation a 
standing in court; then a policy of refus- 
ing payments and tiring out investors 
sometimes succeeds. To their credit, be 
it said, the railways of the United States 
in the main are faithful to their obliga- 
tions, with a few conspicuous instances 
to the contrary. 

Yet it would be wrong to infer from 
what has been said that guaranties on 
bonds have no weight. On the contrary, 
they have great weight, tho their exact 
value should be inquired into by investors 
in each case. Is the guaranty a fair one 
to the guarantor? That is to say, does the 
latter receive directly or indirectly an 
equivalent consideration for the money it 
pays out and which, perhaps, the subsid- 
iary company does not of itself earn? 
This consideration may consist in several 
things besides direct earnings on the part 
of the guaranteed line. This little rail- 
way may turn over to the parent com- 
pany a large amount of tonnage which 
originates on its line and on which the 
parent railway may get a long haul at 
remunerative rates. If this little line 
were not controlled, some rival might get 
it, so that its value to either competitor is 
greater than its actual earnings show. 


Such-a condition of things gives good 


value to a guaranty. But, of course, best 
of all is the road whose bonds, guaranteed 
tho they be by another company, rely for 
their real value upon the earning power of 
the road itself, For it may happen that 
all the legal remedies in the case of a 
default, must first be exhausted against 
the corporation which originally issued 
the bonds before proceedings of any con- 
sequence can be had against the guaran- 
tying company. And, in case of bank- 
ruptcy, claims under a guaranty come into 
the reorganization after the company’s 
own bonds are provided for. If the guar- 
anty has been given for value and if the 
mortgaged road is worth its bonds directly 
or indirectly, their owners can rest con- 
tent whatever the outcome of the guaran- 
teeing company. 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 


THE latest crop reports are not encour- 
aging. It is evident that the chief prod- 
ucts of the soil will not be as abundant 
this year as last. The Government report 
for August showed a slight gain in the 
condition of corn, but a loss in wheat. 
The condition of cotton fell from 88.9 in 
July to 82.3, the lowest average since Au- 
gust, 1886." The condition of oats declined 
about 5 points to 82.6. Altogether the 
result as far as yield is concerned, prom- 
ises to fali considerably behind last year. 
The Cincinnati Price Current, one of the 
most reliable of crop authorities, gives 
the following comparative estimates of 
yield: 








1892. 1891. 
NS Sc nisndckounceiet 1,600,000,000 2,060,000,000 
EE eee 500,000,000 612,000,000 
Ns ahaxceneainedes 600,000,000 738,000,000 
Sok ce cecwienens 70,000,000 75,000,000 
Ms eee veddethctens 30,000,000 33,000,000 
Total, bushels...... 2,800,000,000 8,518,000,000 


These figures indicate a decrease of 
about 20¢ in the aggregate production, due 
chiefly to an unequal distribution of rain- 
fall, some sections having too much rain, 
and others too little. There is no reason, 
however, for much disappointment over 
these returns. We are likely to carry 
over a surplus of 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and about 1,000,000 bales of cotton; 
so that there is no possibility of a shortage 
in these crops. Indeed, a heavy yield of 
cotton and wheat this season would have 
been positively disastrous to growers; for 
no one would have dared to predict where 
prices would have reached bottom in that 
event. As it is, the decrease in yield, 
while inflicting loss upon some sections, 
has benefited the whole by keeping prices 
at a poiut where farmers make at least a 
small profit, instead of what otherwise 
would certainly have been crippling losses. 
European crop advices are more favorable 
than a year ago; consequantly with a di- 
minished foreign demand in view, the 
smaller yield here is all the more timely. 
It may be difficult for railroad managers 
and business men to regard a decreased 
yield as an advantage; still when the 
possible losses from over-production are 
considered such proves to be the case. 

The business situation has its good and 
bad features. Failures arefew. The col- 
lapse of the building strikes in this city 
which kept Jarge numbers idle has been 
thesign for renewed activity in several de- 
partments of trade. The losses, estimated 
at $1,500,000, fell mainly upon labor. A 
partial settlement of Pittsburg trouble 
also means the return of many hands to 
work within a short period. Employers 
already show new confidence, since the 
battle as to whether their business should 
be managed by themselves or the trades 
unions has been decided in their favor. 
While August is usually a dull month, 
still Clearing-house returns indicate 
greater business activity in progress than 
ayearago. Returns from the leading cities 
for the second week of August reported 
again of 7% over the same time last 
year, which, considering low prices and 
the complaints heard on all sides, is not 
satisfactory. Overproduction and excess- 
ive competition still exist in some 
trades; but, on the other hand, numerous 
consolidations, working agreements, etc., 
are resulting in largely increased profits 
on capital. The wholesale dry goods trade 
is in excellent condition. Many buyers 
arrived last week, and low-grade cottons 





and printed fabricsexhibited a further 


upward tendency. As said before, textile 
manufacturers are in a better position 
than for years; cheap, raw materials 
good home demand, and lessened foreign 
competition resulting from the vew tariff 
all combining in their favor. Shoe man- 
ufacturers are likewise experiencing good 
times, the distribction of boots and shoe 
at the West being very large. Hardware 
is selling freely. For staple groceries the 
demand is good, sugar and coffee both be 
ing fractionally higher. The position of 
cotton does not promise well for the 
South. Enormous visible supply, depres 
sion in Lancashire and the drop in silve 
all operate against this staple. Trade 
with the South last year was not good 
and the prospects for the coming season 
are not very brilliant. Even the newly 
developed iron and manufacturing dis- 
tricts are suffering from over-rapid devel- 
opment. Wheat advanced temporarily 
on the Government crop report, but after 
ward declined 2 cents, owing to an in- 
crease of about 2,000,000 bushels in visible 
supply. Corn jumped up to 62 cents on 
prospects of a largely diminished yield 
but the bulk of the advance was subse 
quently lost. Pork and lard were very 
active, fluctuating 12@20 points each 
under speculative influences. The net ad- 
vances, however, were small. Here is a 
list of comparative prices of staples that 
will be interesting at this time: 


Aug., 1892. Aug., 1881. 
WR sss nes card $4 1O@$4 30 $4 50@$5 00 
Wheat, No. 2... 8234 108 
Corn, No. 2...... 68 764% 
CURIONI <aico<necse ™%4 8 
Print cloths..... 3% 2% 
Wool, Ohio X 2@ 27 BQ 
PE, 6icicceesss 7 ll 75 
Sugar, gran..... 45-16 4% 
i ns Aa 138% 17% 
Trem, Ma. t...<... u4@ 6 16 50@18 00 


The iron trade is much depressed at a 
time when not a few other industries are 
exceptionally prosperous and active. Pig 
iron continues dull and weak in all the 
leading markets in spite of heavy con- 
curtailment in production, Southern 
brands leading the decline. Production 
of pig iron is lower now than at any 
period since 1889, except at the time of 
the great coke strike. Labor difficulties 
are not by any means at an end in Pitts- 
burg, and a struggle is in prospect, which 
may add to the number of non-union 
mills. The weekly output of pig iron on 
August ist was down to 155,136 tons 
against 193,902 tons March Ist, the high- 
est on record, and 164,798 tons a year ago. 
Meanwhile stocks continue to accumu- 
late, having reached about 1,000,000 tons. 
Overproduction, big stocks, intense com- 
petition between new and old methods, as 
well as limited demand, combine to ex- 
plain the present stagnant condition of the 
iron trade. 


Developments have been against ad- 
vancing prices in Wall Street. A drop in 
silver to 37id. in London, and continued 
selling of American securities by foreign 
holders put an effectual check upon the 
upward tendency that promised develop- 
ment in this market. Europe is evidently 
badly frightened by the approaching silver 
crisis. It makes no difference how much 
confidence we display in our ability to 
maintain our silver currency on a parity 
with gold, foreigners continue to with- 
draw their capital from this country just 
the same, A portion of these investments 
have undoubtedly been returned through 
a groundless fear of the United States drift- 
ing into a silver basis; tho, at the same 
time, the depression in Europe and 
derangement of trade in the East, 
which threatens to become serious in the 
absence of some measure of relief, will 
account for a considerable share of for- 
eign sales. American confidence in our 
stocks and bonds apparently only tempts 
the foreigner to sell in order to protect his 
weaker investments. Nearly $1,500,000 
gold went out last week, and more would 
have followed but for better offerings of 
commercial bills; the supply of these is, 
however, comparatively limited, and it is 
well to observe that the course of foreign 
trade is drifting into the reverse tendency 
of a year ago. In other words, imports 
are expanding and exports shrinking 





with the prospect of so continuing; whil 
the opposite was true this time last year, 

































































































































































































































































26 (1170) 
During the first ha'f of August our im- 
ports were $30,100,000 against $17,900,000 
the same time in 1891. Exports during 
the same period declined nearly 8%, 
Europe being less dependent upon us for 
breadstuffs than last year. Juow prices 
abroad and comparative prosperity here 
account for large imports, The impor- 
tance of these facts is that they suggest 
smaller gold imports than usual this 
autumn, unless Europe stops returning 
our securities and becomes a liberal buyer 
of them. Crop advices rectrived less than 
ordinary attention on the Stock Exchange. 
Railroad earnings are making poor com- 
parisons with last year; 75 roads report- 
ing an increase of less than 1¢ in the fourth 
week of July, and 36 roads a gain of 5¢ 
during the first week of August. Losses 
are now being reported from all sections; 
but comparisons are being made with the 
extraordinary returns of 1891, and net 
earnings are maintained with greater 
regularity than gross. Stocks were further 
unsettled by the attacks on Reading and 
Northern Pacific, as well as fears of trou- 
ble among some of the trunk line em- 
ployés. Sofar as Wall Street is concerned, 
the prevailing feeling is toward higher 
prices; yet speculative leaders are inac- 
tive, and the public still show little disposi- 
tion to become interested either as in- 
vestors or speculators. 








Call loans ruled 1@2 per cent., rates 
being slightly firmer and generally at the 
higher figures. Money is plentiful and 
promises to remain so, at least until well 
into the autumn. The mercantile demand 
for funds is moderate, and only small 
amounts are absorbed in speculation. 
Gold exports and declining reserves have 
had little effect on rates. Time money 
is still obtainable at 24 for 60 and 90 days. 
In London 90-day bank bills are quoted 
at % to 1%, and the open market rate in 
Paris keeps down at 1}¢. Sub-Treasury 
operation and gold exports diminish bank 
reserves, which are now smaller than last 
year, the surplus being $15,774,000 against 
$17,617,000 this time last year. 


The foillowiag is'a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 13. Aug.6. Differences. 
eer $489,771,700 $488,777,100 Inc. $994,600 
Specie............ 87,773,300 90,635,930 Dec. 2,862,600 
Legal tenders 59,309,000 60,278,100 Dec. 969,100 
Deposits.......... 525,231,400 528,462,300 Dec. 3,230,909 
Circulation...... 5,409,309 5,398,500 Inc. 10,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie. .........0. $87,773,300 $90,635,900 Dec. $2,°62,600 
Legal tenders... 59,309,000 60,278,100 Dec. 969,100 


Total reserve.. $147,082,300 $15,913,000 Dec. $3,831,700 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 

serve above 





131,307,800 132,115,575 Dec. 807,725 


15,774,500 18,797,425 Dec. 3,023,975 
Excess of reserve Aug. 15th, 1891...........+-.+5 17 ,617,225 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Closing quotations show the following 
changes: 


Bid. Asked 
U. 8. 48, 1907, registered..........ss0ese0 000 Us Lis 
U.S. 48, 1907, COUPON...........scerceecescoece 5 116% 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1901, registered.......... ....0. 100 éve 
a ee re oe wi 
OCMPBRRE Gh, BUTE. .ccccccccccccccccesccccccsces 10944 
CRRPSREP Gh, BIB... 0c cccccscccccccccccccccess 11234 
OCHPVORST G8, BIB 2.2.00. .ccccccccccccccscoosses 1153¢ 
QUFTENCY 68, 19D... 2... cereeeesereeceeeeeeee 118 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


bank stocks: 


Bid. 


(Mechanics’ & Frets. 180 
| Mercautile. . 20 

















Butch ers’ & 1 Drovers’. is Metropulitan.. 
Centra: National..... 137 is... 
hase National:...... 
hatham 


“il 
3 














oO} N 

Cl New York ee 

Cl N. Y¥.C a 620 

City N. ¥. Nati soe e.. - 12 
N inth National. i 
North ‘America... - 165 
Oriental 230 
































at ps 10 
Western National... 119 
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Last 
Bid, Asked, sales. 
. B.Clafiin Company.............104 106 
do, do, ist pfd.... oe B im ee 
«da, do, 24 pra... £ ) 102 ‘ 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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August 18, 1899. 











Bid. Askea, Sa8t, | al Bank of this city, and General Walker, 
rere Whslene Oe ome. <.<:. ., .. | Of Boston, President of the Massachusetts 
%%  % | School of Technology, and who, fourteen 
" years ago, took part in an International 
is “| | Monetary Conferenee. The British Commis- 
. sioners announced by Lord Salisbury are, 
2 9 Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Sir C. W. Fre- 
120 . | mantle, of the Mint, and Mr. Bertram 
= a Currie, a member of the Council of India. 
% 4% | Lt is expected that Mr. Gladstone will add 
= +» | a strong monometallist to Lord Salis- 

so — bury’s list. 

Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....1122% 113% 113 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..Lands adjacent to the Beech Creek 
line have been snapped up by the Reading 
people. 


....The Ohio State Crop Report gives 
the wheat yield as 10,000,000 bushels less 
than last year. 


....The gross earnings of the New York 
Central Railroad for July were $3,793,039, 
an increase of $79,609 over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


..-In the five weeks, ending August 
4th, imports at this port have been $60,- 
712,389, against $46.746,018 last year, an 
increa se of $13,966,371, or about 30¢. 


.. The Market Record says that wheat 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota will be 
125,000,000 bushels, and if weather holds 
good through the harvest, 10,000,000 
bushels will be added. 


.-The Automatic Fire Alarm and Ex- 
tinguisher Company have declared a divi- 
dend of two per cent., payable August 
25th. This company is now well and fa- 
vorably known, and under the direction of 
the Secretary, E. O. Richards, its affairs 
are sure to be well managed. 


....S0 far in 1892 there have been 
mined 22,998,882 tons of anthracite coal, 
an increase of 1,162,883 tons over the cor- 
responding period in- 1891. At present, 
however, the anthracite coal trade is dull- 
er than at any time since April, and the 
promise of activity is stilluncertain for 
some time to come. 


...-The rebate of eighteen cents a ton 
on grain shipped by the St. Lawrence 
Canal to Montreal, has been abolished by 
the Dominion Cabinet. The rate of twenty 
cents a ton has been resumed on all grain 
passing through the Welland and St. Law- 
rence Canals, vessels of the United States 
and Canada to be treated alike. 


....The Illinois Central directors rec- 
ommend to stockholders, who will meet 
on October 12th, an increase in capital 
stock of $5,000,000, with rights to share- 
holders to subscribe at par, one share for 
nine held. The proceeds are to be used in 
building a new passenger depot at Chi- 
cago, grain elevator at New Orleans, and 
other betterments. The Chicago station, 
owned jointly with the Michigan Central, 
has long been inadequate. 


..According to the crop bulletin is- 
sued by the Lilinois State Board of Agri- 
culture, the average yield of winter 
wheat per acre throughout the State was 
18 bushels, with an area of 1,895,148 acres. 
The total crop was 32,831,718 bashels. 
The quality of the grain is unusually good, 
and most of it will grade No. 2. The 
average yield per acre of spring wheat is 
15 bushels. The corn crop is uneven, and 
it is difficult to estimate as to what the 
result wilt be. 


.-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion August 11th at the Real Estate Sales- 
room, 111 Broadway, by Adrian H. Muller 
& Son, were the following lots: 
$1,500 Ellenville Gaslight Co. Ist mtge. 6% bonds, 


1890 50 
100 shares Ellenville Gaslight Co. ($50 each). Fo 
% shares Alturas Senate Mining Co. ($5 each), 

and 5 shares re Cattle and Land Co., 


DGGE, FOG 05 ck ecsscécedonsonceshossconced $12 
5shares New York ‘Life Insurance and Trust 
SR crs cenccvgscavereveenenusocsbocuses $700 
10 shares National Park Bank................ $315 


$237 
50 shares Trenton Potteries Co. pfd. stock. ..$102 


. .The representatives selected by Presi. 
dent Harrison for the approaching Mone- 
wary Conference are, Senator Allison, of 
Iowa; Senator Jones, of Nevada; Congress- 
man McCreary, of Kentucky; Mr. Henry 


. It is expected that the Adirondack 
and St. Lawrence Railway will be com- 
pleted in about a month. The road repre- 
sents a capitalization of between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000. It will be 178 miles long, 
and will not only reach the principal 
points in the Adirondack region, but will 
make a through connection to Montreal. 
Trains on the division are now running to 
Childwold Station, the real northern 
terminus of the road. With reference to 
its reported purchase by the New York 
Central Railroad Company, Mr. Walter 
Webb, Third Vice-President, has said 
that the road was not yet built, and such 
reports were, therefore, premature. How- 
ever, it is Jikely that the New York 
Central will buy it, and thus control a 
direct line to Montreal. From Malone, 
N. Y., the Central Vermont, which is 
closely identified with the Vanderbilt 
system, operates the forty miles to Coteau 
Junction. From this point the run to 
Montreal is made over the Grand Trunk. 


..The crop returns of the Department 
of Agriculture raise the monthly average 
of corn from 81.1 in July to82.5in August. 
The following averages of principal States 
are given: New York, 90; Pennsylvania, 
86; Virginia, 90; Georgia, 97; Texas, 94; 
Tennessee, 92: Obio, 81; Indiana, 74; 
Illinois, 73; Iowa, 79; Missouri, 88; Kansas, 
81; Nebraska, 80. The returns relating to 
spring wheat declined from 90.9 to 87.3. 
The reduction is from 90 to 86 in Wiscon- 
sin, 92 to 87 in Minnesota, and 90 to 85 in 
North Dakota. There has been a slight 
advance in South Dakota and Nebraska, 
with no change in Iowa. Averages of 
other crops are as follows: Spring rye, 
89.8, instead of 92.7 in July; oats, 86.2, 
a fall of one point; barley, 91.1, instead of 
92; buckwheat, acreage, 101.3, condition, 
92.9; potatoes, 86.8, declining from 90; 
tobacco, 88.8, a fall from 92,7; hay, 93.2. 
There has been a reduction iv the con- 
dition of cotton during July from 86.9 to 
82.3. The State averages of condition 
are: Virginia, 83; North Carolina, 82; 
South Carolina, 83; Georgia, 84; Florida, 
81; Alabama, 83; Mississippi, 80; Louisi- 
ana, 83; Texas, 86; Arkansas, 75; Tennes- 
see, 79. We append the Government re- 
ports from 1888 to the present time: 


Condition August 1. 
1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 


‘ 





ie %.5 2.8 733 90.8 82.5 
Spring wheat.. 87.3 812 8&2 9.5 87.3 
Fae ng eye oot 914 9.4 86.8 89.5 89.8 
TB. vcccsveceee 7 @@3 7.1 89.5 86.2 
an oe cooean ate 4 90.6 82.8 93.8 91.1 
Buckwheat. 5 92 201 9.3 92.9 
Potatoes. . 2 83 TT4 96.5 86.8 

Ey pevse 94.5 deat 90.9 93.2 
Tobacco 84.4 dicome 88.5 88.8 
Cotton... ......0. 89.3 89.5 88.9 82.3 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YOR STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 











W, Cannon, President of the Chase Nation- 


sale, Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 

ge a ng and yee ig Harbor on the Pacific Gonst. 


jacent Agricultural Land 
ificent Nrordets of Timber in the world’ 


Geld and “oher ores, Extensive auarries of 





| amber rep fr Uallding purposes. Valuable in- 
THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 
WASHINGTON. 
era sate INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS 89% y. 
BANKERS, NO, 59 WALL STREE' 








“GREAT FALLS, MON TAN A. 


Rare Coptpraniey for pattie Desiring to 
© into the Stock Busines: 

One of the finest Shee: Ranches in North Mon- 
tana. Contains over res of patented land, 
with 17,000 head of carefully po stock sheep. Will 
pay over bento & a cent. on investment. For full 
particulars apply 


BAKER & COLLETT, 


GREAT FALLS. MONTANA. 


6 CENTS PER $1,000 
Now represents the total unpaid interest to January 
1st, 1892, on all Mortgage Loans made by the Managers 
of this Company for its individual cl'ents and on the 
five millions loaned for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Hartford. 

In business 26 years. No client ever lost a dollar 
too« a Toot oF! oF — under foreclosure on a farm orcity 
loan made and sold by us, or left us thro tis- 
faction. 


e omer for sale jeans of a similar character in al! 
sums frem_ $25,000 down to Our new pamphlet, 
“ Anthonys’ Mortgars oua,"eent free te any ad- 


ANTHONY. LOAN & TRUST CO., 
PEORIA. ILLINOIS. 
Chas. E, men ~ Pres, Clifford = ~ agua Pres. 
orge W. Curtiss, 


A mLoce OF prick TENEMENT 
HOUSES, Centrally located property, will be sold 
for $15,000.at which it will = the purchaser 7 per 

cent. asil Sag Lad Rng property 
nests & hig her rate. mK iT mre to increase in 
value. WILLIAM E.L CAS, Duluth, Minn. 
THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $4,000 

Opened for business Se cate l4th, 1891. A 3 per 

cent, pedividend declared 1892. 


Is increasing its pe boq beg ‘$590,008 
And Surplus €0...........s00ceee0 














Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per sha pega D- alue, 

Ample use can ve tound to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 ) per, cent. per annum, in dis- 
er, ONEINE comme: re 
WE FINE OURO ATIONS Qemaorn.y 

Say aaa Y act agp 

In the future we Ry 

dividend, placi 


Foy r cent. semi-annual 
iB “of t caring to surplus 
account. wk Necker 


artic 
ENRY O ER, President. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There a thousands of people who regret not agvin 





bought aid in Chicago 30 or 40 years ago. To 
such one ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of t opportunities Le gan = byt ng 
say Dalat is now where Chicago was 35 


tage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been = icago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 
tnformation. 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


_% to 8% Ne 


‘Gold y Tacoma et. improved 
roperty. Orval = Of Tite: T pourames. Eastern ‘and 
acific Coast references. Correspondence solicitec.. 

MAYNARD & MAYNAR 





. Tacoma. Wash. 





FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 cent. Investm 
based on irrigated fruit —y 


lands of Col 
Guaranteed by National Bank, ang ey 


F 
particulars address 7 








MINNEAPOLIS. *< Boal ul Eatate | Loans, Insurance, 


J. B. TABOTR, 24 Hennepin Avenve. 


% NET coscinialy Sectros fntercst pay” 





able semi-annually by drafton New 

Yc.&. Personal attention given to all 
toans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J WAMILTON. Pairhaven. Wash. 


DIVIDEND. 


THE AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM AND ‘4 














TINGUIS HER COMPANY LIMITED, 
ue od = os DW iY > 18. 
Augus' 
T A MEBTING OF THE BOARD OF DIRE 
tors of iy Company held this day, a Dividend 
of TWO PER CENT. wus declared payable in cash 
on the 2th eo of Ange it, 1892, to stockholders of 
record on the bth day August, 1892. 
Notice 1s hereby given that for “the Fa 4 44 of sock 
payment, Ait wg 4 books of the ill 
ahi, isl Chee romeia c seed tl the 
1 moth will be mailed. 


a ye 
&. RICHARDS. Secretary 








LEGAL NOTICE. 


NOTICE, 
THE FARMERS’ —~ 9 TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANE, 
located at Oskaloosa, in the State of Iowa, is closing 
up ite affairs. All note-holders and others, creditors 





Piation for Pe ment. J. G. JONES, President. 
Dated J h, 1892. 


12 P tg an of an order of Hon. RASTUS 8. RAN- 
ork, 





Surrogate of the ag F ond ae of New 

Notice is hereby AFF ms ha 
aguas JANE avPa “late “of % of the City o' 
New low York, deceased, to ibe at th same with vouch- 
to s- 


eee the offi 
0. 3) pope in the Cony, of t New one om Mg 
fore the 





oct 13998. JOHN HAPERY. 
ELEN peng eA 
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form of 8 
Sos oe irri; 


Spec cent. Investment, 
fruit lands of Colorado. 


National Bank. For full 








DULUTH. 

aan ey reyes tract of she. Elevated 8 ae ra 
soph d business center of the city, ana 

inducements t to the in 


an 
ie best of ‘or a 
thet Savaaae in value. An Electric Railway is now 


bu th h Fifth’ Division of Duluth Hights and 
bout J i. Lots on sale now 


on 
h cash, Buy at once and 
ion of fBlectric ‘Si line. Send for 
completi? neral informat tion 


Mees Taprevemenc Ue-, Duluth, Minn. 
ULUTH W. G. JOUERNS & CO., 
D s Real Estate & First Mort-- 

gaze Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


s. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Miun. 


ilt ed, aponstzien beartes f, 7, ah Wand 2 spneen. 
ee se Wrive f our special market letter, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital........ceccssececee seveseeeees+1500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of the Ban king Department 
ampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 











of Maine, New Hi hi 
Conneceigut ai and New York. 

Tnis 0! d well-known Company offers its Ten 
Year abe om issued in Denominations of $500. 
and $1,000.00, secured by first Mortgages on Real 

te deposited with Trustees. ey are a very con- 
venient and perfectly sare be ig in 
favor by many, conservative investo: 

References a: given and letters of inquiry 

cheerfully replied 


JOHN M. OWENS. President. 
WwW. RK. COPEIR. Treasurer. 
DENVER 
Real Estate Land within five miles 


from the center of Denver 





during th A go py KG 
ur’ e ve years has made a pro le in- 
es fiany w . Rad never seen the property 


rom hree to five years, 
it mformation furnished upon 1002. 


Yara CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 





stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of th 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
wary, 1891, to ist December, 1891.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 189l.....-geecececesecees © sevee 1,804,177 87 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 
: 1891, to 3ist December, 1891...........+ ++ $3,784,728 3 
Losses paid during the same 

period..... encccctcoscccccesocs GAMO MES 12 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: - 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


United States Trust Company, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Compan: tsa legal depository for mon d 
into Court, and is pny Ad my 
Slawa se. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


ye may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

e days’ ice, and will en’ to interest for 

the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 
or 


ot estates, re. 
ligiow and benevolent institutions, and individuals, 
ll find this company a convenient depository tor 
money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARE, Second Vice-Pres. 

Henry L, THORNELL, Secretary. 

Lovulis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Nw G. HUNT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. Lor», EDW. zoe COOPEh, 
SAMUEL panel |W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


AMES Low. CHAMLES S. SMITH, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. D wnas s4ume, LEX ANDER E. O) 











8 WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
Euasts CORNING, Wm. D. SLOANE, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |GUSTAV H. SCHW. 
ANSON Li tg STOKES, |FRANK LYMAN, Sulyn 
GEORGE BLIss, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Ww LIBBEY, Wm. WALDORF ASTOR. 





Fires t Mortgage Leans! Security per 
Q% tec attention given. Highest ref- % j 0 
ences, Mt C, Crossman, Salt Lake City, Utab/# 


AUSTIN PARK is located one-half mile west 
of NH a eT phen ng Hi- 





all on stone founda i. i ned wh ‘sist. Price 
Choice lots S00 cac h. Send for plats. 
BASS, SSLER & CO., 167 Dearborn, St., Chicago. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS one BST ATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, wepeiect 


ni York City: pate fol caeatinn. @ een, 
oon ors a : Agen’ n. 0! 
bene Third Mg pd Bank. em as 

Lockwood National Bank; San 


kk. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
‘‘ompany, Limited, 
f..mation write to 
B. CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce street, San Antonio, Tex1s. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


7 PER CENT. Inte terest t uaranceed, First mort- 
nf 8 portland Real Es' 

§ Tass SENT. interest School ‘and City bonds. 
Ae ra CENT. Interest bearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washington. 
Investments made for non-residence. Correspond- 

ence solicited. MEs E. DAVIS 
o. 201 1-2 Morrison St.. Pertiand, Ste 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 


foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 

ee in titles cured; apace examined and a 
3 estates oO; pro 

practice in all courts. Prompt attention given. Write 


‘or informati ‘an 
R & WOODARD, 
920 Guaranty’ Loan Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Keferences given when desired. 




















DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


upon Minnesota, sare and South Dakota, Iowa, Me. 
braska, Kansas and Colvrado lands foreclosed, a 
titles examinea at the least expense consistent ‘with 
thorongh work. Keferences if desired. S.E. HOS- 
TETTER, Attorney at Law, Sioux City, Iowa. 


AC MAResity, co “ry investments made fornon- 
0 residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
— gg ear. L. vy $100 and a reage from 610 
roperty rented now for 10 per 





wards. 

sides the increase in city and ronend properties. 
| ams garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal tants, 
mining properties. Write K.F. Russell & Co... Tacoma. Wash. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGt BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Cent. Mo on Improved Chicago 
perty For Sale at par and accrued interest. 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 


mproved 














Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or thelz 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The certifi of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which dave all interest there 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time o1 payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned pr of the © for the year endin; 
Sist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Taird of May next. 





























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MAKSHALL, 
4. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVEKICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY, | 
WM. STUKuis, LAWKENCE TURNURE 
ENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
AMES G. DE FOKEST, ANSCN W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ N, DENTON SMITH. 
HORA CE GRAY THOMAS MAITLAND, 
IAME. DODGE, GEOKGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BL GUSTAV A}SINCK, 





~NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of navi ~ 
ba m mines. & 


borers. ‘lo manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stuck subscriptions. for particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 
To Industrial me Commercial Concerns 


Free Sites, Free Re 
Casa sae sal ioonen or auane ribed. 
oo suusiuy Of W per cent. On amount paid in 


“hhomes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 
montaly instalments. 
For particulars, address 





LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 





UARA! aN VESTMENTS 
ME a bearing liberal interest, 
AG ct payabie mproves ~ 
¥Siaft. Agente to 
tet ton fors Minneapolis, Mian, 


THE Es OF WASHINGTON 


—~ safe and profitable investments in real 


a = and m! llaneous securities of different 
kinds. The security o For 
py ation address ( 








fection ¢ ear fay lock, Seattle, Washington. Ail 
pe ah National of Seattle, Firat Nation National Bank 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. ; 

Paid-Up Capital....... . $600,000 

Surplus pas pps Pp rofits.$137,287 


ach fers . Debentures, secured by 
mion Trust 











Tr 
Executors, etc., are inert ea oo to aoe 
in these bonds,” 
EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 


a Coniewe so Sqeare 
LO OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
cue’ Street. 


The National Park Bank, New fork. 
- paneeneneD xt 8 t 74 


and Sell Foreign coon 
ties for Collections. 








Accounts Solicited. Bu 
Su, or Fac! 


mt. 
URL -e- President. 

GEOKGE S. RY Vice Cashier. 

DWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 


Arthur Lear Eugene Kelly, bbe K. Wright, 
ur y> e Kelly, mezer 

Jose oe T. Moore, Stuyvesan' George S. Hart, 
Char ag etme ‘Charles serthoee, Edward C. Hoy', 
Edward E. Poo . Rockhill Potts. 'Angnet Relman:: 
— Delateld, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis RK. Apple- 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc., mentioning INDEPEND- 


Fe BHOICE 8: 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM ey BYERS 


Spokane, « ° 
DULUTH: S per cent. guaranteed, 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN,. Duluth, Miun. 


MARRIAGE NOTICE. 


SCHAUFFLER-HOBART.—In Cleveland, O.. 
28th, by Kev. G. RK. Leavitt, D.D., Rev. h. A. aut- 
ler and Miss ( lara Hobart, ‘at the home of the bride’ 's 
father. Nocaruas. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








Wash. 
Real Estate and Loans, 























The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very material saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. 
proportion of 


A large 
our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 


renewals, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Six months.. #1 Bt! 


One Month........ $ id 
Three months.....$ Nine Months.....- 
Four —— 1 io | One VEAP. sseeee oe 3! 


CLUB RATES. 


Two vears to one subscriber.........+++00.5. 5 00 
One vear each to two subscribers........... 5 U0 
Three years to one subscriber............-.. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........ ecoew 5 @ 
Four years to one subscriber......ccsseseeee 8 5 
Four subscribers one yeareach..... casscecce- 0 08 
Five years to one subscriber.........sss.+++. 10 0 
Five subscribers one year each..... enestcoce OO 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 

‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents, 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


at 
> 


MANY of our readers have during the last few years 
been obtaining from seven to eight per «ent. net on 
tueir investments through Messrs Maynard & May- 
nard, ot Tacoma, Wash. It is owing to the rapid in- 
crease in population of Tacoma, and the ceutering 
there of many business interests that these rates can 
be obtained. Mes-rs. Maynard & Maynard can at all 
times loan a of money paying the above inter- 
est on improved cit ‘Property having all the Eastern 
safeguards attach 


COLLEGE OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


AT Thirty-four Union Square, corner of Sixteenth 
Street, this city, is tne handsome building devoted to 
the College of —— Economics and Political Science, 
of which the Faculty are George Gunton, President 
and Lecturer on Social Economics -nd Industrial 








ee r Economics and Politics; 
Nichols, A. B., Professor of English Literature; 
rt K. Fccies,M. Db. , Professor of Physics and Chem- 
istry; Hon. Carroll D. Wright (United states Ccm- 

missioner s Labor), Lecturer on Statistics; Albert 
Shaw, Lecturer on Municipal Government. 
The Frpteeeer of Mouern Languages has not yet been 
chosen. We have received an interesting 5 go 
containing a pictare of the college building, the 
courses of study, and also much other information of 
genuine interest. A copy of this pamphiet will be 
sent free on application. 








BRAINERD § ABMuTRONG’H 
SPOOL SILE AND 





is the best in the World. 


Susurance. 


NATIONAL SUPERVISION OF IN- 
SUANCE. 


(THIRD ARTICLE.] 


THE text bas now appeared of the bill 

for establishing the considerably talked of 

system of national supervision. The biil 

was introduced in the House, in the last 

week of July, by Mr. Pattison, of Ohio, 

who is also President of the Union Central 

Life, and altho it went no further than a 

reference to Committee (on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce), a brief examination 

of it may not be amiss. 

Its title appears to bea misnomer. It 
is called ‘‘ A bill to promote commerce by 
regulating insurance between the States”; 
but the effect would probably be to dis- 
courage—by further restrictions—com- 
merce between the States, so far as that 
commerce consists of insurance. More- 
over, the intent is not to do anything for, 
with, or concerning commerce, but to 
regulate insurance; and the insurance 
which the bill desires to regulate is not 
‘insurance among the States,” but insur- 
ance in general. That this is sought indi- 
rectly under the name of interstate com- 
merce is true. The first section provides 
that the bill is not to apply to any com- 
pany whose operations are confined to the 
State or Territory (or the District of Co- 
lumbia) under whose laws it is organized, 
but shall apply to every other. It calls 
for annual reports from companies to 
which the act applies, but does not say 
that such reports need not cover business 
done in the State where organized. Such 
a separation of business would be in prac- 
tice almost impossible; moreover, only 
very petty local companies (in property 
insurance) would escape the application of 
the bill under the terms quoted, so that 
the effect would practically be to bring 
all insurance under the control of the new 
bureau. 

There is a lack of clearness upon at 
least one point. Section 11 provides that 
valuations in life insurance shall not be 
made upon a higher rate of interest than 
4 per cent. and the American Experience 
table, and so on; but section 2 provides 
‘that the Commissioner of Insurance 
under this act shall be authorized to adopt 
a standard of solvency equal to but not 
greater than ihat of the State of New 
York for assessment life and accident 
companies doing business on the assess- 
ment plan, and fire insurance companies 
doing business on the mutual plan.” 

Companies coming und#r the act shall 
not be required tc make any statements 
by any State, except that in which they 
are organized, ‘‘and be subject to no 
other regulations or imposts other than 
those enacted from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States and by the 
State in which the company is organ- 
ized.” The Government bureau shall not 
issue a Certificate to any company until it 
has filed from the Commissioner in its own 
State a certificate, setting forth its liabili- 
ities and good standing before the State 
law. Hereis a distinct recognition of the 
State departments instead of their aboli- 
tion, and the effect would be to impose 
upon every company a federal supervi- 
sion in addition to that of its own State, 
but to relieve it of ali other supervision by 
States. Undoubtedly there might be a 
net gain in exchanging the taxation and 
botheration by perhaps twosccre of Siates 
for that by the Federal Government; and 
we do not criticise the bill for not at- 
tempting to do away with State supervi- 
sion entirely ; it is a fairly devised measure 
for the purpose, and we note that its 
terms apply to the assessment societies, so 
that these societies, which have a firm 
dislike to being supervised, will be against 
it. 

The objections already stated remain 
against the measure, however. It would 
be a further step in centralization, a 
process doubly dangerous because the 
temptation toward it grows by indulgence 
and steps forward in it are always more 
easily taken than steps in retreat from it 
—so much so that over the entrance to it 
might be hung the motto of progress, 
turned into a warning, nulla vestigia re- 





trorsum. Nor would this be certainly the 
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freeing of insurance from needless inter- 
ference, and this freeing is to be abolition 
rather than transfer. The ground of that 
interference is in public opivion, and pub- 
lic opinion is wrong in its conception of 
the nature of insurance and its thought- 
less confounding of insurance companies 
with vested monopolies. Anybody who 
thinks insurance a good field and can in- 
fluence the minimum amount of capital 
prescribed can organize a company, under 
a general and open law, and try the ques- 
tion for himself; hence all talk at 
monopoly and extortion in-insurance is 
ae: That which is open to every- 

y to enter, upon equal terms, is not 
monopolistic; that which is free to any 
and all competition, with capital always 
eager to find profitable employment, is not 
extortionate. Its charges may be high, 
but that they are not high enough to yield 
inordinate profits is proven by. the single 
fact that capital refrains from rushing in 
to share them. 

This being so, why not give the rule of 
caveat emptor the very fullest operation 
as respects insurance? Simply that the 
nature of the article makes 1t impossible 
for the buyer to “* look out,” without some 
assistance;, the merchandise bought is in- 
visible and intangible, and while the con- 
sideration is a payment in advance the 
delivery is contingent and future. That 
this contract for ruture delivery may be 
trustworthy the vendor must be solvent 
now and must siay so. The common- 
wealth assumes to ascertain this for him, 
but it has rendered this service very illy; 
what is worse, its guardianship is continu- 
ally and naturally misunverstood. Thou- 
sands, probably, suppose this State makes 
itself pecuniarily guarantor of all com- 
panies to which it has given a certilicate, 
and the people in general accept its in- 
dorsement as a business ‘*reference.” The 
effect is misleading. Insurance contracts, 
which ought to have more care than any 
other, are entered intoso thoughtlessly that 
thousands do not even .kuow, without 
looking it up, the name of their company. 
Here is paternalism illustrated; the State 
having secured solvency, all is done and 
any company is good enough, so that the 
buyer need not Jook out further than to 
haggle over prices. The conclusion would 
not be quite a fortunate one if the premise 
were true; but the State has not done so. 

The best position is to limit State su- 
pervision very strictly to wnat the word 
literally meaus and to make that limita- 
tion understood. Insure substance at or- 
ganization; then provide for publicity, 
and give the buyer constant notice to look 
out. Less than this is not safe for the 
insurance buyer; more than this is not 
safe for him, because it deceives him into 

trusting a guaranty which does not exist. 
Along with this limitation and simplitica- 
tion of State control of iusurance should 
go—and, one day, must go—the sweeping 
away of vexatious interferences and un- 
reasonable taxes. AJl these arise from 
the notion that insurance companies are 
monopolists against which the people need 
safeguards, and that it is pussible to tax 
them without touching the ‘* peopie”; on 
the contrary, every piece of legislation 
which increases the insurance hazard, and 
emphatically every touch of taxation, 
must be telt in hightened premiums; 
this may not be reached immeaiately, but 
it wiil be reached. 

So the reform of insurance, in all re- 
spects, is a reform in public vpinion about 
iv. When that is reached, insurance will 
be less ‘*‘ supervised,” jess misunderstood, 
less vexed and taxed and iesscosily. The 
process is not a rapid one, but it does 
move; and one of the most serious ob- 
jections to the attempt at national super- 
vision is that it is a step in the wrong di- 
rection by tending to binder this eauca- 
tion of public opimion. As we cut loose 
from government by paternalism we make 
a fresh step to democracy, ana the perfect 
democracy—the ‘one far off, divime 
event, to which the whole creation 
moves”—is the state in which every man 
governs himself. All statute law is an 
ad interim necessity ; and all true progress 
is in lessening it, nut in increasing it. The 
wisest Legislature, nowadays, is the one 
that repeals most. 


FALSE COMPARISONS. 


THE proverb that comparisons are odi- 
ous has a truth in it beyond their disagree- 
ableness to the one against whom they are 
made, for they are very likely to be un- 
just and misleading; even the unassailable 
truth that twice two are four may be so 
used as to convey a falsehood by infer- 
ence. Photography is reckoned truth- 
fulness itself, because the sun is impartial 
and unflattering, and so his testimony out- 
weighs all human testimony in court; yet 
the disproportionately large heads which 
have absurdly become a custom in the 
pictures of human figures nowadays are 
produced by photography, and it is easy 
to make this truthful sun exaggerate. the 














minnow into as big a fish as the fish-story | « 


angler dares hold up in triumph. So, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








life insurance by the assessment In 
‘‘ old liners” insurance costs say $30 per 
$1,000; insome “ natural premium” society 
it has been for several years costing say 
$10 to $1 .E.D. What can be more 
conciusive? The conclusion is as false as 
the figures are true. The lower priced 
article may not be paying 100 cents on the 
dollar when settlement comes; moreover, 
the low price is the temporary cost now, 
and the other is the maximum through 
life. The two things: compared are not 
the same; it is just as if the price of 
“ filled” were compared with that of solid 
gold watch cases. 

The commonest form of misleading 
arithmetical comparison is by ratios. Of 
these, that of assets to liabilities is the 
worst. To show the worthlessness of 
this, somebody has gone back and figured 
out that the Asbury Life died while hav- 
ing $135 assets to each $100 liabilities; that 
the American Popular died with a ratio 
of 158 per cent.; and that the American 
Philadelphia (which had been eaten hol- 
low) showed 180 per cent. in 1885, 187 in 
1886, 140 in 1887, 185 in 1888, and 136 in 
1889. In some of the statistical compends 
this worse than useless ratio still appears. 
Thus the Western and Southern Life has 
522 per cent. ratio of assets to liabilities; 
the People’s of Norwich, 260; the Bank 
ers’ of Nebraska, 411; the Sun of Louisville, 
895. By the side of these pyramids of 
strength the Home is insignificant, with 
125 per cent., and the Mutual Life has 
only 106; the State Mutual, of Worcester, 
has 115 per cent., and the Imperial, of De- 
troit, is just twice as strong with 230. The 
explanation exists but does not appear on 
the surface. The ratio of assets to li 
bilities is a test of financial strength, pro- 
vided the former are as real and *‘ quick” 
asthe latter. The explanation in most 
cases is that the liabilities given are those 
to policy holders, capital stock being ig- 
nored, while this same capital appears on 
the asset side of the account. Thus 
the Commercial Alliance shows now a 
ratio larger than that of the Mutual 
Life; but the Alliance figures 
are $253,875 liabilities to policy holders, 
and $22,945 surplus to policy holders, and 
if the $200.000 of capital which appears in 
assets is thrown out entirely there remain 
$258,875 liabilities, and $76,820 assets. 





We do not imply, however, that the stock 
ought to be thrown out, for it is a junior 
sede pay teiseiber te yt 
mands of po! 0) ; 

building 2 ratio on it by which to com- 
pare a young and small company with a 
large one is grotesque. 

= and taxes to new business” 
is another misleading ratio. Taxes largely 
depend upon the character of investments, 
and, together with expenses, arise from 
the management of a company in the 
character of a financial institution as well 
as from its outlays for procuring new 
business. The Connecticut Mutual. for 
instance, which is notoriously a very econ- 
omical company, appears by such a ratio 
a very extravagant one, because its new 
business is yon nape ig | small and it is 
at present more of a financial than a 
pushing company. If expenses and taxes 
strictly based upon the effort for new 
business could be ascertained and com- 
pared with the new business exclusive of 
**not taken,” there might be some basis 
for contrasting the effectiveness of efforts 
in different companies. 

The fact is, that any clever manipulator 
can construct comparisons to order; if one 
will not serve his employer, he hunts till 
he finds another. Among the most ac- 
tively competitive companies it is quite 
easy to make out that each one is stronger, 
more progressive, more remunerative, 
and more trustworthy than each of the 
others, and this has been done in turn. 
Campaign documents largely and compar- 
ative documents wholly, are made up of 
such stuff, which proves its own real 
worthlessness by proving too much. The 
supply will last while the demand lasts; 
and the demand will last as long as the 
insuring public put off taking the sensible 
position that comparisons are to be con- 
emg as against the one who makes 

em. 








INSURANCE. 


1 8 29 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 





1892 





cn ane -- $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve............ 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc E 61,746 76 
Net Surplus. ...............000+ 962,940 39 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1892.83,173,477 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NOo, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








vantages and 
tracts. 





286 BROADWAY. 


THE POLICIES OF THE 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


are broad and liberal both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad- 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Cen’! Agt., 
40 BROADWAY, New York. 


options of modern con- 





Premiums in Course of Collection, 
Miscellaneous Assets 


Reinsurance Reserve 
Uupate Claims and Losses............. 


ns Unpaid Premiums... 
Ali other Clat 





WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 


EDWARD L. SHAW, Ass’t-Secretary. 
DIRECTORS, 





altho “figures can’t lie,” arithmetically, 








SEMI-ANNUAL ‘STATEMENT 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
JUNE 30TH, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company.. 
OU Is ih Les ccpecdscnncs betcct cevecbectevess 






eee eeeeeeeeeseereseessese 


a vascunisecee $1,013,262 02 
181,614 57 






Poeer reer rr reeey 


POOR R eee OTe eH EEE EET EEE EEE aE He eee SEEEEES 


$1,740,361 89 





ROB’T J. HILLAS, Secretary, 

















August 18, 1892. 





1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


Y MUTUAL. 
Every -holder a stockholder and entitled to 


Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secreturv. . 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


§ R. PTEROR. Sacretare avd Trensurer, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

LIAB LiTins. "1591-975, 845 928 85 
$2,185,841 73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


te m' . 
: Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 








D) and values for an. sent en 
application to the Company’s Offi re 
Secretary, 


Yo Ey 


Aargiz Deconter 1801, 80.793, 395-93 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


- IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890, 1891." 
$6,835,665.50. $8,493,025. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 

©. P. FRALEIGH, Sex 


etary. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant 4 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. ey, 


The two most popular pians of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 











as 
to the extent of the full | reserve value thereof, 
accordance with the terms and conditions cf these 


policies. 
GOOD AGENTS, desiring to re; t the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ef 1 + Home Office. 








Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1844. 


Cash Capital...............00000+ 81,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

MOFOHy OEC.......0ccccccccccsccsecs 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus................ceeeeee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross AGSCES.........00000.sceeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rizlto Building, Chica- 





ml. 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIRLE AGENTS WANTED. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 











GEO. 8. COE, President American Exc’ Nat. Bank. 4H.A. t.LBUT, Retired Merchant. 

J.8. T. ST. AHAN, President ‘Atlantic Dock Co. WILSON G. HUNT, Retired Merchant. 
ALEXANDER EK. ORR, Retired Merc! JOHN L. RIKER, of J. L. & D. 8. Riker, 

G. G. WILL’ ent Chemical National Bank. J. G. MCCULLOUGH, N. Y¥. L. E.& W. R. R. 
1 EO RULL, Retized Metchonte eee BR. Of NS. WS Ly President,” 
THOMAS 8, MOORE, Counsellor at Law, GEO, F. SEW. ARD, President, 
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THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. : 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
| experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wurrney, Secretary, 





“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 
“Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1892. 
BOOB IB oi. 525005 cesccededeisece 7,19 62 
LIABILITIES....22200000000005. 93°483 $F 16 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cash capital........ ......++:- Re per eaape sree $500, m4 e SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 
erve for reinsurance and all other claims1,5¢7, Cash surrender values stated in e licy, and 
Surplus over all Liabilities...........--++-++++ 307,152 28 guaranteed by the M: = ate ta Ro torheuns ay 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892. ... ...83,098,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnresivet. . 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), .  . 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 

Surplus, ena e ° 
Receipts from all sources, . “.. 
Payments to Policy-Holders, RR Oe ee - 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed amt venemeh, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risks in force, - « 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
©. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt. 








$159,507,135 68 





$146,968,322 00 
ois igh 507,849 52 
ea 12,030,967 14 
37,634,734 53 


° 





Nore.—The above statement shows a large i over the busi of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, ... $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . * ° ° e ° 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, = 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . e 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 














I have carefully ined the f 


t and find the same to be correct. . 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos. 








¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murtuat Lire Insurance Company or New Yoru. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
31, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


Company. 

"Phe Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. . 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the a and express their appro~ 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


4. C. Von Post, Rosert Seweit, 
GeoRrGe Buiss, J. H. HERRICK, 
JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. ROBINSON, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Ottver HARRIMAN, Cuarces R. HENDERSON. | WILLIAM Bascock. 
Henry W. Situ. Gerorce B.Iss. TUYVESANT Fisu. 
RoBerT OLYPHANT. Rurus W. PeckHam. Aucustus D. JuILLiarD, 
Grorce F. Baker. - Hopart HERRICK. Cuarves E. Miiier. 
W. Husrep. 
ALTER R. GILLETTE, 
AMES E., GRANNISS. 
AVID C, RoBmisom, 





Samuet E, Sprouts, 
Samug_ D. Bascock. 
Grorce S. Coz. 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy. 
ames C, HoLpen. 
ERMANN C, Vow Post, 


Dubey O.cortr. 
Freperic CROMWELL. 
uLien T. Davigs. 
OBERT SEWELL. 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 


m. P. Dixon. 
Rosert A. GRanniss. 
Henry H. Rocers. 
— W. AUCHINCLOss, 

HEODORE MorForp, 


ALEXANDER H, Ric, 
Lewis May. 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PResipent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
RMORYV McCLINTOCK. Actrerw 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 
$136,198,518.38 





ASSETS 


Liabilities, including ¢he Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 


aa Se eulte.e eae oe € Ole Come 6-6 € oO 











valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
RE iced veh i's Due daled-ew-weieis $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 
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On and had been when she had gone to Japan five **Of course I know you. You are Josh- He made no reply. He kicked a peb ble 
Young. years before, a full-fledged physician, to | ua. How do you do?” far ahead of him. 
ey be doctor and missionary among those The young man blushed distressfully; ‘*What did that heathen woman say 
WE TWO. women. 





BY ALBERT EDWARD LANCASTER. 


IF there should be some daintier world 
Than this, where we were born, 

Some star where love might be impearled, 
Beyond the reach of scorn, 

Perchance we two, when death were past, 

Might meet together there at last. 


And if we did—of lovelier make 
Than mortal flesh bestows,— 
With memories that had ceased to ache, 
And hearts in deep repose, 
Then might I breathe into yourear, 
The secret that 1 hid while here. 


You would not start, you would not bluat, 
Tho in your sinless eyes, 

Perchance I might awake the flush 
That tells of sweet surprise. 

My secret was to have you mine 

In truth devout, ia troth divine. 


> 


0 CHERRY. BLOSSOM SAN. 





-BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 





‘+I s’POSE she’s a human being.” 

“Yes,” somewhat hesitatingly; 
s’pose she is.” 

** And mebby she’s got feelings.” 

‘‘Mebby. But I never wanted much to 
do with these outlandish folks. You 
don’t know what they'll do. It ain’t 
quite safe. I should think Simeon South- 
worth and his wife ’d be dretful tried. 
But they always did think what Mabel 
did was just right. °“Tain’t well to bring 
up a child that way. If she’d brought 
home a wild ostrich I guess the South- 
worth’s would have pretended it was 
beautiful. I mean to be charitable; but 
if my Joshua had been to foreign parts 
and come back with one of them crea- 
tures with him, I don’t know what I 
should do.” 

“In the excitement of this thought, Mrs. 
Meserve, relict of Marshall Meserve, 
untied her bonnet strings and then retied 
them with a nervous movement. 

The other woman said, soothingly, that 
she didn’t believe Joshua would ever go 
to foreign parts. As the talk seemed to 
have veered a little from its course, this 
speaker recalled it by exclaiming abrupt- 
ly: 
‘*¢ And what kind of a name do you call 
* that, any way? Cherry Blossom! °’Tain’t 
Christian.” 

*‘ Of course,” said Mrs. Meserve: ‘‘she 
was a heathen when ‘twas given to her. 
*Tain’t no name at all!” with some vio- 
lence. ‘‘ But, then, I s’pose we had ought 
to be charitable. She’s a Christian now. 
They say she’s been baptized and is a 
member of the Baptist Church in good 
and regular standing.” 

**I know theysayso. But itdon’t seem 
as if I could take it in. Will she be to 
meeting next Sunday, do you think ?” 

“*T expect so.” 

‘*Tf it’s generally known I guess there'll 
be a lot there. The Southworth pew is 
located quite central. She can be seen 
considerable well.” 

Apparently it was generally known; for 
when the Rev. Mr. Whitmarsh ascended 
his pulpit on the following Sabbath he was 
much gratified at the size of his audience. 
He began to think his eloquence was being 
appreciated. 

The Southworth pew was not yet occu- 
pied. This family livedat some distance. 
They always came in a covered wagon, 
which was drawn by a horse that never 
arrived until after the first prayer had 
been made and the first hymn sung. 

Mrs. Southworth, and whoever was with 
her, waited in the vestibule until Mr. 
Southworth had put his horse in its accus- 
tomed shed behind the church. Mrs. 
Southworth felt that it would be a viola- 
tion of all propriety to go up the aisle 
without her husband to walk ahead, and 
then to stand back for her to pass into the 
pew. 

Just as the congregation were sitting 
down after that first hymn, Mr. South- 
worth was seen moving slowly up toward 
his seat. Everybody looked. 

Behind the lady was her daughter, Dr. 
Mabel T, Southworth, erect, alert, as she 


scy 


And behind her was another figure. It 
was small and slight; it moved with short 
steps and with feet that ‘‘toed in” some- 
what; still it did not seem awkward. 

This person was dressed in a little plain 
gray suit and wore a gray hat and gray 
gloves. She had a queer fan hanging 
from one hand. She sat very close in- 
deed to her friend. But her eyes did not 
once swerve in their gaze upon the minis- 
ter through the entire service. 

Everybody knew that this was Cherry 
Blossom, the converted Japanese girl, 
whom Mabel Southworth had brought 
home wich her when she had returned to 
spend a year in rest and recuperation. 

No one here had ever seen a Japanese 
before. The country village was destitute 
even of a Chinese laundryman. 

Dr. Mabel was herself so accustomed to 
seeing these patient, pleasant faces that 
she did not at first notice the attention 
given to her companion. When she did 
become aware of it, she smiled slightly 
and glanced at the girl by her side. The 
girl, at least, was entirely unconscious of 
everything but the business of seeming 
attentive. 

When the benediction was pronounced 
everybody was eager to speak to Dr. 
Southworth. To the majority it seemed 
incredible that that Southworth girl was 
‘‘a truly doctor.” Hadn’t they always 
known her? 

She took the eagerness good-naturedly. 
She knew that, without Cherry Blossom, 
she would be something of a lioness, hav- 
ing been to Japan and come back safely; 
but with the addition of Cherry Blossom 
it was almost embarrassing. 

They pressed around her. 
women said: 

‘*Can’t you introdooce me?’ But the 
doctor shook her head; she explained that 
Miss Cherry Blossom was very shy. 

Meanwhile the young girl did net seem 
precisely shy; only very quiet and pleas- 
ant. She smiled when she met a gaze. 
Her eyes were long and turned up at the 
outer corners ina way that was afterward 
described as ‘‘dretful heathenish.” But 
they were soft and gentle. She had only 
delicate hints of eyebrows, a black line, 
far up over the eyes. Her mouth was so 
small that it was almost a disfigurement 
when compared with the same feature in 
the faces about her. It was very red. 
She had no color ia her cheeks. Her face 
was extremely white, with the faintest 
tint of yellow in it. 

‘She had altogether so different an ap- 
pearance from the people about her that 
she might have come from a different 
planet instead of only from the other side 
of this one. 

As soon as there was a chance, the doctor 
began to walk toward the door. Cherry 
Blossom was immediately behind her. 

It had been quite a reception, tho in- 
formal. The doctor’s mother was flushed 
with pride. It was a great day for her. 
She was keenly conscious of how many 
people in thisassembly had openly assert- 
ed that ‘‘no woman could be a doctor; it 
was throwing money away to try it.” 

At the outer door, on the long wooden 
steps, in the sultry August sunlight, 
Joshua Meserve was standing with several 
other young men. His hands were in the 


Two of the 


pockets of his Sunday coat. His face was 
so intent and resolved that it was hardly 
recognizable. 


Tho there were others there, it was he 
whom Miss Southworth saw. Perhaps 
his gaze-drew hers. He had been to 
school to her when she was a district 
teacher trying to get money for her own 
education. 

Joshua’s mother had just touched his 
arm, and whispered authoritatively: 
‘Come along, Josh.” 

But Joshua had not answered; he only 
stepped away from her. Now he pushed 
forward with a bold movement; but his 
face showed a pitiable diffi lence. 

**Don’t you know me, Miss South- 
worth?” he asked. 

-The doctor scanned him for another 
instant, then her vague look flashed into 





recognition. 


but he stood up manfally aud shook 
hands with almost painful cordiality. It 
was trying to him to know all the time 
that his mother was standing a few yards 
away, waiting for him to walk home with 
her. He had always gone home from 
church with her since he could remember 
anything; first in petticoats—tho this 
memory was very dim—then in jackets, 
and at last in a regular man’s coat. 

But now he resented the fact that she 
was waiting. After he had shaken hands 
with his old teacher he did not know 
what to say Others went on by the 
group down the steps; but he kept his 
place. 

“Still on the farm, I suppose?” said 
Miss Southworth, encouragingly. 

‘*Yes, ma’am.” 

‘* You know about crops and all kinds 
of farming now, don’t you?’ went on the 
doctor, pitying him. 

She knew that she must wait until her 
father came round from the shed with 
the carriage, and she knew also that 
Joshua did not know how to get away. 

** Yes, ma’am,” he said again. He was 
thinking that he wished it was proper to 
shake hands over again. He was sure 
such a ceremony would relieve matters 
somewhat. When he looked at Miss 
Southworth his gaze unavoidably took in 
that little foreign girl who was born a 
heathen. Just as he said ‘‘ Yes, ma’am * 
the second time, the fan dropped from 
Cherry Blossom’s hand. 

Joshua made an awkward lurch forward 
and picked it up. His face was red and 
eager as he extended it toward the owner. 
She took it, and said, just above a whis- 
per, speaking with extreme care and dis- 
tinctness: 

‘Grateful I am to you.” There was no 
change in the hue of her ivory-tinted 
cheeks. Immediately she half turned 
toward Dr. Southworth as if to ask if she 
had behaved appropriately in the porch of 
a Baptist meeting-house in New Eng- 
land. 

The doctor gave a reassuring glance in 
response, and Cherry Blossom glowed si- 
lently and colorlessly. 

Joshua Meserve’s rough hands now again 
returned to his pockets, were trembling 
with excitement. There was the South- 
worth horse coming round the corner of 
the building. If he said anything more he 
must say it immediately. 

‘*Miss Southworth,” he began, desper- 
ately, ‘‘ I should like to call and talk about 
—about algebry.” 

‘“‘T shall be glad to see you, Joshua,” 
answered the doctor, in her brisk, busi- 
ness manner. Then she moved toward 
the carriage, and Joshua turned to go 
down the steps. He was so absorbed that 
he had, for the instant, forgotten his 
mother. 

But she had been watching every move- 
ment of his, tho’ she had not been able 
to hear what he said. She had seen him 
pick up the fan. The sight had given her 
a ‘“‘turn.” She would as soon have ex- 
pected her old turkey gobbler to restore a 
fan toalady as her son Joshua. He never 
spoke to a woman if he could possibly 
avoid it. 

Now, as mother and child walked down 
the dry, hot road, there was silence be- 
tween them for along time. The cicadas 
were shrilling among the dusty leaves of 
sumach and horse-briar. The sun poured 
down a fervent heat. Mrs. Meserve car- 
ried her checked gingham parasol pointed 
exactly at the part of the heavens where 
the sun was riding. At last the woman 
could keep silent no longer. She saw no 
sign of speech on her companicn’s face. 
Indeed, she had a dull perception that his 
face was in a way unfamiliar to her. 
And, dully also, she was angry because of 
this perception. 

‘*T did not know you was such a beau, 
Joshua,” she said. She gave a little exas- 
perating laugh. 

He looked at her in a casual manner, 
much as he would have looked at a wood- 
chuck that ran across his path. 

‘* What?” he asked. 

“T didn’t know as you was such a beau,” 





to you when you was so p'lite to her?” 
There was great derision in the speak-, 
er’s voice. Her spectacles glittered as she 
turned them toward her son. 

He did not glance at her as he an- 
swered that he ‘‘ hadn’t seen no heathen 
woman,” 

“Oh, gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Me- 
serve. ‘‘If you’re gittin’ so smart as all 
that, you can’t talk to common folks like 
me. P’raps you’re goin’ to call on Miss 
Cherry Blossom—Cherry Blossom!” 

She tossed her head. 

‘* The two soon reached some bars in the 
wall by the roadside, Joshua turned 
toward them. 

‘**T guess Pll go acrosst,” he said, in his 
slow way. 

‘* What you say?” she asked, in a high 
voice. 

**T guess I'li go acrosst,” he said again. 

He put his hand on the upper bar and 
jumped over. 

She stared at himin stupid amazement. 
He had all his life until this day, gone 
home from meeting ‘‘ round the road.” 

He walked up the slope and down it, 
and across the meadow to the brook. 
He sat down on a rock at the 
edge of the stream. He rested 
his head on his hand and gazed 
down into the water where it ran over the 
yellow sand and curled round the stones. 
He had forgotten his mother entirely. 
He was seeing again two women walking 
up the aisle of the meeting-house and 
then sitting side by side in the pew. 
Women were wonderful, strange beings. 
He had never thought of them before 
save to plan how he could get out of their 
way,so that he need not be obliged to 
speak tothem. It was dreadful to have 
to smile and answer when they addressed 
him. 

He wished he knew how soon it would 
be proper to call. Miss Southworth had 
said she would be glad to see him. It 
was a comfort to know she would be glad. 
He would go Wednesday evening. He 
was sure the hours would be interminable 
between now and then. He felt in a 
dazed way that it was also wonderful that 
he should want the time to pass. He 
‘*pitched into the work” in such a way 
that Wednesday evening came tolerably 
soon. He spent along time brushing his 
hair at the little looking-glass over the 
sink in the kitchen. Then he went into 
his bedroom. When at last he emerged 
he was ini his best suit; a resplendent new 
blue and white necktie spread its folds 
over his breast. He strolled restlessly 
about until seven o’clock. He had decided 
that seven was the time togo. Tien he 
put on his hat and walked down the road. 
It was very warm. There was a large 
moon rising from behind the hills in the 
east. 

In the front yard of Mr. Southworth’s 
house were some syringa bushes. When 
he had swung open the gate of this 
yard Joshua heard a laugh from near 
these bushes. He saw two women dressed 
in white sitting there. One was in a chair, 
the other on a footstool close to her com- 
panion. 

‘““Why, it’s Joshua,” said Dr. Mabel. 
‘‘Bring a chair from the stoop and sit 
with us. We are watching the moon rise. 
It is too close in the house. Perhaps you 
are not so sentimental as to watch the 
moon.” 

When Joshua brought the chair Miss 
Southworth extended her hand to him in 
her cordial fashion; but Cherry Blossom 
rose and made him a little salutation by 
bending herself toward the ground. Then 
she resumed her place on the footstool. 
She glanced at her friend. There was a 
look of uncertainty on her face as if she 
now began to doubt whether she ought to 
greet an American gentleman in that way. 
She had also started to bring the chair 
for their guest, but the doctor had re- 
strained her. 

Joshua sat and gazed at the two women. 


A deep glow was coming to his eyes. It 
did not occur to him to say anything. 

** Hay all in?” 

Miss Southworth asked this. Then she 





she repeated, in a much louder tone. 


tried to seem interested in his reply, which 
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was brief, and not stimulating to further 
exertion on her'part. : 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 

““You’ve had unusually good hay 
weather,” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Miss Southworth was, perhaps, ten 
years older than this young man. When 
he had been her pupil she had liked him. 
His absolute truthfulness, his way of look- 
ing straight in her eyes with entire belief 
in what she told him, even his exagger- 
ated diffidence all had been pleasing to 
her. She thought now that he did not 
seem so very much younger than she. 


Looking at him as he sat upright and stiff | 


in his chair, with the moonlight full on 
his face, she was surprised at the beauty 
of that face. 

‘Really Greek,” she thought. ‘‘ But 
his shyness is so great as to be almost a 
disease. How odd that Joshua Meserve 
should turn out to be such a handsome 
man! Poor fellow! Can’t he speak?” 

Some one else spoke, softly, hesitating- 
ly. Cherry Blossom was making an 
attempt to converse, as if she were an 
American lady. 

‘*Mr. Meserve, on your honorable legs 
did you come, or by the honorable horse?” 

Joshua started and gazed eagerly at the 
small figure at the doctor’s feet. How 
pale and mildly brilliant the oblique-eyed 
face was in that light! 

‘* What say?” he asked. 

Cherry Blossom, with the utmost care, 
repeated her interrogation. She now be- 
gan to question as to whether she was do- 
ing right. She would ask her doctor as 
soon as they were alone. Her doctor knew 
everything. 

‘‘7—I walked,” answered Joshua. 

‘*Handsome the night is, very,” said 
Cherry Blossom, after a slight pause. 

If there was one thing upon which this 
Japanese girl prided herself it was upon 
her ability to speak English. Had not 
Dr. Southworth taught her? Had not 
she, Cherry Blossom, applied herself with 
all her powers to the learning of the hon- 
orable language of her honorable friend? 
And the doctor had encouraged and 
praised, as indeed the girl had deserved. 
And there was something in the extreme 
diffidence of the man before her that made 
Cherry Blossom wish to make him more 
comfortable. 

Miss Southworth leaned back in her 
chair and smiled rather broadly. She felt 
herself a very experienced woman. In 
this kind of light, and dressed as she was, 
she did not look more than twenty-five. 

Joshua Meserve, looking at her, felt 
that it could not be that Mabel South- 
worth was old enough to have taught 
him. The effect of the moon and the 
night, and the warm perfume from the 
flowers in the old-fashioned garden was 
upon the young man. He wished he 
could say something beautiful. Butit was 
of no use trying to do that. He moved 
his feet uneasily. 

“It’s a beautiful night,” +e said, in re- 
sponse to Cherry Blossom’s last remark. 
**And the flowers seem to smell sweeter. 
somehow, don’t you think?” 

He looked froni one to the other. Cherry 
Blossom bent her head in assent. Here 
was a person who was more shy even 
than she had ever been. She would tell 
her doctor that she felt a—she thought it 
was a tenderness, for this being, who was 
a man, and yet who was shyer than she. 

“These August nights,” responded Miss 
Southworth, ‘‘bring out perfumes very 
strongly.” 

** Yes, ma’am; that must be it.” 

After this access of conversation there 
fell a long silence upon the group. Joshua 
crossed his legs and then uncrossed them. 
This he did several times. He wondered 
if he ought to go home. He had never 
called upon ladies before. He knew that 
fellows who were courting their girls 
would stay until eleven or twelve; but 
that was very different. He was not 
courting; at least he supposed he was not. 

A whippoorwill in the field opposite the 
house gave forth his song. 

Joshua said it was rather late in the sea- 
son for whippoorwills to sing. ‘This vol- 
untary remark encouraged him greatly. 

Miss Southworth responded by saying 
that she had heard those birds as late as 








September, 
mournful. 

When a bat flew over them Joshua had 
the power to say almost with animation, 
that he did not like bats. 

Then the doctor smiled and said: ‘‘ No; 
a bat was neither bird nor beast. It was 
no wonder he didn’t like them.” 

After this he uttered several sentences. 
He had a feeling as if he were doing un- 
commonly well. He was exhilarated. 
Then he began to be tormented with the 
thought that he ought togohome. As for 
him, he could sit there all night and look 
at those two. 

It was really very warm. Dr. South- 
worth had a fan. Sometimes she held it 
before her face. The young man did not 
know that she was beginning to yawn 
quite recklessly. . 

But Cherry Blossom did not yawn. She 
sat there on her little footstool by her 
doctor, and her gentle face showed all the 
time a gentle interest, or seemed to show 
it. 

But at last Joshua picked up his hat 
from the ground beside him, and rose from 
his chair. He said, in a melancholy man- 
ner, that ‘‘ he guessed he better be going.” 

The two women also rose. Dr. South- 
worth said she was glad he had called. 
She hoped she should see him again while 
she was at home. As it had been noised 
abroad that she would be at home a year, 
this was not an extremely encouraging re- 
mark. But Joshua did not think of that. 
He stood with his hat held in front of him 
by both hands. 

‘* How very handsome he is !” was what 
the doctor was again thinking. Then she 
put up her fan and yawned behind it. 

“If you'll be at home Saturday even- 
ing,” said Joshua, ‘‘ I should like to call.” 

He spoke in a quietly desperate manner, 
and he turned a burning red all over his 
perfectly featured face. 

** Perhaps we shall get as far as algebra 
then,” pleasantly responded Miss South- 
worth. 

Then, as he still stood, she made a de- 
cided movement toward the house. 

He said ‘‘Good-night,” forlornly, and 
walked away. 

Doctor Southworth laughed silently as 
she went into the house. But she made 
no remark. When the two were upstairs 
in their room Cherry Blossom sat down 
on the edge of her little cot and guzed 
earnestly at her companion. 

As the doctor went about the chamber 
she had an amused expression on her face. 
She did not appear to notice the girl for 
some time. At last she felt the gaze upon 
her. She went and sat down by Cherry 
Blossom and put her arm about her. The 
caress brought an almost poignantly happy 
look to the girl’s countenance. 

‘* What did you think of him?” asked 
Miss Southworth. 

Cherry Blossom paused before replying 
deliberately: 

‘*He is truly lovely. 
to me to look at him.” 

There was so much simple fervor in the 
voice as it gaye this answer that the elder 
woman turned abruptly and fixed her 
eyes questioningly upon the ingenuous face 
close to her. 

‘*Do not say this to any one else,” she 
remarked, after a moment. 

The young face instantly clouded over. 

“It was not the right, the correct sen- 
tence?” 

“In you it wasright. I understand; 
but others might not,” was the response. 

Cherry Blossom knew that her doctor 
was telling the truth. She put her two 
hands softly together. Alas! She did 
not yet know, she thought, all about the 
English language. 

Meanwhile Joshua was walking rapidly 
along the highway. He held his head up 
for the first time in his life, and this atti- 
tude gave him such a different appear- 
ance that his mother, standing on the 
stoop watching for him, hardly knew him 
at first. 

Joshua must be courting. She trem- 
bled with fear and anxiety and hate; she 
did not know what to do. Joshua! It 
was incredible. He turned in at the gate. 
The moonlight showed how fine his face 
was. Why did he appear so changed? 
His mother slipped back through the sit- 


She thought the sound 


It was pleasant 





hers or for Cherry Blossom’s. 


ting room into her bedroom; she could 
not meet him, He went on up the stairs; 
then all was still in the little old house. 
Joshua was sitting at his open window, 
looking out into the radiant flower gar- 
den. 

For the next three months young Me- 
serve went two evenings in a week to 
Simeon Southworth’s. Everybody in the 
neighborhood soon knew of these visits. 
A great many spoke of them to Mrs. Me- 
serve; but all the response she ever made 
to these remarks was: 

“*T guess I know where my son goes.” 

Having spoken these words the woman 
nipped in her lips in a way that was very 
expressive. 

People began to say that Mabel South- 
worth was a great deal too old for Josh. 
Some wished that they had the courage to 
ask Mrs. Meserve if she thought Mabel 
would carry Josh back to Japan with her. 
Of course she would take him when he 
offered himself. She could talk fast 
enough if he couldn’t, they said; but she 
was too old. 

Joshua did not walk home from meet- 
ing with his mother now; he always went 
*“acrosst.” 

In those long, hot autumn days and 
nights when Joshua went about so ab- 
sorbed and so unlike himself, the widow 
Meserve came to think that she did not 
care what happened if only her son would 
not go to Japan. When she saw the 
strange, glorified look on Joshua’s face she 
was conscious of an almost murderous iin- 
pulse. Not toward him, oh, no! but 
toward the cause of this change. He was 
no longer her boy. He did not care for 
her. He did not obey her. He had never 
been the same since he went ‘‘acrosst” that 
day and she walked ronnd the road. In 
her solitude she would sometimes say 
aloud: 

‘*T wonder if he could talk to me if I'd 
be’n different.” 

Too late new to be different. 

The young man could not now sit under 
the syringa bush with the ladies. The 
cold of the fall had driven them into the 
house. He satin the little, close parlor 
and looked at them. Try all he could he 
did not find much to say. 

Dr. Mabel grew restive often under 
these visits; but Cherry Blossom never 
seemed tobe so. She always sat near her 
friend, and she gazed at Joshua with a 
shy mildness. 

Miss Southworth now rarely exerted 
herself to make any remarks, and the 
silences were sometimes so prolonged that 
they were ludicrous, 

‘‘What is he thinking about?” 
would ask herself. 
handsome?” 

She used to laugh when she heard jokes 
made about Joshua’s courting, and once 
she retorted that Josh was no more court- 
ing than she was. 

‘* What is he doing, then?’ 

‘‘['m sureI don’t know. He said first 
he came to talk about algebra.” 

And she laughed again. Suddenly there 
was a rumor that Dr. Southworth would 
go back to Japan much sooner than she 
had intended, that she was going in a few 
weeks. 

On the night when he heard that rumor, 
Joshua appeared, pale and excited, at the 
Southworth house. It was not his night, 
for he had been there the preceding even- 
ing. An air of desperation completely 
overpowered his shyness. It was the 
doctor herself who opened the door to him. 
He stepped inside the bit of an entry. 
He held on to the hand she extended to 
him, ~ 

‘‘Ts it true?” he asked, not responding 
to her words of greeting. 

‘*TIs what true?” 

‘“‘That you are going. Don’t go in 
there—stay here. I must speak to you.” 

He kept her in the hall. His voice vi- 
brated; his eyes burned; his head was 
flung up. 

Miss Southworth was silent. But 
her heart began to béat faster. She 
waited, while he still clung to her hand. 
She was extremely interested. In all the 
weeks during which he had been coming 
she had never been able to decide for 
whose’ sake he came; whether for 
She had 


she 
‘*And why is he so 


never been so puzzled in her life. As 
soon as she could speak calmly, she an- 
swered: 

“Yes, we are going on the 30th.” 

‘** That is in two weeks.” 

“<* Tea 

‘‘Then you must let me see her. 
must let me see her alone! 
can’t bear it! I can’t!” 

Now Miss Southworth knew. 

‘¢Poor fellow!” she exclaimed, invol- 
untarily. 

‘“‘Let me see her now!” repeated 
Joshua, not noticing her exclamation. 

She turned away. 

‘*T will tell her,” she said. She put him 
into the parlor. She went up into her 
own room where Cherry Blossom was 
sewing with a steady patience for ‘‘ her 
doctor.” 

‘*‘ Mr. Meserve is here,” remarked Miss 
Southworth, with her eyes on her com- 
panion in much the same way that she 
would have held her finger on her pulse 
under other circumstances. 

Cherry Blossom began to fold up her 
work, 

‘We shall go down, shall we?” 
asked. 

‘+ He doesn’t want me,” said the doctor. 

“Not want you?” repeated the other, 
as if it were impossible not to want Mabel 
T. Southworth. 

“No. Only you. He is waiting.” 
Cherry Blossom stood confounded a mo- 
ment. She put her hands softly together 
in that way she had. At last she said: 

‘* Go I cannot without my doctor. 
no.” 

The elder woman hesitated a little. 
She was asking herself if she should com- 


You 
I tell you I 


she 


No, 


mand this girl. She decided not. She 
turned away. 
“T will go down and tell him.” She 


left the room. 

Being left alone, Cherry Blossom 
crouched down on her heels on the floor 
and remained perfectly motionless. Amer- 
ica was a strange place. She thought 
the foreign women who had come 
to her own country had shown her 
how very strange women could be. But 
she had not known until she came here. 
She could not understand things. 

Presently the doctor came back. 

‘** He will not go away until he has seen 
you.” she said. 

Cherry Blossom did not stir. 

“T think you had better see him,” 
said Miss Southworth; and she added: 
‘* He seems to be suffering very much.” 

‘* Suffering?” 

‘“Yes, You see in this country men 
are different.” 

‘Oh, yes. Extremely much different.” 

A faint red spot was coming upon the 
girl’s cheeks. 

** Does my doctor say that I must go?” 

‘*T advise it, strongly.” 

Cherry Blossom rose to her feet. 

““If my doctor will go with me,” she 


said, with something like despairing 
earnestness; ‘‘ but without her I cannot— 
cannot!” 


She caine to Miss Southworth’s side. 
She took one hand of her friend and 
pressed it closely upon her heart. Altho 
the action was quiet, there was in ita 
pathetic passion that suddenly made the 
woman’s eyes dim. She bent over and 
kissed the little quivering mouth. Cherry 
Blossom trembled beneath the caress. 
Her doctor was the only person in the 
world who had ever kissed her. For 
even a mother in Japan does not kiss her 
child. 

The two went down the stairs. The 
young man was standing in the middle of 
the room. 

‘I’m sorry for you, Joshua,” said the 
doctor: ‘* but she would not come without 
me. You know things are very different 
her country.” 

But Joshua did not pay any attention to 
this remark. He did not notice the 
speaker at all. His eyes were upon 
Cherry Blossom, who stood with lowered 
eyelids just within the door. He walked 
up near her. 

‘‘IT was afraid you would go without 
my telling you,” he began, hurriedly. 
“But I guess you must know already. 
You can’t help knowing, when I feel it so 


’ 





that I’m a different person, I ain’t the 
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same man. I don’t care for anything I 

used to. I don’t care for anything but 

you, I want you to marry me. I love 
» 

Dr. Southworth, as she saw and heard 
Joshua now, thought that it must be a 
peculiar girl who could easily say no to 
him. 

Cherry Blossom, instead of flushing, 
grew paler than usual. She felt as if she 
were choking. She had her hands crossed 
over her breast. 

Joshua repeated: : 

«TI love you,” and put out one hand as 
if to touchher. She shrank just beyond 
his reach. He went on hurriedly: ‘‘No 
woman was ever like you. The others 
are rough and—and horrid. If you can 
only love me—oh, you don’t know how I 
will take care of you!” 

He stopped as if his voice had failed 
him. 

Cherry Blossom now seemed to make a 
great effort. She raised her eyes and 
looked softly at the man before her. 

*¢ Great sorrow I feel,” she said, hesita- 
tingly. *‘ But no—but no.” 

She turned and. moved quickly to Miss 
Southworth’'s side. 

“It is my doctor that owns me. It is my 
doctor that I love—love. I will not leave 
her. No.” 

The doctor’s keen face softened in a 
wonderful way. 

“« Joshua,” she said, almost tenderly, 
“J don’t think you have the least 
chancein the world. She is as firm as she 
is gentle. You won’t believe me; but you 
will get over it. Now leave us.” 

Joshua obeyed. He fumbled blindly at 
the latch; then he walked down the road 
toward his home. 

' STrovueHToON, Mass. 


THE JESTER BEE. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





THE garden is a rvyal court 
Whose jester is the bee, 

And with his wit and merry sport 
He fills the place with glee. 


He sings love ditties to the Rose 
Who is the queen of all; 

To princess Lily up he goes 
And whispers she is tall; 


He pulls prince Pansy by thé ear; 
He does all sorts of things 

That are ridiculous and queer— 
But all the while he sings. 


He does not seem to think it wrong 
Such liberties to take; 

And they who love his happy song 
Forgive him for its sake. 


And when at last the royal clown 
Takes off his jester’s mask, 

He seriously sits him down 
Before his honey task. 


Then to himself he sings away, 
And here’s the burden true: 
‘* Oh, sweet are all my hours of play, 
And sweet my honey, too!”’ 
New York Crry. 
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THE PONY THAT KEPT THE 
STORE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








. It was a shabby old store; built where 
two cross-roads and a lane met at the foot 
of a low hill, and left between them a 
small triangular space fringed with grass. 
On the hill stood a summer hotel, full of 
boarders from the neighboring city; for 
the place was cool and airy, and a wide 
expanse of sea and rocky islands, edged 
with beaches and wooded points, stretched 
away from the hill’s foot. 

In years gone by the shabby old store 
had driven quite a flourishing trade dur- 
ing the months of the year when the hotel 
was open. The boarders went there for 
their ink and tacks; their sewing-silk and 
shoe-buttons; for the orange marmalade 
and potted ham, which they carried on 
picnics; for the liquid blacking, which 
saved the boot-boy at the hotel so much 
labor; the letter paper, on which they 
wrote to their friends what a good time 
they were having; and: all the thousand 
and one things of which people who have 
little to do with their time and money 
fancy themselves'in want. But a year 
before the time at which the events I am 





about to relate took place, the owner of 
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the store built himself a new and better 
one at aplace a mile further on, where 
there was a still larger hotel and a group 
of cottages, and removed thither with his 
belongings. The old building had stood 
empty for some months, and at last was 
hired for a iner use—namely, to serve as 
stable for a very small Shetland pony, not 
much larger than a calf, or an extra 
large Newfoundland dog. 

**Cloud” was the pony’s name. He 
belonged to Ned Cabot, who was nine 
years old, and was not only his pony but 
his intimate friend as well. Ned loved 
him only the better for a terrible adven- 
ture which had befallen Clond a few 
months before. 

For the Cabots, who had been living on 
Lake Superior for a while, came back to 
the East with all their goods and chattels, 
and among the rest their horses. It had 
been a question as to how little Cloud 
should travel; and at last a box was built 
which could be set in a freight-car, and 
in which, it was hoped, he would make 
the journey in safety. But accidents 
sometimes happen even when the utmost 
care is taken, and, sad to relate, Cloud 
arrived in Boston with his tiny foreleg 
broken. 

Horses’ legs are hard to mend, you 
know; and generally when one breaks it 
is thought the easiest and cheapest way 
out of the trouble to shoot the poor ani- 
mal at once and buy another to take his 
place. But the bare mention of such a 
thing threw Ned into such paroxysms of 
grief, and he sobbed so dreadfully, that all 
his family made haste to assure him that 
under no circumstances should Cloud be 
shot. Instead, he was sent to a hospital— 
not the Massachusetts General, I think, 
but something equally superior in its line 
where animals are treated. And there 
the surgeons slung him up and put his leg 
into plaster, exactly as if he had been a 
human being. Had he been a large, heavy 
horse I suppose they could hardly have 
done this; but being a little, light pony it 
was possible. And the result was that 
the poor fellow got well and was not 
lamed in the least, which made his little 
master very happy. He loved Cloud all 
the more for this great escape, and Cloud 
fully returned Ned’s affection. He wasa 
rather over-indulged and overfed pony; 
but with Ned he was always a pattern of 
gentleness and propriety. Ned could lie 
flat on his back and read story books by 
the hour without the least fear that Cloud 
would jump or shy or shake him off. Far 
from it! Cloud would graze quietly up 
and down, taking pains not to disturb the 
reading, only turning his head now and 
then to see if Ned was comfortable, and 
when he found him so giving a little sat- 
isfied whinny which seemed tosay, ‘‘Here 
we are, and what a time we are having!” 
Surely no pony could be expected to do 
better than that. 

So now little Cloud, with his foreleg 
quite mended and as strong as ever, was 
the sole occupant of the roomy old coun- 
try store. A little stall had been parti- 
tioned off for him in a corner where there 
was a window, out of which he could 
look and see the buckboards and cut- 
unders drive by and the daisies and long 
grass on the opposite slope blowing in the 
fresh sea wind. Horses are curious and 
like to look out of the window and watch 
what is going on as well as people do. 

There were things inside the store that 
were worth -looking at as well as things 
outside. When Mr. Harrison, the store- 
keeper moved away he carried off most of 
his belongings, but a few articles he left 
behind, I suppose because he did not con- 
sider them worth taking. There were 
two old blue painted counters and some 
rough hanging shelves, a set of rusty old 
scales and weights,a row of glass jars with 
a little dab of something at the bottom of 
each—rice, brown sugar, cream-of-tartar, 
cracker crumbs and fragments of ginger- 
snaps. There was also a bottle half full 
of fermented olives, a paper parcel of 
musty corn flour, and, greatest of all, a 
big triangle of cheese, blue with mold, 


_in a round red wooden box with wire 


sides, like an enormous mouse trap. It 
was quite a stock-in-trade for a pony, and 
Cloud had so much the air of being in 
possession, that the smallest of the chil- 








dren at the hotel always spoke of the place 
as his store. ‘‘I want to go down to 
Cloud’s store,” they would say to their 
nurses. 

Ned and his sister Constance took a 
great deal of the care of the pony on 
themselves. A freckled little country 
lad named Dick had been engaged to feed 
and clean him; but he so often ran away 
from his work that the children were 
never easy in their minds for fear that 
Cloud had been forgotten and was left 
supperless or with no bed to lie upon. 
Almost always, and especially on Sunday 
nights, when he of the freckles was most 
apt to absent himself, they would coax 
their mother to let them run down the 
last thing and make sure that all was 
right. If it were not, Ned would turn to, 
and Constance also, to feed and bed the 
pony; they were both strong. and sturdy 
and could do the work very well, only 
Constance always wanted to braid his 
mane to make it kink and Ned would 
never let her;so they sometimes ended 
with quarreling. 

One day in August it happened that 
Ned’s father and mother, his big brother, 
his two sisters, and in fact most of the 
grown people in the hotel, went off ona 
picnic to White Gull Island, which was 
about seven miles out tosea. They started 
at ten in the morning with a good breeze 
and a load of very attractive looking lunch 
baskets; but at noon the wind died down 
and did not spring up again. And when 
Ned’s bedtime came, they had still not 
returned. Their big sail could be seen far 
out beyond the Islands—they were rowing 
the boat, Mr. Gale, the hotel-keeper said, 
but unless the wind came up he did not 
think they would be in much before mid- 
night. 

Ned had not gone with the others. He 
had hurt his foot a day or two before, 
and his mother thought climbing rocks 
would be bad for it. He had cried a little 
when Constance and the rest sailed away, 
but had soon been consoled. Mrs. Cabot 
had arranged a series of treats for him, a 
row with nurse,.a sea-bath, a new story- 
book, and had asked a little boy he liked 
tocome over from the other hotel and 
spend the afternoon on the beach. There 
had been the surprise of a box of candy 
and two big peaches; altogether the day 
had gone happily, and it was not till nurse 
had put Ned to bed and gone off toa 
‘*Praise meeting” in the Methodist 
chapel that it occurred to him to feel 
lonely. 

He lay looking out at sea, which was 
lit with the biggest and whitest moon ever 
seen. Far away he could catch the shim- 
mer of the idle sail, which seemed scarcely 
nearer than it had done at supper-time. 

“‘T wish Mamma were here to kiss me for 
good-night, reflected Ned, rather dismally. 
‘*T don’t feel sleepy a bit, and it isn’t nice 
to have them all gone.” 

From the foot of the hill came a sound 
of small hoofs stamping impatiently. 
Then a complaining whinny was heard. 
Ned sat upinbed. Something was wrong 
with Cloud, he was sure. 

‘** It’s that bad Dick. He’s gone off and 
forgotten to give Cloud any supper,” 
thought Ned. Then he called ‘Mary! 
Ma-ry!” several times, before he remem- 
bered that Mary was gone to the Praise 
meeting. 

‘*T don’t care!” he said aloud. ‘I’m 
not going to let my Cloudy starve for any- 
body.” 

Sohe scrambled out of bed, found his 
shoes, and hastily put on some of the 
clothes which Mary had just taken off and 
folded up. There was no one on the piazza 
to note the little figure as it sped down 
the slope. Everybody, in some shape or 
other, was off enjoying the moonlight. 

It was indeed as Ned had suspected. 
Dick of the freckles had gone fishing and 
forgotten Cloud altogether. The moon 
shone full through the eastern windows 
of the store, making it almost as light as 
day, and Ned had no trouble in finding 
the hay and the water pail. He watched 
the pony as he hungrily champed and 
chewed the sweet-smelling heap and 
“sucked up the water, then he brushed out 
his stall and scattered straw, and then sat 
down ‘‘ for a minute,” as he told himself, 





to rest and watch Cloud go to sleep. It 


was very pleasant in the old store, he 
thought. « 

Presently Cloud lay down on the straw 
too, and cuddied close up to Ned, who 
patted and stroked him. Ned thought he 
was asleep, he lay so still. But aftera 
little while Cloud stirred and got up, first 
on his forelegs and then altogether. He 
stood a moment watching Ned, who pre- 
tended to be sleeping, then he opened the 
slatted door of his stall, moved gently 
across the floor and went in behind the 
old blue counter. 

‘* What is he going to do?” thought Ned. 

I never saw anything so funny. Con- 
stance will never believe when I tell her 
about it.” _ 
What Cloud did was to take one of the 
glass jars from the shelf in his teeth, and 
set it on the counter. It was the one 
which held the gingersnap crumbs. Cloud 
lifted off the lid. Just then a clatter of 
hoofs was heard outside, and another 
horse came in. Ned knew the horse ina 
minute. It was the yellow one which 
Mr. Gale drove in his buckboard, 

The yellow horse trot'ed up to the 
counter, and he and Cloud talked to- 
gether for a few minutes. It was in 
pony language and Ned could not under- 
stand what they said; but it had todo 
with the gingersnaps apparently, for 
Cloud poured part of them out on the 
counter, and the buckboard horse greed- 
ily licked them up. Then he gave Cloud 
something by way of payment. Ned could 
not see what, but it seemed to be a nail 
out of his hind shoe, and then tiptoed out 
of the store and across the road to the 
field where the horses grazed, while Cloud 
opened a drawer at the back of the coun- 
ter and threw in the nail, if it wasone. 
It sounded like a nail. 

He had scarcely done so when more 
hoofs sounded and two other horses 
came in. Horse one was the bay which 
went with the yellow in the buckboard, 
the other Mr. Gale’s sorrel colt, which he 
allowed no one to drive except himself. 
Cloud séemed very glad to see them. And 
such a lively chorus went on across the 
counter of whinnies and snorts and splut- 
ters, accompanied with such’ emphatic 
stamps, that Ned shrank into a dark cor- 
ner, and did not dare to laugh aloud, tho 
he longed to as he peeped between the 
bars. : 

The sorrel colt seemed to want a great 
many things. He evidently had the 
shopping instinct. Cloud lifted down all 
the jars one by one, and the colt sampled 
their contents. The cream-of-tartar he 
did not like at all; but he ateall the 
brown sugar and the cracker crumbs, 
tasted an olive and let it drop witha dis- 
gusted neigh, and lastly took a bite of the 
moldy cheese in the red trap, and ex- 
pressed his opinion of it by what seemed 
to be a ‘* swear-word.” Then he and the 
bay-horse and Cloud went to the end of 
the store where a rusty old stove with- 
out any pipe stood, sat down on their 
haunches before it, put their forelegs 
on its top, and began, asit seemed, to dis- 
cuss polities; at least it sounded won- 
dertully like the conversation that had 
gone on in that very corner in Mr. Harri- 
son’s day, when the farmers collected to 
predict the defeat of the candidate on the 
other side, whoever he might be. 

They talked so long that Ned grew very 
sleepy, and lay down again on the straw. 
He felt that he ought to go home and to 
bed, but he did not quite dare. The strange 
horses might take offense at his being 
there, he thought; still, he had a com- 
fortable feeling that as Cloud’s friend they 
would not do him any real harm. Even 
when, as il seemed, one of them came into 
the stall, took hold of his shoulder, and 
began to shake him violently, he was not 
really frightened. 

**Don’t!” he said, sleepily. ‘‘I won't 
tell anybody. Cloud knows me. I’m a 
friend of his.” 

‘**Ned! wake up—Ned! wake up!” said 
some one. Was it the red horse? 

No, it was his father. And there was 
Mamma on the other side of him. And 
there was Cloud lying on the straw close 
by—pretending to be asleep—but with one 
eye half open! 

‘* Wake up,” said Papa; “ here it is after 





eleven o'clock, and Mamma half frightened 
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to death at getting home and not finding 
you in your bed. How did you come 
down here, sir?” 

* Cloud was crying for his supper, and 
I came down to feed him,” explained 
Ned. ‘And then I stayed to watch him 
keep store. Oh, it was so funny, Mamma! 
The other horses came and bought things, 
and Cloud was just like a real storekeeper, 
and sold crackers to them and sugar and 
took the money—no, it was nails, I 
think.” 

‘«My dear, you have been dreaming,” 
said Mrs. Cabot. ‘* Don’t let him talk any 
more, John. He is all excited now and 
won't sleep if you do.” 

So, tho Ned loudly protested that he 
had not been asleep at all, and so could 
not have dreamed, he was put to bed at 


_ once, and no one would listen to him. 


And next day it was just as bad, for all of 
them, Constance as well as the rest, in- 
sisted that Ned had fallen asleep in the 
pony’s stall and dreamed the whole thing. 
Even when he opened the drawer at the 
back uf the counter and showed them the 
shoe-nail that Cloud had dropped in, they 
would not believe. There was nothing re- 
markable in there being a nail there, they 
said; all sorts of things were put in the 
drawers of country stores. 

But Ned and Cloud knew very well that 
it was not a dream, 

NEWPORT, R. I. 





PEBBLES. 





THE man who makes the right kind of 
a prayer for a corn crop i3 the one who does 
all he can to keep down the weeds with 
plow and hoe.—Ram’s Horn. 


....'' It’s best to strike while the iron is 
hot,” said the mill hand, as he walked out 
with the rest, leaving the furnace full of 
molten lead.—Puck. 


....“‘Dey mus’ be cannibals up Nofe,’’ 
said Rastus. ‘‘I wus re’din’ de odder day 
dat it wus a very common ting fur white 
folks up dar ter eat krackers.’’—Life. 


....The tanned and freckled Summer Girl 
Has one absorbing dream— 
She wants to own that kind of cow 
From which they get cold cream. 


—Midsummer Puck. 


.... Chimpanzee (professional humorist of 
the district, to lioness): “‘I say, that dude 
hunter must bave felt very down in the 
mouth when you swallowed him.”’—Life. 


.... Now is the time when little boys 
Partake of little round green apples, 
And little rural funerals 
Ensue from little rural chapels. : 
—Life. 
... Miss DeTrop had on the longest gloves 
last night that I ever saw. She buttoned 
them from her wrist to her elbow.” ‘‘ That's 
nothing. My girl buttons hers all the way 
from home to the theater.”,—Chicago News 


....Advice to a Young Parisian by an 
Old Hand: ‘‘ When you marry, choose a 
young lady who is pretty enough to be 
taken without a dowry and rich enough to 
be taken without looking at her features.”’— 
Fin de Stécle. 


....L wish I were an iceberg, 
With my feet deep in the seas, 
With my carcass cold and my head on high, 
A-catching the ocean breeze. 
—Midsummer ‘Puck. 


....A notice of a recent steamboat explo- 
sion,in a Western paper,ends as follows: 
“The captain swam ashore. So did the 
chambermaid. She was insured for $15,000 
and loaded with iron.’—Newton High 
School Review. 


....Deacon Snodgrass: ‘‘ Will you join us, 
Mr. Basso, in singing ‘Old Hundred?’” 
Mr. Basso: “I would like to oblige you, 
Deacon, if I knew it. Ican sing you ‘The 
Ninety and Nine,’ that’s the nearest I can 
come to it.’”’—Exchange.. 


....Mrs. Walton; ‘“* Why don’t you bring 
home some trout occasionally, instead of 
these common catfish and flounders ? 
Walton (amateur fisherman): ‘‘ That's 
just you, Mrs, Extravagance! Perhaps 
you don’t know that trout are worth a dol. 
ara pound,”’—Puck. 


.... A famous railway president, while out 
for a constitutional, noticed a son of toil 
digging a ditch. ‘‘ Pretty hard work,”’ sug- 
gested the railway magnate. The laborer 
put down his pick and sbovel, and replied 
With deliberation, ‘ Well, it ain't lawn 
anys,” Harper, 


seance.”’ Potts: ‘‘ Were any spirits exhib- 
ited?’ Watts: ‘‘There were. I exhibited a 
spirit of investigation, the faithful ex- 
hibited a spirit of resentment, and that’s 
what is the matter with my eye.”—Ez- 
change. 


being scolded, ‘I heard Mr. Watts say that 
great men’s sons never did a y good. I 
ain’t a great man’s son,am I?” Uptoa 
late hour Mr. Figg’s mind had not found a 
sufficiently ciplomatic auswer.—Christian 
Register. 


kins marry that Miss Perkins? He’s in 
love with her, and she’s only too anxious to 
get married.” ‘He can’t. He has a five 
years’ lease of his bachelor apartments, and 
they don’t take ladies in the building.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


equal to £25. A monkey is equal to £500. 
A joey is equal to fourpence. A tanner is 
equal to sixpence. A bob is equal to one 
shilling. A bull is equal to five shillings. 
A kite is an accommodation bill.— Equitable 
Record. 


Penitentiary at Huntsville to a newly ar- 
rived delegate ‘‘ You have the privilege of 
working at any trade you prefer.” ‘‘I’d 
like to keep on driving cattle to Kansas.” 
Another gentleman in the same institution 
wanted to be a sailor.—Tewas Siftings. 


mation of the brain my memory has suf- 
fered immensely. For instance, in three or 
four days I sha’n’t remember what I have 
been doing to-day?” ‘‘Isit possible? Apro- 
pos—Could you lend mea hundred marks 
for a week?”’—Blumenlese. 


a bit as she stepped into the editor’s room. 
*“*T suppose you don’t care for poetry here, 
do you?” she inquired. ‘‘No,’’ said the 
editor, diplomatically, ‘“‘I can’t say we do.” 


published,” she rejoined. And then she 


one sees many signs placed in conspicuous 


tian at Work. 


liam Curtis. He was lecturing ona Buffalo 
stage once when suddenly a heavy rope 
somehow broke loose from its moorings in 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
aresxed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York 


the right-hand words, and the middle let- 
ters of each form an acrostic. 


trances, and is transposed to the left-hand 
word meaning a vehicle. 
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....Watts:; “I was at a spiritualistic 


....'* Paw,” said lit'le Tommy Figg, on 


....A Stern Landlord.—‘‘ Why don’t Har- 


....A quid is equal to £1. A pony is 


....Said the superintendent of the Texas 


....Do you know that since I had inflam - 


.. When I sang the other night 

How I wish’d “I were a bird,” 

One young lady dressed in white 
Who my little song had heard, 
Sent me a little note 

My poor effort to repay, 
This is what the lady wrote— 

“ O—I—C—U—R-—A—J!""—Exrchange. 


....She was a pretty girl, and she blushed 


**-T guessed as much from the verse you 


was gone.— Washington Star. 


....Riding along our country highways 


places forbidding trespassing. Some of the 
signs are in the strongest language, while 
othtrs are hard to understand. On one 
northwest of the city of Beverly, Mass., is 
found the following: Any person ketehed 
on these grounds, or cows, or wimin will be 
liabul two fine itself in a skrape.—Chris- 


.... There is a good story of George Wil- 


the flies above, and dropped with a tremen- 
dous thud to the floor behind the speaker. 
Mr. Curtis looked around in mild surprise, 
to see what had happened; then, turning to 
the alarmed audience again, said, with a 
twinkle in his eye: *‘ Ah, that must have 
been the thread of my discourse.’’— Worces- 
ter Evening Gazette. 
...When one talks of hereditaments, mispri- 
sions, and indentures, 
Of chattels and of mortgages, of choses and 
debentures, 
Of assumpsit, debt and covenant, of tres- 
pass and attainders, 
Of writs of habeas corpus, of reversions and 
remainders, 
Of attaching and conveyancing, of signing 
and indorsing, 
Of femes, both sole and covert, separating 
and divorcing, 
Of words of twenty letters, which you’d 
think would break his jaw, 
You will then know that the fellow’s just be- 
gun to study iaw.—Life. 
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CURIOUS PUZZLE. 


* * O # * eo 2's 
** O * * * *# O * # 
* * oO * * e 6 @ 8 s 
* * 0 *°* * st 0O * # 


The left-hand words are transposed from 


1. The upper right-hand word gives «n- 


limit; transposed to the left-hand word 
which means colors. 

8. The right-hand word, having tone; the 
transposition, eminent. 

4. The right-hand word, to detest; the 
transvosition, speed. 

The right-hand word through the center 
a dye; the left-hand, insects. 

(This puzzle may appear easy; but will 
some of our puzzlers try to make one like 
it?) 

A CROSS OF NINE WORDS. 
1 
2 
67389 
4 
5 

My 1, 2, 3,4, 5, is to gaze intently. My 
6, 7, 3, 8, 9, isto journey on fvot. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5, is a genus of plants. My 8, 3, 
7, 6, is a place for trading. 

My 2, 3, 4, is a sailor’s title; reversed is an 
animal, My 8, 3,7, is injure; reversed, is 
an animal. 

My 1, 6, 5, 9, is a progressive act. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 
11TH. 


DIAMOND. 
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TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


> 2 i 
CROSS-WORD. 
Innocent. 
ADDED ANIMAL. 
Cat-gut 
Cat-nip 
Cat kin 
Cat-sup 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
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In the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. 
It is a great thing for invalids but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. Our little Cook Book 
explains many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 
Armour & Company 


Chicago 
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E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, GLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
245 BROADWAY, | OPPOSITE. } 
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9 The second right-hand word is to 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 






NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, pee om ng ge and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE. OF 3,000 TONS. | 
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Made with the Natural “ Manitou ” water combined 
with Jamaica Ginger and pure fruit juices. 

It is a most delicious and exhilarating beverage, and 
being heavily charged with Natural Gas taken trom 
the “ Manitou ” springs it sparkles for hours after be- 
ing uncorked. For family use it has no equal, and is 
unexcelled for admixture with wines and liquors. 

nce tried, always used. 

Unexcelled for family, Club and Restaurant Uses 
Packed in cases of 

50 24 100 48 


Quarts. Quarts. “Pints. Pints. 


Manitou Mineral Water Co., Manitou Springs, Colo. 





SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 





If-you are building a new house, remodeling er 
about to re-cover an old one, and want a roof-covering 
superior toany you have ever used, and at a moderate 
cost, write for oar prices and catalogue “J,” w 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shingles we make. . 

The National Sheet Metal Reoefes Ce., 

No, 9 Cliff St.. New York City. a 














WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


tor Kidney and Liver diseases, Sold by all draggista, 
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Weekly Market view. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, August 11th, 1892.) 


TEA.—Amoy, 154éc.; Fuhchau, 18@28c.; For- 
mosa, 21@4c.; Japan, 13@30c. 


COFFEE.—Mocha, 22@23iéc.; Java, 27@29c. 
Maraeaibo, 14@22k4c.; Brazil, 12@13%c.;  La- 
guayra, 16@2ic. 


SUGAR.—Raw, in moderate demand and firm. 
Refined, moderate and steady, with cut loaf 
quoted at 5 1-16@53-16c.; crushed, 51-1625 3-léc. 
powdered, 434@4 15-16c.; granulated, 4 7-16@4%c.; 
Mould “ A”, 446@45¢c.; Columbia “ A ”’, 444@44c. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork is quiet, but held higher, 
insympathy withthe West. Regular quotations 
to-day are; Mess, $13.25 for old, and $14.25 for 
new; short,clear $15@17; ‘family $16.50@$17.50; 
extra prime, $12.75. ‘in light request, with 
city extra India m ted at $12.50@13.50; 
extra mess, $6.50@7 ¥, $9@10; packet, 
$6.50@7.50. Beef h y, but slow at $17. 
Cut meats quiet, but held firm. Pickled hams 
1244@13\4c.; smoked, 18@18}éc.; pickled shoulders, 
7e.; smoked, 734c.; pickled bellies, 74s@8c. 


MEATS AND StocKs.—The market is very dull 
for hogs,and fair te good ones are quoted at $5.75 
@6.15. Dressed hogs are from 74 to 8c. per P., 
according to size and quality. Sheep are steady 
at $4@5.75, with a few extra wethers at $6.25. 
Common to very prime lot of lambs are quoted 
at $627.75. Poor to choice veals are quoted at 
5@7i4c. City dressed beef firm for good to 
choice quality but slow for common grades. 
Choice sells for 6@8éc. per b., and inferior 5@ 
5yec. 

Fiouk AND MxAu.—The rise in grain has 
brought marked activity in the flour trade this 
week, and some of the favorite brands advanced 
5@10c. per bbl. higher than last week. Quotations 
are for city mill, West Indies, $4.30@4.45; patents 
$4.85@5; winter wheat, choice to fancy, $4.30@ 
4.40; Minnesota spring wheat, common to fancy, 
$3.50@4.40; fancy, $4.65@4.75; Rye flour, $340@ 
$3.90; cornmeal, yellow western, $2.80@3.10 
Brandywine, $3.25. 


: 

CORN AND GRAIN.—The irregularity of the 
corn crop gives plenty of room for conflicting 
reports, and the markets are fluctuating daily 
so that prices are never very steady.. The-ques- 
tion in Kansas is, will the corn be ablg to pull 
through the dry weather, and to'the north of 
this will the crop be far enough advanced to es- 
cape the autumn frosts? The real outlook for 
corn cannot thus be decided until September, 
and it will continue to agitate the markets with 
every report of gain or loss in the crop. The 
tendency of the market this week has been up- 
ward, and prices are several cents higher than 
last week. Ungraded mixed and white is quoted 
at 61@68c.; No. 2 mixed, 6214@634c. Wheat has 
already begun to move, and considerable ex- 
ports were made this week. The upward ten- 
dency in prices is almost as marked as in corn. 
On the strength of the reports of drought in the 
West it went up 3 or 4c.a bushel on Tuesday 
alone, and indications are that it will remain 
high. Ungraded winter red and spring are 
quoted at c; No. 1 Northern spring, 8’@ 

i4c.; No. 1 hard spring, 9234c. Oats are also 
stronger in sympathy with other grains, and No. 
3 white is quoted at 41@4lléc.; No. 2 mixed, 39@ 
40c.; No. 3 mixed, 3934c. The hay is the largest 
crop of any this year, but prices are very firm 
and steady. Fancy hay is 95c.@$1; other grades 


. down . Straw is firm with long rye at 
55c., wheat and oats, 45@50c. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES.—California is sup- 
plying the markets with most of the sruits, and 
about sixty car-loads are sold at auction in 
the city every week. Five carloads of mixed 
fruits were oe to Europe this week as an 
experiment. T 








em per 100. Muskmelons are $2@3 per bbl. 
laware gra from South Carolina are 
30c. per Ib, an 8 are 


a. a are moderately good and in fair sup- 
nly. 

2.50. Sweet apples are $2 per bbl. 

table pears are worth $3.50@4.50 per bbl. 


Delawares per crate. 


VEGETABLES.—There is little change in the 
vegetable market, nearly everything ing in 
liberal supply, and prices within the reach of 
al. Good L. L potatoes are $1.25@1.50 per bbl., 
and Virginia sweet potatoes are worth $3.50@ 
4.50 per bbl. Tomatoes are lower than last week 
at 40c.@$1 per bush. crate. Green corn is in light 
receipt, and worth $1.50 r 100 ears: ge 
piants are lower at $3 per bbl. Western onions 
are $2.50 per bbl.. and Orange Co. red ones $2. 
L. I. squash are $1 per bbl.; — beans 75c. per 
feet ge pickles, $1@2 per 1,000; cabbages, 
per 100; peas, $1@1.50 per bag. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter mar- 
ket has been very quiet, but under strong move- 
ment in the West prices have been forced up 
for extra lots to 24c. State creamery pails are 
worth 2%@24c., but fancy lots only bring top 
quotations. Firsts sell mainly at 22c., with extra 
lots half a cent higher. State dairy is in light 
demand, and sour butter dr; slowly. There 
has been an active export trade in cheese this 
week, and fancy colored has reached 9lé6c., with 
good white at 9c. Part skims have advanced 
with the other grades to 6@6!¢c., and the outlook 
for the veek is good. 


POULTRY AND EGG*.—The poultry market 
is quiet. Fowls,chickens and old roosters are 
plentiful. Local spring chickens are 14@l5c. 
od tb; Western fowls, 13@l4c.; Eastern fowls, 

4c. and Western _a trifle less. Turkeys are 
i at pn eng poe are eee. r pate. 
and fancy geese $1.50 per ‘ at 
is in_ better condition, and fowls are sellin 4 
13@15c. Scalded fine chickens are worth 14@l5c., 

ls ring ducks are 17@ 
. First-class eggs are in 
light supply, and they sell as high as Aeiae. r 
doz.. but the ruling price for good stock is 18c. 
Western and inferior grades are quoted at 
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farm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


OUR AGRICULTUREAL FAIRS, 
THEIR USES AND ABUSES. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





I HAVE before me the poster of an Ohio 
county fair. It is printed in colors, and 
illustrated very much after the manner of 
avircus poster. In the center is prominent- 
ly displayed a picture of a trotting horse 
and sulky, while around the border some 
small space is given to a display of emblems 
of the farm. 

In large type is the announcement that 
three thousand dollars will be paid as prizes 
in the trotting contests. Nothing is said 
about the amount to be paid as premiums 
for the display of legitimate farm products; 
but by laborious reference to the catalog I 
find that about one-tenth the above sum is 
set aside for all other premiums. This is 
divided up into many small sums, ranging 
from fifty cents to ten dollars, no single 
premium being sufficient to fairly compen- 
sate the labor and expense required in 
making the display. 

The original purpose of the agricultural 
fair undoubtedly was to educate the farm- 
erup to a higher standard in all matters 
which would enable him to conduct his 
work with greater profit and satisfaction. 
A competitive exhibition of the products 
of the farm was a means to thisend. If 
this original intention still holds good, and 
weare to reason from the comparative 
prominence given to the different features 
of the exhibition, then a fast trotter is the 
most werthy and desirable product of our 
general agriculture, and the one thing 
above all others to which our farmers 
should turn their attention. This conclu- 
sion is the legitimate result of reasoning 
from analogy, which some one has said is 
the most infallible method by which the 
human mind can work. 

As I have said, the original purpose of 
the fair included something more thau the 
race-course and the betting ring. There 
were to be displayed the best results of 
agriculture, in all its branches, the best 
grain from the fields, the best vegetables 
from the garden, the best fruit from the 
orchard, and with these the best beeves and 
cows, the best horses, sheep and hogs that 
the district could produce. In using the 
word best here, I mean it in its practical 
sense. Tbe best for use and not for show. 
The best to serve the use and profit of the 
farmer. 

In the course of time best has become 
corrupted into biggest, so that now we 
see mammoth pumpkins and squashes, 
brobdignagian beets and turnips that are 
only a sport of Nature and in no way the 
product of the cultivator’s art. Nor is it 
desirable to hold such up as examples for 
emulation, because it rarely happens that 
such overgrown products of agriculture 
possess any good qualities. 

In the stock pens we see the same things; 
breeding animals over-fed, so that they 
have little value for the purpose for which 
shown and exploited; beeves fed to desira- 
ble rotundity, but the feeding has been so 
long in process in order to get them into 
show condition that the point of profit was 
long ago lost sight of; and hogs, fed up to 
an excess of weight and fat in the face of 
the fact that the market is all the time de- 
manding medium weights for pork, and 
that so much fat is a real detriment. All 
live stock shown should be in just that 
condition which renders it most useful and 
valuable to the farmer, and to make it 
valuable as an illustration, it should have 
been produced under the normal conditions 
of farm management, and by such methods 
as have resulted in a profit to the grower. 
An animal handled and fed for exhibition 
almost always costs more than its actual 
market value, and is, consequently, an un- 
safe criterion for the farmer. 

Where a fair is lccal in its character, all 
stock and all products competing for pre- 
miums should be produced within the lim- 
its of the district which the fair pretends to 
represent. Then the things grown from 
the soil and the stock grown upon the farms 
may fairly be presumed representative of 
what itis possible_to attain there. Stock 
brought in from a distance, purely for pur- 
poses of exhibition or sale, may have been 
grown under conditions not attainable 
there, or may be of such sort as are totally 
unfitted for the farmers of that district. 
Let the purpose for which such stock is ad- 


do not permit it to be placed in competition 

with the local exhibit. 

Carelessness in making up the lists, rather 

than an intention to discourage the local 

exhibitor, is probably the reason why the 

commercial factor has appeared so largely 

in our fairs. 

Farmers’ wives and daughters who can 

make light bread and golden butter, and 

preserves and jellies that fairly tickle the 

palate, are naturally proud of such house- 

wifely accomplishments. But however 
sweet and wholesome the bread may be, it 
does not present to the eye color and 
texture quite so pleasing as that which is 
produced by the baker in town, by the lib- 
eral use of ammonia. And so the premium 
goes to him, and he forthwith uses it as an 
advertisement. The premium for butter 
goes to some commercial dairyman who 
follows the business of making “fancy” 
butter, and so is up in all the little arts of 
fancy coloring and packing which please 
the eye. Inthis case the wrongis not so 
great asin the other, but there should be 
different classes so that the busy housewife 
whose butter-making is but one of many 
duties should have some opportunity to 
make her skill recognized. 

In the matter of canned and preserved 
fruits, jellies, marmalades, etc., I have 
known a manufacturer to follow the whole 
circuit of fairs in a given State with a spe- 
cially prepared exhibit, and capture all the 
prizes, which were afterward used as an 
advertisement for his wares. I believe it 
was not often claimed by the judges that 
his goods were better than those so careful- 
ly prepared by capable housewives, only 
that they were clearer in color, put up in 
uniform packages, etc. Such matters, of 
course, are easily within reach of the man- 
ufacturer; and against such a system of 
awards there is little use in competing. 
The remedy is easy, and it would be to the 
advantage of the fair managers if it were 
rigorously applied. The first step would 
be to shut out all commercial exhibits 
from competition; the next, to limit com- 
petition to the people within the district 
which the fair claims to represent. 

I have known the premiums for the 
‘finest display of vegetables,” the “ largest 
assortment of fruits,’’ etc., taken by some 
person who had gone into the open market 
to buy them, or else had gathered them up 
from various places by solicitation. Often 
the assortment is made up in such inanner 
that it is not in the least representative of 
the district where shown. There should be 
a sweeping rule to remedy this sort of 
thi-g: and it should read that ‘‘ every ex- 
hibit must be entered by the actual owner 
and producer.” 

The awarding of premiums, prizes, or 
rewards of merit to the makers of agricul- 
tural implements of any sort is the merest 
farce, and should be stopped, because it is 
misleading. _ There is no opportunity to 
try the performance of the machines, and 
the award must necessarily depend upon 
the personal preference of the judges. I 
have attended very many of these fairs, and 
very rarely have I been able to discover a 
single point that justified their existence— 
presuming such existence to have for its 
object the education and elevation of the 
farmer. 

And yet, it seems to me, this purpose 
might be easily served without doing away 
with any of the present and popular fea- 
tures which have for their main object the 
swelling of the gate receipts. The excuse 
for the horse-race is, that it brings money, 
and money must be had to run the fair. 
Then even the horse-race might remain. 
There is nothing essentially evil in it, 
altho little of practical benefit to a 
farmer. Butifit remains, limit the entry 
“of horses to such as have been bred and 
raised within the co-inty or district. Have 
them entered and driven by their owners. 
This would eliminate the professional horse- 
men who “ follow the races,”’ and would do 
away with the Jockey. It would curtail 
the pernicious betting, but would probably 
not do away with it wholly. Races con- 
ducted in this way, where horses, owners 
and drivers were all known, would be of 
the greatest local interest, acd asa ‘“‘ draw- 
ing card’’ would lose none of their effect. 

The trotting and running races are not 
the only ones that should be held. A. horse 
that will walk a mile in ten minutes is of 
vastly more value to a farmer than one that 
will trot in 2.10. A walking gait can be 
bred and developed as well as a trotting 
gait. If our fairs mean to operate in the 
interest of the farmer, let them have walk- 
ing -matches, and offer prizes for the best 
walking horses. Such a contest would be 
_hailed with enthusiasm by the farmers, and 
its novelty would attract the curious. 

Draft horses, too, are often exhibited at 
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mitted to the fair be distinctly stated, but 


look them over and compare the good points 

that are visible to the eye, and the award is 

made on such evidence. It would be easy 

to put them to the test of performance, and 

the comparative index with which they 

moved a given load would be the true index 

to their superiority. 

In offering a premium for the best sample 

of a given product, no definite good is ac- 

complished unless there is an explanation 

of the means by which it was secured. A 

‘best’? bushel of wheat may be shown, but 

it profits a farmer nothing. He may go 

into any warehouse and see adozen samples 
equally good. But if there is an accurate 
statement of the weight, and average yield 

per acre of the field from which this sample 
was taken, with a detailed description of 
the field and its treatment for this and pre- 
ceding crops, it affords some basis upon 
which the farmer may work toward a like 
end. 

A “best” half bushel of potatoes is of no 
educational value. This ‘‘ best”? means the 
largest tubers, and a like display may be 
made by any farmer who will take the 
trouble to pick over bis whole crop. A 
half bushel selected as a strict average of 
the crop, with a statement of the yield and 
method of cultivation, and an estimate of 
the cost of production, would furnish a 
lesson that farmers would be glad to study. 
To make such exhibits of the greatest 
interest and value we should go back a lit- 
tle, and at the beginning of the season offer 
prizes for the best crops. Then have the 
samples placed on exhibition with the de- 
tails noted above. Then these would be- 
come genuinely competitive exhibits. It 
would be even better if farmers were re- 
quired to give in, at the beginning of the 
season, notice of their intention to compete 
with certain crops, as this would do away 
with the element of chance. A prize offered 
for the best system of keeping farm ac- 
counts, illustrated by. the record of the 
actual financial operations of the farm dur- 
ing a twelvemonth, would excite interest, 
especially among the younger farmers, and 
doubtless result in more attention being 
paid to this important detail of farm man- 
agement. 

In the same line would be an exhibit of 
plans of the farm drawn to a scale, showing 
the division into fields, the use of each field, 
the plan of drainage, and the system of ro- 
tation. The prizes here could be paid both 
for the best drawings and for the best sys- 
tems of drainage and rotation. In these 
latter it should be only for work actually 
accomplished, and not for that merely pro- 
posed. . 

In live stock no exhibit could be of more 
value than one based upon the relative 
weight in proportion to age, the prizes be- 
ing paid for such animals as have attained 
the greatest weight in the least time. The 
profit in feeding does pot come from mak- 
ing the heaviest carcasses, but in making 
them as heavy as possible during the time 
of ratural growth, instead of first allowing 
the animal to mature and then putting on 
flesh. Prizes for the heaviest two-year-old 
steer and for the heaviest eight-months-old 
hog would excite competition along the 
direct line of profit. 

In the dairy it is not the record ofa special 
cow, under exceptional conditions, that is 
most noteworthy, but the high average 
production at which an entire herd may 
be kept during a whole season. It is well 
enough to show and milk a single animal 
at the fair, but it should be only as an 
illustration of what the herd is and does, 
and the illustration should be supported 
by the most complete and accurate records, 
and on the testimony of these the premiums 
should be awarded. A public competition 
and comparison in this matter would stim- 
ulate farmers to better methods in the 
conduct of their dairies, to keeping better 
stock and to feeding better, which would 
soon result in brivging the business to a 
higher level. The instituting of a friendly 
rivalry is one of the best means of bringing 
about desired improvements, and _ this 
probably was one of the primary ideas upon 
which the agricultural fairs were founded. 
But this has been lost sight of, and they 
have become mainly races, shows and 
places for merchandising. 

The natural consequence of this is that 
our farmers are losing interest in the fairs, 
and they are now being patronized and sup- 
ported mainly by townspeople and by the 
young people of the farm who make it an 
excuse for an outing or holiday, with no 
serious thought of deriving any benefit from 
itor of utilizing for furthering their knowl- 
edge of matters pertaining to their special 
walk of life. 

It is not too late to remedy the existing 
order of things; and we would suggest that 
the institutes and farmers’ clubs take vig- 





our fairs; but the judges do no more than 


orous hold of the county fair in their dis- 
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icussions this winter and endeavor to rescue 
t from the slough into which it has fallen. 
FRANELIN, O10. 
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MAKING PICKLES. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


THE thrifty housewife in either city or 
couitry is never quite content, after the 
usual autumnal season of canning and pre- 
serving is over, if ste cannot lay in a good 
store of pickles also for winter use; and of 
pickles in variety there is no end. All native 
fruits make acceptable pickles, even apples 
and melons and several vegetables, in one 
shape or another, can be utilized most satis- 
factorily in this direction, Speaking from 
long and large experience we have often 
said of preserve making, there is no poss’ ble 
need of making so much work of doing it in 
the very best manner. The same is emphat- 
ically true of making pickles. They are 
equally good when the process of preparing 
them is less elaborate and laborious. We 
made six thousand cucumber pickles one 
autumn with less trouble than some would 
make as many hundred, and they were pro- 
nounced ‘‘equal to the best imported.” 
Good color, crispness, life, and delicate 
spiciness, with the acid should be the 
points aimed at. The cucumber should be 
larger than the “ tiny Tims’ considerably, 
and the price per hundred is ordinarily 
twenty-five cents. They should be wiped 
dry and clean and packed in large stone 
jars, in alternate lays with fine salt. When 
the jar is full pour over boiling water and 
cover. The next morning pour off the 
brine, bring it to a boil, and pour again 
over the cucumbers. Allow this to stand 
for three days, then pour away the 
brine and prepare the vinegar to 
permanently cover the pickles. Use 
only, the best cider vinegar, and if ver) 
acid, as is often the case, reduce it a little 
with water. Put over the fire,in a porce- 
lain kettle and throw in a piece of alum, 
the size of a hickory nut, to every two 
quarts of vinegar. This is to make the 
pickles green a d crisp. Throw in alsoa 
few white onions peeled, and a few whole 
green peppers, also a bag of whole spices. 
These are to give life and flavor to the 
cucumbers. Bfing to a boil and pour over 
the pickles and cover, till the next morn- 
ing, when repeat the boiling of the vinegar, 
and pour over. The third time throw out 
the bag of spices, peppers and onions, and 
when all is perfectly cold lay several pieces 
of raw horseradish root around over the 
top of the pickles. This last gives some 
flavor, as well as preserves the pickles from 
getting soft or molding. In this condition 
the cucumbers are as crisp and hard and 
good in one year as when first put up. It 
looks, possibly, a tedious process, but with 
the materials in hand itis not. Large stone 
pots we consider more desirable and con- 
venient than any other form for pickles, 
but if more fanciful pickles are made it is 
well to use two quart glass jars. C auli- 
flower makes a fine pickle, but care should 
be used not to discolor it, for then its 
beauty is gone. It does not bear spicing 
weil, but is a pleasing combination with 
pickled onions; of the latter only the small 
variety is used, and the process exactly the 
same as for cucumbers, spices omitted, as 
onions of themselves are sufficiently flavor- 
ed. - 

Green tomatoes make a desirable pickle. 
They should be of uniform size, small, and 
nearly round to look well. They should be 
cooked in water, with a bit of alum, till 
tender, before any vinegar is added to them, 
and the spices added arealtogethera matter 
of taste. A very little sugar added also 
makes the flavor more delicate. String 
beans, treated exactly as given above for 
cucumbers, are a most welcome little dish 
always. It is one of the autumn vegetables 
we never fail to lay in, for we know it will 
be generally patronized. 

“Variety is the spice of life,” so with all 
other sour pickles we could not omit the 
purple cabbage; for a change it comes in 
well; it is so easily made ready for use, and 
itlooks inviting also. Chop the cabbage 
quite fine, sprinkle liberally with salt, also a 
few whole cloves, pour boiling vinegar over, 
cover and put away. If cold weather, this 
is sufficient, for it will soon be disposed of; 
but for long keeping the vinegar should be 
poured over hot for three successive mern- 
ings. 

We well remember the first ‘ Chile 
sauce’? we made. It was so hot we never 
expected it would find any flavor; but it 
proved just the most acceptable accom- 
paniment of our meats, and the cry of 
Oliver Twist led us to make double 
quantities and even more, ever thereafter. 
This too, is readily made, for the various 
materials can be put all together in the 
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preserving kettle and left to simmer and 
simmer—nearly all day, with only an oc- 
casional stirring. When one smooth, per- 

fectly incorporated mass it is ready for 

wide mouthed bottles—not too large, and 

suitable to put upon the table. This is the 

easiest way to put up Chile Sauce, and these 

are the ingredients: Ten large ripe 

tomatoes, five green peppers, two large 

white onions, one large spoonful of sugar, 

two of salt, two coffge cups of vinegar, and 

half a teaspoonful of cayenne. Chop the 

onions, peppers and tomatoes, and put all 

the materials together over a moderate 

fire, and cook till done. 

We come now to sweet pickles, and they 
include most fruits as well as melons. 
They make a most desirable dinner relish, 
and the process of making all is essentially 
the same, altho melons require some alum 
to harden them, which fruits donot. Plums 
will seldom admit of having the skins re- 
moved before making into sweet pickles, 
but all other frait should be pared. Some 
do not pare peaches; but there is nothing 
to make the skin of a peach desirable in 
the human stomach, and the beauty of the 
dish is spoiled by the skin; which invariably 
becomes. tough and shriveled if left on. 
Sweet pickles should be a delicacy in every 
sense, to sight as well as taste; and some 
fruits do make tempting dishes indeed, to 
those whose tender stomachs will : ot ad- 
mit of eating them. Bartlett pears halved 
or the seckle pears make a good and hand- 
some sweet pickle; the latter should be 
used whole. Crab apples, the large vari- 
ety, with the blossom end taken out and 
the stem left on, is a nice fruit for sweet 
pickles. Sweet apples with ample spicing 
are available when other fruits are scarce. 

We often read the rules for preparing the 
liquid for sweet pickles, but after many 
years of experience in this line, we have 
never yet used a rule, for this reason—there 
is s» much difference in the strength of 
spices, and especially of vinegar, that we 
have long ago learned to rely upon taste 
altogether in the matter. We buy the best 
cider vinegar, if not too sharp to taste good 
and agreeable, all right; we go on and 
sweeten and spice it, till it tastes well, with 
no measures whatever. If too sharp, we 
add a little water, and sugar gradually till 
we bringit to just the right, exact standing. 
Then it is ready, when boiling, to pour over 
any fruit or melor, and we know the pickles 
will come out just rigbt and be a complete 
success. The fascination of this sort of 
home work every housewife knows. 
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TURKEY SOUP. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 








I DARE say I looked at my hostess a little 
wistfully; it was after dinner and we were 
alone together, the gentlemen having gone 
to take a look at the stables and smoke 
their cigars. ‘“‘That delicious soup!” I 
murmured, blushing, I am sure; for as yet 
I was not hardened to the prosy needs and 
cares of housekeeping. 

Mrs. Bliss assented heartily, nodding her 
dear old head. ‘‘ Yes; my turkey soup is 
always good,and you must learn how to 
make it.” r 

She was one of those large-hearted, ma- 
ternal creatures, blessed at the same time 
with genuine domestic and practical gifts, 
and the kindliest human interest and good- 
will toward others. She wanted the cor- 
dial approval of those about her, and was 
even amiably disposed toward a little gen- 
tle flattery. As an unprepared bride she 
appreciated my need of enlightenment, and 
gave me many a valuable lesson mingled 
with affectionate encouragement. Perhaps 
she accepted my open admiration of her 
clever household management and _ thor- 
ough efficiency as some slight return. I 
hope so. 

“It’s so good and so economical,” she 
urged, true economy—that is, the best table 
for the least money—being her strong point 
as a caterer. 

‘‘But it sounds quite expensive,’ I ex- 
claimed, in surprise. 

Her large, easy figure shook as she laughed 
complacently. ‘‘Oh, yes! it sounds very 
well; but it costs next to nothing. I assure 
r you.” And then she leaned toward me, 
where I sat near her great easy chair and 
began in a confidential manner to explain 
the whole art and mystery of making tur- 
key soup. 

‘“‘You have a roast turkey for Sunday 
dinner, we’ll say. On Monday you cut off 
in neat slices as much as you can and serve 
it cold, if you like it so, or warm it up with 
a good sauce, and it is better than the first 
time. Or if you choose, you can chop every 
bit of the clear meat, both white and dark; 
and make a capital salad. If you have a 
small family and a large turkey, it may 








appear in various forms. There are ever so 
many ways of using it, but the point is to 
save the bones.” 

‘But the cook,” I suggested. 

“Tut! tut! child. Whatever y~« do keep 
the upper hand of your cook. Keeping 
house is your business, not hers. Let her 
see that yon realize that in the beginning. 
And, above all things, you mustn’t fail to 
look after the meat that goes off the table. 
Keep the key of the refrigerator if necessa- 
ry. This one point alone will make a differ- 
ence of hundreds of dollars to your hus- 
band.” 

She paused, for the sake of effect, perhaps; 
but that was not necessary, for I was already 
awed. But no—she had not sufficiently 
freed her mind. 

“Don’t I know these Irish girls?” she 
persisted (a little resentfully as it seemed to 
me). ‘“‘ There isn’t one of them that wouldn’t 
throw away enough excellent food to pro- 
vide for your small family if you’ll let them. 
But there isn’t any waste in my house. I 


consider it wicked.” 

This was evidently intended as a solemn 
appeal to my moral sense, and I made haste 
to declare, quite sincerely and earnestly, 
that I felt my responsibilities and was de- 
termined not to tolerate any secret leaks. 

“ That’s right!’ And she patted my arm 
kindly and began to beam again. ‘‘ You 
must see to everything yourself if you intend 
to make a good manager. It isn’t turkey 
bones alone, but that’s a good beginning. 
After you’ve cut off all that you can get 
from the carcass there’s a great deal of 
goodness in it still! Break it up and put in 
the leg and wing bones and any pieces you 
have—skin and stuffing and all—cover it 
well with cold water and let it simmer on 
the back of the stove for several hours. If 
there really isn’t any meat you can throw 
in a beefsteak bone or a little ham, or any 
bits that happen to be on hand. You will 
strain off somewhere near a quart of very 
rich broth. From this I make three quite 
distinct soups. One is a white soup. I 
make aslight thickening with a little flour 
and cream or rich milk, and simmer some 
sprigs of celery init; youcan add a few oys- 
ters if you like. The one we had to-day 
was thickened with a little sago. put in an 
hour before taking up, and seasoned highly 
with celery seed, fine herbs and cayenne. 
Then, sometimes [ put a cup of Hubbard 
squash, baked or boiled and sifted, to each 
quart of soup. This makes a rich, golden 
yellow color, which you can deepen with a 
ittle roux if youchoose. It isa very hearty, 
satisfying kind of soup; you can make a 
meal of it on a cold winter’s day.” 

“And all from turkey bones!” I ex- 
claimed, much impressed with the possibil- 
ities of a wise economy. 

“Try it for yourself,’ my dear old 
friend insisted. ‘‘ You’ve tested the result, 
and now you must testthe method. Don’t 
let Mary put on too much water, nor let 
them boil dry, on theother hand, and season 
to your taste; then you’ll prove to your own 
satisfaction what a good soup you can 
make after you have finished the turkey.” 

Nor was this Mrs. Bliss’s only lesson in 
soup-making. It was from her that I 
learned the importance of utilizing the 
bones. from cooked meat, in a general way 
In most families where the best cuts of 
meat are freely bought, the average cook, 
if left to her own judgment. will order 
soup-meat; that is,an inferior piece of beef, 
separately, while with proper care the bones 
from steaks and roasts will be amply suffi- 
cient to furnish stock of a super‘or quality. 
The additional cost of a_ strictly first-class 
soup is exceedingly trifling, in the daily 
management, while the difference it makes 
in the elegance and comfort of the table is 
very great. It is far more a matter of skill 
and intellegence than a question of cost. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 

FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets and_ Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY. 

G. P.& T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 

For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 











voavovovaae 














Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 








THE BEST . 
HAIR DRESSING: 








PAIN Trcdrs 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure and clean. Itcoversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send foz 
Circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


v¥. 
DEAF ESS eet 


FOR 40 YEARS DE. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy foi 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IM 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 

















One Month, $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 eacb 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCKIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 


agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THz 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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PENS Qa The Old Reliable, 
205008 3. %Y. THE BEST MADE. IND BMAN 






































~_|DEVLIN &CO., 


CLOTHIERS, FURNISHERS 


AND 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 





A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in bE RT a a United States 


by nt Po tack Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


Y UNION SQUARE, 
A No. 44 East Fourteenth Street, 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. NEW YORK. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- i 
rious and useful inventions.” A Fact that more chil- 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. dren have been 
successfully brought up on 


Ridge’s Food than on all other 
HUMBER Infants or Invalids’ Foods. 
oh 4 og 5 = In Cans, 35¢- and upward. A 


Ni meneaMaeesiaesiaetee | book, “Healthful Hints,” free. 
SaMate Rata | WOOLRICH & CO. raze, sae 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. | rye CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


careutservics DOUG'S 203 Waarn Se, DOSTOD 


25 Cent« a Bottle by all Druegists. For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mata, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms, 


, A. B. & E. L. SHAW, etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. JAPANESE FINISH, 


Largest Manufacturers of 









































For painting the interior of buildings, is superior to 
U LPI T all other paint and finishes. Beautiful and Durable. 
Send for sample card of tints to 


SUITS, SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip, New York. 














THESE ARE FRESH PROPOSITIONS bance 


as oe baa of LAND CO. Stock at yalne 
, that mast soon be worth $150 pe 


very large gene of h de hayes La 

ind in the Sudbury Conntry, thet olebrated 

“oA ian 4 Ckiada, Mate, lyts ly hori. 

.—A vei ng near! - 

zontal “100 feet from eaves on the reat Laikes. 
ents verified before Sasaiee and in- 

tion s solicited. Time limited. 

RANK 1, TEDFORD, Duluth, ied: 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 














has been cured Buffal hia Wa- 
oda welch tee tao Md Bad for Cleeiares A 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Berkshire Hills 


‘iment and Gothic sets, ranging Sanatorium 
in price from $37.00 to $500.00 The largest | tse of the knife. Mook with complete information 
stock of — and platform chairs in the | mailed free. Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 


United S Mass 


Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 
PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston. HOTEL LINCOLN, 


























Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. EUROPEAN PLAN. 
7 z Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Adirondack Mountains, Lake George | Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 
and Champlain, Saratoga, etc. 2 ee eee 





Illustrated Guide to the Northern Resorts issued b: 
a ae atte ean Nerina Reo’ | Hotel Brunswick, 
ceipt of 6 cents b-— momony "ies 
J. W. BURDICK, Gen’! Pass. Agent, BOSTON, 
Albany, New York. 


HO Mi ES The Cheyenne Valley Extension BAR NES & DUN KLEE, 


of the Soo Line is opening ter- PROPRIETORS. 
ritory for thousands of New 


Homes. 

and “Seveceree me | UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota on 
this Line. AR 

RESORTS Climate, fishing, shooting, and UNION 8QU E, 


soil superb, Write for particu- CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
lars to DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
IN THE Cc. B. HIBBARD, 


a vA RATE 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN vane 7 
esedanetas stews <.00.” E XCURSIONS 


Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R. rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will 
sail from NEW YORK for eit TAD oe and GENOA 



























































as follows: FULDA, April WERR. ay 7; FUL- 
oe 5 27 Sudbury St., DA. May 28; RRA, June 18; FUL uly 2. 
saiteratilt Cehaiagnis Qa $5.00 Tyrok wil: find this route the most direct, eastst, and 
west BOSTON, MASS. $5.00 Hand C . —_ ——— Switzerland can be reached in six a 
an amera, ours from Genoa. : 
W. & B. DO U Cc LAS, Frank McLau hlin’s For full information in regard to these trips apply to ‘ 
MIDDLETOWN, N; *r laa OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 
CONN. 
Cw nglian . 
Branch Warehouses S A MODEL RAILWAY. : 
Sisk ec “The B Route” POINTS. 
© icago. 
Rake St, Chicago, © Rattler. The urlington Route TO POINTS 
tes 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
umes = West, Nort 
Myerndhc: Rime, Garden This is the best hand Camera Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, E Ss Oo rR H 
Engines, Pump Chain and Minneapolis, Kansas City, AND 
Iron Curbs, Yard — the price ever produced. ieoeti a De 
gga Sires Wishes | "Sentc.0-b. Satisfaction guaranteed or |p, 4, Qmahaand Denver =) 6 INIORTHWEST. 
WerkeFoundedtn1sg3 | money refunded. rg eficent sari LAM RETER meneavin 
Address LE AGE2 way Agen‘ sell you 
them by the Universal Ex- « kor information apply toany Ticket Agent oraddress 
hibition at Paris, France, in Scovill & Press Co., THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. W. A. THRALL, 
nna, ore te no beter Mipe American 
and Centennial Exhibition, 423 Broome St.,N.Y¥. P. 8 KUSTIS, Geucral Paar A Toke ae Gungeek Ree en ea Ae 
ante Barlingtos a Guincy R. R., Chisuee i Ti, CHICAGO. 





ROME, WATERTOWN AND 


















ON THE EMPIRE 


Which has Through Coach New York to Clayton. Leaves New York, 8:30 A.M.. Albany, 11:20 A.M., Utica, 1:20 
P.M.; arrives Clayton (1,000 Islands) 4:45 P.M., Alexandria Bay, 6:10 P.M. 


Clayton Special, with New Sleeping Cars, 


Leaves New York every day 7:30 P.m., Albany, 11:35 P.m., Utica, 2:10 A.M.; arrives Clayton, 5:45 4,M.; Alexar- 
dria Bay, 7:00 a.m. 


The Niagara Falls and Thousand Islands Special, 
A SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN WITH NEW DRAWING ROC M CARS AND COACHES, 


Leaves Niagara Falls 7:56 A.m., Buffalo, 9 A.M., Rochester, 10:50 A.M., Syracuse 1:00 P.M,; arrives Clayton (1,000 
Islands) 4:35 p.M., Alexandria Bay 6:10 P.M. 


The Celebrated St. Lawrence Steamboat Express, 


A SOLID TRAIN WITH NEW SLEEPING CARS, 


Leaves Ni ra Falis every day 8:20 PM.; Buffalo, 9:15 P.M.; Rochester, 11:05 p.m; arrives Clayton (1,000 
Islands) 5:45 A.M.; Alexandria Bay, hors: M. Connects at Clayton Stea’»boat dock, without transfer, with 
Richelieu & Ontario Nav. Co. oe Lm Que’ "and “River Saguenay, pa*sing all of the 
Thousand Islands and sand Rag ids | LC daylight ney Sfon real 6:30 P 
This coping Gai to Portland, Maine 


Train rs from Chi a N ra Falls 
(viaNorwood ee ral i line), soning © careugs the heart of the White ‘Mounte aby daylight, and stop ane 
ni front of scp pal, Hotels in the in the White Mountains, and making immediate connections for all 







OGDENSBURG RAILROAD. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee, 
The Great Highway and Favorite Route for Fashionable Pleasure Travel. 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


8 HOURS NEW YORK TO THOUSAND ISLANDS 


STATE EXPRESS, 
The Only Comfortable Route to the Adirondacks! 


In connection with the Northern Division of the new Adirondack and St. Lawrence Railway via Norwood 
and Malone 


Solid Vestibule Trains into the Heart of the Adirondacks. 


Train . 45, with superb new Vestibule Buftet it Ay Mal Cars, iegyes Pe | York every day - P.M.; Albany: 
1: a m. Mj Utica, 2:10 A.M ; arrives Norwood alone, -;, Loon Lake, 9:35 A Paul Smith's. : 
10:42 5 panes 5 vy , 10:40 A.M.; Sapnnpe Inn, 10:25 a.m.; Too Lake, 11:15 A.M.; Childwold, 11:30 A.M. 


Ay at Saran with si yet 
leave Chi (Mich. ton zal). 10:10 P.M.; Niagara Falls, 8:20 P.M.; Buffalo, 9:00 P. ochester, 1!:5 P.M 
Syracuse, 1:15 A.M.; arrive Malone 7:48 A.M., connecting with above Train for all Adirondack resorts. 





These Fast trains to and from the Week ve run to eogten expressly to avoid the uppicocant and monot- i 
onous trips over Lake Ontario, and to ena’ enjoy among the Thousand Islands the time thus } 
gained (from 4 to 12 hours), which KI, would ty consumed in an uncertain and uninteresting lake 
passage. 


The \llustrated Book ‘‘Routes and Rates for Summer Tours,” 


mounced by the press and public to be the handsomest and most complete book of its charact 
vablished. e will be mailed free £0, pny address upon receipt of ten A stamps, to pay y postage, on 





— FAE INDEPENDRNT.PARSs,-4 44ND 49 GoLn SeHeRt, RAR FTHTOW STABRT, 










THEO. BUTTERFIELD, General Passenger at Agent, Syracuse, N.Y. 


